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XXVIII. WORDSWORTH’S GOSPEL OF NATURE 


The last hundred years have destroyed the social, political, 
artistic, philosophical and religious beliefs of the past and 
substituted new ones. While no one of these new ones has 
proven satisfactory, it is particularly in the domain of re- 
ligion that the experiments of a century have borne little 
fruit. The spiritual indecision of to-day unquestionably had 
its origin in the peculiar variety of religion which the roman- 
tic era gave to the world. t 

The justifiable revolt against the excessive devotion to 
reason associated generally with the names of Boileau and 
Pope has become a dangerous revolt against reason itself, 
pregnant with pernicious heresies,—heresies not because they 
aim to dethrone Pope but because they strike at the sover- 
eignty of conceptions which have been the product of human 
experience, painfully elaborated through all the ages. Prog- 
ress is impossible without a gradual modification of tradi- 
tion, but not all modifications of tradition make for progress. 
Change is not beneficial per se: there is such a thing as 
moving onward down hill. 

The present moment is certainly unspiritual. It may bea 
long time before true religion can return to the world; it can 
return only on condition that we keep fast in mind what it 
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is, and accept no shams in its place. It can hardly be denied 
that the religion of the romanticists is a sham. In fact real 
religion and the romantic creed seem to be incompatible, for 
the romantic religion is at its best merely a slightly dis- 
guised form of pantheism, which is not a religion at all. 

The powerful effect of eighteenth century philosophy on 
poetry, and the subsequent retaliatory modification of the 
philosophic outlook under the influence of the poet’s manner 
of looking at things, is a long and intricate story. The 
romantic poets, particularly the Germans, believed that they 
derived their religion from the eighteenth century philoso- 
phers. But the severe philosophic pantheism of Spinoza 
is far removed from the type of pantheism which the poets 
espoused in hisname. The deism of the English philosophers, 
too, underwent a strange transformation in the hands of 
the romanticists. The confusion is undoubtedly to be traced 
in large part to Rousseau. Rousseau is ranked with the 
deists. The truth is that deism in a poet’s mind is very 
likely to become pantheism, and Rousseau was, in essence, a 
pantheist. His influence was so great that before the dawn 
of the nineteenth century Spinozan pantheism and English 
deism had degenerated into the poetic pantheism of the 
romanticists, which differs only slightly from the pantheism 
of Rousseau. 

Rousseau felt insulted when it was intimated that his 
religion was not Christianity. Chateaubriand was enraged 
when his Atala and René were pronounced unedifying as parts 
of an apology for Christianity. He wrote these two tales 
when he was wavering between atheism and Rousseauistic 
pantheism. Then came his conversion; he changed the 
stories only slightly and inserted a preface in which he shows 
that they prove the superiority of the Christian faith to all 
others! Such is the ease with which the romanticist trans- 
forms himself from an unbeliever into a believer. 

The reaction from the rationalism of the old régime did 
not lead to pure spiritual elevation; it followed the path 
traced by Rousseau, a tortuous path which has led us, as 
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might be expected from the fact that Rousseau is more akin 
to Voltaire than to Pascal, not out of the “dark wood” but 
back to a point very near that from which we set out, toa 
condition not unlike the reasoned doubt of the eighteenth 
century. 

True to its pantheistic origin, romantic religiosity took 
the form of an expansive yearning to lose oneself in the 
universe, to become a part of the cosmic stream: “Rolled 
round in earth’s diurnal course, With rocks, and stones, and 
trees.” This desired dissolution may be approached only 
through ecstasy. There are two roads to such ecstasy, 
woman and nature. The French prefer the former of these, 
the English the latter, but it is not clear that one will lead 
any nearer to true spirituality than the other. To the 
romanticist religion is exclusively emotional, and by emo- 
tion he does not mean that state of rapt concentration 
out of which proceeds the vision of a medieval saint; he 
means nothing more than the operation of the senses. 
“Feeling is all,” says Faust. The romanticist lives in 
the world of the senses, precisely those senses which all 
religions pronounce to be the enemies of man’s higher 
nature. The romanticist brought great gain to the world 
when he restored respectability to the five senses?at the same 
time he tended to give them such preeminence as virtually 


to take our religion from us—without realizing it. He w (?) 


“sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words”— 
a hateful desecration to Shakespeare’s finest gentleman. 

If religion is to be anything at all, it demands not an ex- 
pansive outpouring, but a return upon ourselves. It demands 
not the unfolding of the senses to the fullest degree, but the 
rigorous control of the senses that we may hear the voice 
within. “Neither shall they say, Lo here! or, Lo there! for, 
behold, the kingdom of God is within you.” Its climax is 
reached not in a sensuous ecstasy, but in a rapture from which 
the sensuous world is banished. It can not be reached 
through the senses, it must be sought through far other, far 
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higher faculties. ‘Virtue is an effort. I do not like effort,” 
says Lamartine. None of the romanticists liked effort. True 
religion presupposes effort, intense effort. 

It is not here implied that the ordinary human being who 
has not gone through the experiences of a St. Francis, a 
Dante, or a Pascal may not consider himself religious, but it 
is maintained that the poet who has not the religious insight 
of a St. Francis, a Dante, or a Pascal can not write poetry 
whose religious message will be of surpassing value. As in 
other matters, so in religious force, it is permissible to all 
human beings to be mediocre—except to the poet of relig- 
ion. The religion of the romantic poets is mediocre at best, 
and in a study of their works it does not seem worthy of the 
serious consideration it commonly receives. 

There is only one conspicuous poet of the romantic school 
whose religious profundity does not seem to be purely il- 
lusory. That is Wordsworth. 

To question Wordsworth’s soundness as a religious teacher 
is to run counter to a well-established tradition. Only care- 
ful definition can avert confusion. It is recognized that 
religion in its final analysis is not a belief in God or the im- 
mortality of the soul or reincarnation, nor a set of dogmas; 
it is a state of mind which enables man by the exercise of 
supersensuous faculties to arrive at that spiritual peace by vir- 
tue of which he may escape from the oppressive sensation 
of the transitoriness of human things and perceive the un- 
changing, the eternal. Much may be added to this bare 
outline, dogmas and ethical laws, for instance; these remain, 
however, merely collateral and do not challenge the pre- 
eminence of the essential element. 

It can hardly be denied that Wordsworth approaches this 
region of spiritual elevation, and he has the distinction of 
’ being the only outstanding romantic poet who did so. He, 
therefore, may properly be counted among the poets of the 
world who have merited in the highest degree the gratitude 
of mankind, for here we are in the supreme reaches of poetic 
inspiration. This note he strikes in Tintern Abbey: 
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. . . that blessed mood, 

In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened :—that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on,— 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul: 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. 
' In such passages the poet carries us into something like that 
mood of lofty spiritual peace where, if ever, we may truly ful- 
fil the highest destiny of man, “‘see into the life of things.” 
But Wordsworth was entirely wrong in his conception of 
how he arrived at this “serene and blessed mood,” and in 
this fact lies the inadequacy and danger of his religious 
leadership: he tells us, paying tribute to the pantheistic 
enthusiasm of his age, that his guide was nature. He be- 
lieved he attained that supreme calm which he so wondrously 
transfers to us in Westminster Bridge by recognizing 

In nature and the language of the sense, 

The anchor of [his] purest thoughts, the nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of [his] heart, and soul 

Of all [his] moral being. 

This potency of sensations proceeding from contemplation 
of natural objects, of the “language of the sense,” to transform 
and purify the springs of action, to raise man to that sub- 
lime height to which true religion may raise him, we cannot 
admit; and it is because Wordsworth taught this false 
doctrine that the validity of his claim to be a wholly benefi- 
cial force in the development of the religious sense is con- 
tested. In the attainment and transmission of the mood 
of religious insight he is incomparably superior to his con- 
temporaries in any country, but he sinks to their level when 
he assumes the réle of religious teacher, for his doctrine, 
though never vitiated by the preverse and sensual elements 
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so prevalent at the time, was essentially the same as theirs. 
His ethical grandeur is in refreshing contrast to the moral 
uncertainty which surrounded him; he attains spiritual sum- 
mits hardly approached since Milton’s day; but he misled 
all who followed him when he attempted to point out the road 
thither. If it were his supreme poems that represented the 
influence he exerted on succeeding generations, there would 
be little room for cavil; but it is his doctrine that the name 
Wordsworth calls to everyone’s mind, and not the unsur- 
passed expressions of this high-souled poet’s mood,—and 
the doctrine is false. What he has beguiled us into thinking 
that he found without, was really deep within. Whatever 
there is of real religious serenity in the passage just quoted 
from Tintern Abbey and in Westminster Bridge proceeded 
from the native spirituality of the man, not from communion 
with nature. 

Coleridge, it is well known, tried in vain to follow his 
master, and finally concluded, as he confesses in a poem 
addressed to Wordsworth, that the seers of the past, far 
from deserving the contumely heaped upon them in the new 
naturalistic age, had pronounced the everlasting truth: the 
outward forms of nature cannot lead to the spiritual life, 
for its fountains are within: : 

My genial spirits fail, 
And what can these avail 
To lift the smothering weight from off my breast? 
It were a vain endeavor, 
Though I should gaze for ever 
On that green light that lingers in the west: 


T may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life, whose fountains are within. 


O Lady! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature live: 
Ours is her wedding-garment, ours her shroud! 
And would we aught behold, of higher worth, 
Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd, 
Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 
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A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the Earth— 
And from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 
Of all sweet sounds the life and element! 


And again: 
I moved on (amidst nature’s charms) 
In low and languid mood: for I had found 
That outward forms, the loftiest, still receive 
Their finer influence from the life within. 


Wordsworth taught us to seek to acquire through sensitive- 
ness to the charms of nature that spiritual illumination which 
he had, in fact, found within himself; and we, too, can find 
religious peace within us—within us or nowhere. Worship 
of nature does not lead to religion, it leads to pantheism: 


I have felt 
A presence . . . a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through ali things. (Zintern Abbey.) 


To every Form of being is assigned . . . 

An active principle . . . : 

Spirit that knows no insulated spot, 

No chasm, no solitude; from link to link 

It circulates, the soul of all the worlds. (Excursion VIII) 


My voice proclaims 
How exquisitely the individual Mind 
(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 
Of the whole species) to the external world 
Is fitted:—and how exquisitely, too— 
Theme this but little heard of among men— 
The external World is fitted to the Mind; 
And the creation (by no lower name 
Can it be called) which they with blended might 
Accomplish: this is our high argument. 
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This passage from the Recluse is the argument of the Pre- 
lude. 

“John Sterling was once in a company where the conversa- 
tion turned on poets and which of them were Christian. One 
gentleman was claiming Wordsworth as a Christian poet. 
‘No!’ said John Sterling, emphatically, ‘Wordsworth is not 
a Christian. He is nothing but a Church of England Pan- 
theist.’’"' Sterling was not alone in his doubt as to the 
authenticity of Wordsworth’s Christianity. ‘‘Coleridge,” 
says Sarah Flower in an account of an evening spent at 
Colebrooke Cottage in 1825 with the Lambs and Coleridge, 
“*. . . spoke of some person (name forgotten) who had been 
making a comparison between himself and Wordsworth as 
to their religious faith. ‘They said, although I was an 
atheist, we were upon a par, for that Wordsworth’s Christian- 
ity was very like Coleridge’s atheism; and Coleridge’s atheism 
was very like Wordsworth’s Christianity.’’” 

To long to “‘flow through the veins of nature,” as Faust 
did, or to get inextricably blended with nature as Shelley 
does with the west wind, is to get as far away as possible from 
that side of man which is most nearly divine. It is the 
faculties which make up that side, the intellectual, and what 
are above the intellectual, rather than the senses which lie 
below, that lead to spirituil peace, if spiritual peace is to 
be reached at all. 

Wordsworth’s yearning is not very different from that of 
Shelley and the rest of the romanticists: 


To her fair works did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ran. 


Man approaches perfection in proportion as he differs 
from animals and things. Falsifying the réle of our highest 
faculties, Wordsworth degrades man to the level of nature 
and is lauded for it! ‘He subdues man to the level of 
nature,”’ says Pater, “‘and gives him thereby a certain breadth 


! John Hunt, Pantheism and Christianity, p. 306. 
? Quoted by E. V. Lucas, Life of Lamb, p. 557. 
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and coolness and solemnity. . . . And, seeing man thus as a 
part of nature, elevated and solemnized in proportion as his 
daily life and occupations brought him into companionship 
with permanent natural objects. ...” He is perhaps 
more responsible than any other romantic poet for fixing— 
alas, perhaps inexpugnably—in the tradition of the last 
hundred years the doctrine that the expansive abandonment 
of oneself to impressions from without is more productive 
of beneficial effects than concentration and meditation, 
that feeling is nobler than thought—or that feeling and 
thought are one and the same—, that nature can teach more 
about humanity than can all the wisdom of the past: 

One impulse from a vernal wood 

May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good 

Than all the sages can. 

One would like to consider such unsubstantial fancies as 
this mere “‘playful sallies,”’ as they are occasionally taken to 
be, but Wordsworthians in general have insisted upon their 
profundity and mankind has been inveigled into accepting 
them. Furthermore, the frequent recurrence of this doctrine 
seems to preclude the possibility of setting it aside as an un- 
essential element of Wordsworth’s philosophy of life; it is 
difficult, in fact, not to regard it as the very center of his 
thought. He here says, and the world understands him to 
mean, that true wisdom as well as true religion may be gained 
through sensuous acuteness to nature’s teachings. " 

Even the man who finds belief in supernatural revelation 
foreign to his nature can distinguish between true religion 
and sham religion, and hates the latter as he hates all 
shams. Furthermore, he sees that the romanticists have 
involved the degradation of wisdom in their degradation 
of religion, and he knows that much the same faculties are 
employed in the attainment of true wisdom and true relig- 
ion: an illuminated insight, reason informed with imagina- 
tion. The senses are a true guide to beauty—Keats’s 
beauty;—they can not lead to true wisdom nor Platonic 
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beauty, and unless they be subjected to the sternest control, 
they become the impediment to true thinking and true 
feeling that they are always threatening to be. 

Lamartine’s ‘‘Virtue requires effort. I hate effort” is but a 
corollary of Wordsworth’s confidence in the power of im- 
pulses from vernal woods. Let us all betake ourselves to the 
woods and become wise, says Wordsworth. Yes, add Lamar- 
tine and the romantic chorus, yes, we hate thought; it re- 
quires effort. Let us get wise without thought or effort. 
For there in the woods is “spontaneous wisdom” to be 
acquired, and a raven will come to feed your minds, says 
Wordsworth: 


Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 

In a wise passiveness. 


. . . thoughts, link by link 
Enter through ears and eyesight. 


,) Nature feeds our minds through our senses without any 
effort on our part! This is that confusion of the world of 
sense and the world of intellect, utterly distinct, in reality, 
which has undermined the basis of thought in the last century; 
and the notion that acuity of the senses may be substituted 
for the hard process of thought in the pursuit of wisdom is 
another pleasing delusion of the last hundred years. 

Passiveness to the influence of nature is the characteristic 
mood of romantic poetry. It is the very negation of the 
religious temper. Religion, if it is to be anything at all, is 
not passive. Heaven can never come to those who lie and 
wait for it under an apple tree. It comes only to those who 
seek it, struggling and searching with agony of soul, as did 
St. Francis and Pascal. Waiting in passiveness, merely wait- 
ing until this too, too solid flesh would melt, thaw and re- 
solve itself into a dew—a weakness, undoubtedly, in the eye 
of Shakespeare, a strength in that of the romanticists—is 
the merest pantheism. Intimacy with the things which are 
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higher than sense—and that is what religion is—can never 
come to those who only stand and wait. 

The saints of old went into the wilderness. Of them 
Wordsworth might well have sung 


And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to [them] in solitude, 


for they did not go and sit in a spirit of wise passiveness; they 
went to wrestle with the devil. 

It has been conceded that Wordsworth is not a great 
nature poet in the strict sense of the word. He had little 
of Rousseau’s sensuous responsiveness to the charms of 
natural objects. He is far surpassed by Burns in sympathy 
with nature’s external forms and ‘natural,’ untutored human 
beings. A certain self-centredness, or at least self-con- 
sciousness, prevented intimate communion with nature and 
the beings who are closest to her. 

It would almost seem that the real Wordsworth is the 
antipode of the Wordsworth the world knows. One cannot 
help suspecting that in early life, in a moment of enthusiasm, 
under the stress of circumstances, he embraced a cause whose 
principles were really alien to him. It seems certain that at 
about the mid-point of his life he came to realize more or 
less clearly that he had been worshiping false gods, that 
externa] nature was not a guide to high summits, that 
‘natural’ beings, peasants and children, were not mighty 
prophets, seers blest, that the conventions of society, poetry 
and religion were not mere obsolete symbols of an unawakened 
past. The Ode to Duty, “Stern Daughter of the Voice of 
God,” is in many respects a palinode: 


Me this unchartered freedom tires; 

I feel the weight of chance desires . . . 
. . . I myself commend 

Unto thy guidance from this hour. 


The change seems to have been consummated early in 1805. 
The passing of the exuberance of youth with its illusions, 
and, in particular, his disappointment at the failure of the 
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French Revolution, definitively sealed by the crowning of 
Napoleon, were probably the chief contributing causes;\the 
more immediate occasions were the beginning of his es- 
trangement from Coleridge and the death of his brother John. 
But he who seems never to have been able to admit openly 
that he had been in error, or to destroy a verse that he had 
written, however bad it was, never published a resounding 
recantation, and probably never allowed himself to become 
fully convinced that he had reason to recant. “Study and 
self-culture did much for him, but they never quite satisfied 
him that ke was capable of making a mistake,” says Lowell. 
Evidence is not lacking of a changed attitude; it lacks volume, 
however, and is so slight that it has produced little or no 
impression on the mass of his readers. Fairly early he came, 
at least occasionally, to look upon sense-impressions as 
“unstable” and to see that man’s real concern is with the 
mind, with “objects that endure:” 
. . . they are of the sky, 
And from our earthly memory fade away. 


Those words were uttered as in pensive mood 

We turned, departing from that solemn sight: 

A contrast and reproach to gross delight, 

And life’s unspiritual pleasures daily wooed! 

But now upon this thought I cannot brood; 

It is as unstable as a dream of night; 

Nor will I praise a cloud, however bright, 

Disparaging Man’s gifts, and proper food. 

Grove, isle, with every shape of sky-built dome, 

Though clad in colors beautiful and pure, 

Find in the heart of man no natural home: 

The immortal Mind craves objects that endure: 

These cleave to it; from these it cannot roam, 

Nor they from it: their fellowship is secure. 
(Composed?—Published 1807.) 


The last books of the Prelude, written immediately after 
the death of John Wordsworth, again and again betray the 
changed attitude: 


The mind is lord and master—outward sense 
The obedient servant of her will. 
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With the following verses from the same book (XII) com- 
pare Coleridge’s ode: 
I am lost, but see 
In childhood something of the base 
On which thy greatness stands; but this I feel, 
That from thyself it comes, that thou must give, 
Else never canst receive. 


Reason is beginning to gain in honor, and Nature is no 
longer supreme: 


Imagination, which, in truth, 
Is but another name for absolute power 
And clearer insight, amplitude of mind, 
And reason in her most exalted mood. (Book XIV) 


At a time 
When Nature, destined to remain so long 
Foremost in my affections, had fallen back 


* It is perhaps i in attempting to reconcile the old and the 
new that he forges that hybrid “feeling intellect” (Book 
XIV, v. 226) which is clear evidence of a confusion that 
reigned in his mind at the time and was destined to reign 
in the minds of many who came after him: in that of 
Shelley, for instance, who speaks of Wordsworth finding 
“a sort of thought in sense.” 

In his later life he expressly disparages those senses to 
which he had earlier surrendered himself: 


With Thought and Love companions of our way, 
Whate’er the senses take or may refuse 

The Mind’s internal heaven shall shed her dews 
Of inspiration . . . (1833) 


We are far removed here from the scornful references to 
“our meddling intellect,” and are very near to an apprecia- 
tion of a spiritual] realm, in reference to which nature must 
be looked upon as an enemy, not a loving guide: 


Dear be the church that, watching o’er the needs 
Of Infancy, provides a timely shower 
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Whose virtue changes to a christian Flower 
A Growth from sinful Nature’s bed of weeds!— 
(Composed?—Published 1827.) 


This strain represents a native spiritual depth which the 
romantic creed could not entirely kill. That Wordsworth 
never really succumbed to the romantic aberrations, or that 
he recovered from them, is interesting rather than important 
since it cannot be doubted that they were powerfully re- 
enforced by his influence, that the name Wordsworth recalls 
the kind of nature-worship, of subservience of man to nature, 
set forth in the Lyrical Ballads. And a poet’s greatness is 
to be estimated by his effect on his readers. He above all 
others has through his powerful influence led us to accept 
the equivalence of feeling and thought, or the proscription 
of intellect altogether: 


. . . that false secondary power 
By which we multiply distinctions (Prelude II, 216-217). 


The estate of man would indeed be forlorn 

If false conclusions of the reasoning power 

Made the eye blind, and closed the passages 

Through which the ear converses with the heart (Excursion 
IV, 1152-1155). 


To replace the cult of reason, Wordsworth followed the 
spirit of his times in setting up the cult of the naive, the 
spontaneous. In revolt against the rationalism and arti- 
ficiality of the eighteenth century, he proposed nature as 
the proper subject of poetry, and simple language as the 
proper medium. He became a victim of his theories, and 
wrote his greatest poetry only in the moments when he es- 
caped from them. He seeks inspiration in simple human 
beings, but he did not find it there. When he writes of 
peasants he is apt to produce The Thorn and Peter Bell; 
when he writes of children, he gives us We are Seven and The 
Idiot Boy. There is something of condescension, of superior 
wisdom in his attitude which is quite distinct from the true 
feeling of comradeship with the humble which marks so 
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much of Burns’s work. Despite what he believed and said 
about his relation to nature, and despite his creed, he never 
went forth in simple-hearted faith to hearken to nature’s 
voice. He demanded lessons of her, and in the lessons he 
received nature was often not the mighty teacher he so 
frequently apostrophizes but a mere collaborator with 
himself. The Daisy and the Mouse are creations of a real 
nature-poet. Wordsworth could never write poems like these, 
for he was incapable of forgetting himself. 

A comparison of the Daisy and the Mouse with similar 
poems of Wordsworth, chosen among his masterpieces, will 
show why it is said that Wordsworth is not, strictly speaking, 
a nature poet. The Green Linnet is not a real bird, one of 
nature’s creatures; he is, in truth, a bird, but he is also 


A Life, a Presence like the air, 


and he is, or chooses to feign that he is, a “‘voiceless Form.” 
The Cuckoo, too, is 


No bird, but an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery. 


The Daisy is 

A nun demure of lovely port; 

Or sprightly maiden .. . 
Such poems as these and the Solitary Reaper and There was a 
Boy are not about nature, peasants, and children; they are 
about a poet’s mind, with nature as a background; and they 
are written in simple language, to be sure, but not in the 
language Wordsworth the theorist considered best adapted 
to poetry. Burns expressed himself naturally in simple 
words. In adhering to his doctrine of simple diction, Words- 
worth encumbered his works with uninspired verse. 

The intrusion of the moralizing intention or of one of the 
various theories he is bent upon forcing on the world has 
brought a false note into many a poem of rare beauty. All 
readers have been offended by the word ‘machine’ in She 
was a phantom of delight, yet to Wordsworth ‘machine’ 
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was doubtless, unless it was an unhappy reminiscence of 
Hamlet, an element of that natural style which was to be 
consecrated by the new poetry. When it was objected that 
the verse 


’Tis three feet long and two feet wide 


was good mathematics but bad poetry, humble and puzzled, 
he answered merely “It ought to be liked.” He lacked 
poetic tact. As some good poems are weakened by infelici- 
tous words or images or by a tone of sermonizing, so, con- 
versely, in a dull waste one comes upon rare gems. One of 
the most unpoetical of all poems ends with these fine verses: 


She looks, and her heart is in heaven: but they fade, 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade: 

The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise, 
And the colors have all passed away from her eyes. 


V The fact seems to be that Wordsworth misunderstood his 
own genius. At heart a conservative, he tried to make of 
himself a radical; interested primarily in man, he made 
himself a priest of nature; in point of style akin in spirit to 
Pope or Milton, he insisted upon the virtues of unpolished 
diction; introspective and self-searching, he proclaimed 
the wisdom of unthinking men and children and shows an 
unusual interest in the mentally deficient; a man of fine 
spiritual temper, apparently not sensuously constituted, he 
preached the gospel of the sznses. Endowed as few were to 
resist the intoxicatiuns of his environment, he seems to have 
allowed himself to be carried along by the current, stead- 
fastly resisting his genius, spreading error and darkness where 
he might have brought truth and light. The real Words- 
worth seems to have been the later Wordsworth, the “‘ost 
leader.”” It would seem that, as a result of the circumstances 
already alluded to, in 1805 he came to be more or less 
conscious of the antinomy between the doctrines advanced 
in his poems and the convictions which were really his own. 
Decline of poetic power is the inevitable outcome of such a 
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condition. The calamity is that, if all this is true, he should 
have considered himself irretrievably committed to a point of 
view which was not really his, that he should not have had 
the courage to admit he had been wrong and start anew. 

Wordsworth was all too preoccupied with his didactic 
mission. His misconception of the manner in which the 
great poet teaches brought into his work an obtrusively 
didactic note which repels by its presumption and its in- 
sistence. “Every great poet is a teacher,” he says; “I desire 
either to be considered as a teacher or as nothing.”’ Great 
poets are always teachers, truly,—but unconsciously. The 
esthetic purpose of art is almost exclusive in their minds, 
but in proportion to their natural moral superiority the 
ethical element will make itself felt in their works. The 
greatest poets teach indirectly; Wordsworth spoke from 
a pulpit. Had he sought merely to express himself, his 
innate nobility would have made itself felt and the world 
would be richer. But he made his muse the handmaid of 
certain definite doctrines; he became a preacher, not a poet, 
and the doctrines to which he sacrificed his birthright were 
false. 

It is the transcendental in Wordsworth that marks him a 
great poet, as it marks all supreme poets, but the tran- 
scendental in him does not come from any religion he could 
have got from hearkening to nature’s teaching. When a man 
is spiritually endowed as Wordsworth was, there are moments 
when something of true spiritual elevation comes to him, a 
product always of his ethical and intellectual insight, and 
not, as he himself would certainly insist, traceable to the 
influence of sensations derived from external nature. There 
is a high serenity whose source is not in the promptings of 
nature added to the sensuous elements in poems such as 
Westminster Bridge and the passage quoted from Tintern 
Abbey, which stamp them as everlasting masterpieces. 
But it is too often forgotten that the quality which raises 
them above It is the first mild day of March and the Matthew 
poems is not derived from sensuous responsiveness to 
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nature but from the English civilization which Wordsworth 
inherited and interpreted with the aid of faculties far re- 
moved from the five senses. 

Wordsworth seems rarely to have written under the im- 
mediate inspiration of a natural object. He sees a flower and 
is impressed by its unpretentious modesty; he leaves the 
spot and his long-continued meditation carries him far be- 
yond the emotion experienced in the presence of the flower. 
There is, in fact, in the poem finally written surprisingly 
little of the original sensation. During the poet’s medita- 
tion he has been drawn away from the spell of nature to the 
influence of the wisdom of the past as it is represented in the 
civilization about him. His “emotion recollected in tranquil- 
lity” has been transmuted into something far finer than a 
sense-impression received from a natural object: it is his 
meditation during which he is in communion with the best 
that has been known and thought in the world, and not his 
sensitiveness to nature’s beauty that has enabled him to 
write a poem of real and permanent significance. In the case 
of most other romantic poets the enriching step of medita- 
tion is omitted entirely or is merely casual; from this dif- 
ference springs Wordsworth’s superiority to them. It would 
seem that as far as Wordsworth is concerned, at least, the 
“spoaitaneous overflow of powerful feelings’’ does not mean 
composition under the immediate influence of the inspiring 
object, but presupposes an interval of meditation during 
which the “emotion [is] recollected in tranquillity.” “Scott,” 
said Wordsworth, “should have left his pencil and note- 
book at home, fixed his eye as he walked with a reverent at- 
titude on all that surrounded him, and taken all into a heart 
that could understand and enjoy. Then, after several days 
had passed by, he should have interrogated his memory as 
to the scene.’ It is remarkable that with so clear an under- 
standing of his own method Wordsworth did not realize that 
the profounder notes in his poetry proceeded not from nature’s 


3 From Aubrey De Vere, quoted by F. W. H. Myers, Wordsworth, p. 144. 
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teaching but from inspired meditation under the guidance of 
principles of right and wrong, of beautiful and ugly, which 
had been established by men. 

It seems certain that the transcendental mood can come 
only to the poet who is spiritually rather than sensuously 
endowed, that such a poet attains this height only when the 
world of external nature and sense fade, not when they are 
vividly present to him. The loftiest visions are not the re- 
sult of contemplation of nature, or of revery. It is only 
after the world of sense has been lulled to sleep that the world 
of spiritual intuition is accessible. 

The romanticists did not distinguish these two regions. 
Poetic inspiration, they felt, was to be found in the keen- 
ness of all the senses, not in the sleep of the senses, in the 
active contemplation of nature, or revery in the presence of 
nature, the senses actively or passively communing with 
nature. The condition we have supposed is neither of these; 
it is based on the complete submersion of the world of sense. 
At first thought it may seem that contemplation may dis- 
solve in revery and revery lead without a break to spiritual 
insight. This is not possible. Spiritual insight is the prod- 
uct of faculties active; contemplation and revery imply the 
dulling of the faculties since their object is the escape from the 

intellect”’ to absorption in sense. 

The romanticists did rot distinguish between revery and 
meditation. In general, their purpose was to create the mood 
of revery. Revery is that state in which mind and body 
sink into the delicious halfsleep which precedes total uncon- 
sciousness, providing thus an escape from the world of 
responsibilities into the realm of chimaeras,—the nearest ap- 
proach, I should imagine, to the opium-induced condition, 
so dear to many of Wordsworth’s contemporaries. Medita- 
tion, on the contrary, is a stilling of the physical faculties, 
the senses, and a gradual intensifying of the mental faculties 
till they reach the highest possible pitch of activity. Revery 
dissolves mind and body; meditation dulls the sense and 
rouses the mind. From meditation proceed those highest 
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visions of the greatest poets wherein all the efforts of their 
lives come to fruition: their long ponderings on the mysteries 
of life, informed with the flame of that vitalizing imagination 
which reveals long-sought truth, gain strength from a pro- 
found emotion, all the deeper because controlled, and issue 
in sublime verse which possesses the spontaneity of inspira- 
tion, intensity of passion, inevitableness of movement, and 
perfection of form, that consecrate the final interpretation 
of one of the secrets of human existence. 

The mood of spiritual insight is associated with medita- 
tion, not with revery. Wordsworth, unlike most of the 
romanticists, is hardly a poet of revery, for, despite his own 
belief to the contrary, and despite his doctrine, he is in- 
capable of abandoning himself to sensuous absorption in 
nature. He is not naturally a poet of sense at all. He dwells 
habitually rather in the region of meditation than in that of 
revery. The beauties of natural objects rouse him to 
activity; they do not instil in him the disintegrating process of 
sensuous revery. Too often his activity spends itself in 
moralizing; frequently it evokes some spirited presentation 
of a recollection of his youth; often it finds in a bird or a 
flower a point of departure for inspired flight into the higher 
regions of song, far from birds and flowers: 


No bird, but an invisible thing 
A voice, a mystery. 


It is but one step from this to the mood of Westminster 
Bridge, the Calais sonnets and all that is best in Words- 
worth, the mood nearest approaching true spiritual elevation, 
“that blessed mood” in which we seem half to understand 
something of 


the mystery 
Of all this unintelligible world. 


The mood of romantic revery has its beauty and its value; 
it attunes the reader to the joy of life on the plane of sense. 
The mood of spiritual elevation which Wordsworth some- 
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times attains, never completely, to be sure, serves a far higher 
purpose and possesses a far nobler beauty. 

There are many peaks on Parnassus. The world has need 
not only of the surpreme masters, but of all masters, even to 
the smallest. It is important only that we recognize a scale 
of values. Wordsworth means-so much to many of us that he 
is to us the brightest star in over two centuries of English 
poetry. And yet we cannot help feeling that his admirers 
have often been undiscriminating, that it is to do him a dis- 
service to fai] to recognize that he appears not to have made 
the most of his genius, that he was led astray and has led 
others astray. It would seem that those who cannot see his 
mistakes must fall short of an adequate estimate of his 
virtues. One who finds no serious error in Tintern Abbey 
can hardly appreciate to the full its loftiest passage. 

In the great body of Wordsworth’s work there are fewer 
masterpieces of highest inspiration than we might justifiably 
expect. As an artist he is inferior to Shelley and Keats, and 
we do not ask of him sheer beauty as we do of them, the 
sheer beauty which compensates somewhat for lack of pro- 
founder insight. Wordsworth’s insight was more profound 
than that of any other romantic poet, but there is all too 
little of it in his poetry. There is so little, in fact, con- 
sidering the extent pf his work, that even where it appears 
we are inclined to suspect that we may be deceiving our- 
selves. In the great passage of Tintern Abbey he reaches 
what seems really to be the spiritual peace of the highest 
poetry, the poetry beyond the senses, but the high level there 
attained is not held, and his false gospel of nature prompts 
the suspicion that here, too, we have only the emotional ecs- 
tasy of the romanticist, not the true serenity of the mind 
which has risen into the realm of supersensuous insight. 
Wordsworth rarely attained such heights, rarely did he 
escape from his besetting sin of didacticism, rarely did he 
disentangle himself from the romantic doctrine of nature 
and allow himself to be carried onward by that spiritual power 
which was a part of his being, native to him and not acquired 
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by being ‘‘A worshipper of Nature. . . . Unwearied in that 
service.” Where he is greatest he belies the greater part of 
what goes by the name of Wordsworthianism; the bleak 
didacticism of the poet-movalist with the religion of nature, 
teacher of virtue and wisdom, as his guiding-principle; the 
“choice of incidents from common life’’ as the substance of 
poetry and “‘a selection of the language really used by men” 
as the proper diction of poetry. Where he is greatest he 
gives expression in the majestic, impassioned diction of high 
poetry to the noble surmises of a discerning mind, contami- 
nated occasionally by the heritage which he shared with his 
fellow-romanticists. His noblest work is almost free from the 
influence of the theories which, unfortunately, have been 
handed down from generation to generation as the essence of 
Wordsworthianism. It is not extensive (what lyric poet, 
indeed, has bequeathed to the world a great number of 
masterpieces?)—a few miscellaneous poems, though even 
in these there appears occasionally that idyllic mood which 
he fostered against his truer self; and a score of imperishable 
sonnets that seem likely to prove the nineteenth century’s 
most precious contribution to poetic literature. It is not 
here that he assumes the réle of preacher to show that the 
way to true religion and true wisdom is wise passiveness in 
the vernal wood. There is here a fine emotional outburst, 
and the expression of the native wisdom of a man whose 
ethical perceptions are sound, a man, however, who brought 


his religion and his wisdom to nature and did not acquire them | 


from her.‘ Wordsworth insisted that he got his religionand his 
wisdom from his cult of nature and his devotion to the lowly, 
the second of which sources, intimately connected with the 


‘It is as Emerson, a good lover of nature, says: 
We flee away from cities, but we bring 
The best of cities with us . . . 
. . . We praise the forest life: 
But will we sacrifice our dear-bought lore 
Of books and arts... ? 
And Nature, the inscrutable and mute... . 
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first, cannot here be discussed; he was deceived, and the out- 
standing effects of his volume of poems is the deception of 
the world into the belief that religion and wisdom may be 
found where the master of Brougham Castle found them: 
in nature and humanitarianism, in expansive sentiment: 


Alas! the impassioned minstrel did not know 

How, by Heaven’s grace, this Clifford’s heart was framed: 
How he, long forced in humble walks to go, 

Was softened into feeling, soothed and tamed. 


Love had he found in huts where poor men lie; 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


In him the savage virtue of the Race, 
Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead: 
Nor did he change; but kept in lofty place 
The wisdom which adversity had bred. 

It is this expansive sentiment that has brought into exis- 
tence, along with the religion of nature, a second new relig- 
ion, the religion of undiscriminating sympathy which is 
very likely to contribute even more than the first to the 
undermining of true religion and true wisdom, that is, to 
civilization. “TI call Shelley,” says Browning, “‘a moral man 
because he was true, simple-hearted, and brave, and because 
what he acted corresponded to what he knew, so I call him 
a man of religious mind, because every audacious negative 
cast up by him against the Divine, was interpenetrated with 
a mood of reverence and adoration.”” The man who could 
write that seems to know neither the difference between 
virtue and the lack of it nor between religion and the lack 
of it. 

In the religious poetry of the romanticists adoration and 
revolt are close neighbors: much is in praise of God, not a 
little is in denunciation of God’s cruelty. This is quite to be 
expected since nothing is closer to disgust than the ecstasy 
of the senses, and romantic religion is not looked upon, 
even by its votaries, as anything but sensuous. A religion 
in which there is a constant see-saw between adoration and 
revolt is a hectic fever; it is not religion at all. 
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The fundamental error in the romantic outlook proceeds 
from a shifting of interest away from man to nature. We 
know in our hearts that the proper study of mankind is man. 
We know that the poet’s business is to fathom for us the 
secrets of human experience. We know that to do this his 
eye must be directed within, not without;—and yet we have 
allowed the romantic poets to fool us into the preposterous 
belief that wise passiveness in a vernal wood can teach us 
more than undisturbed, concentrated thought. 

There are instincts in man similar to those of the beasts 
of the field. When man dies, his body and the things of his 
body become a part of the earth, and so of external nature. 
But that which is highest in man is far removed from the 
beasts of the fields and has nothing whatever in common 
with external nature. That which is highest in man— 
whether his purely intellectual or his religious intuitions— 
can be most perfectly cultivated only when the world of the 
senses, including lovely external nature herself, is driven 
from him. Religion, like wisdom, is to be found rather in the 
closet than in the vernal wood. 

Some day a higher poetry than that of the romanticists 
will come into the world. Then the poet will think less of 
sunsets, of av'tumn (the sadly voluptuous season so dear to 
the romanticists), of expansive dissolution in nature, of the 
oneness of man and nature; he will emphasize, on the 
contrary, the insignificance of the inanimate world in com- 
parison with man, the godlike ruler of the earth; the dif- 
ference between man and nature, the gulf which separates 
them; he will sing of human experience as he sees it through 
his own purified, enlightened consciousness, and he will 
dwell in the region of true religion and true wisdom. The 
poetry of nature will be always with us, for we shall not 
give up the gain romanticism has brought; it will be over- 
shadowed, however, by a higher poetry, the poetry of man, 
of that which is eternal in man, as seen by the poet who is 
elevated to that coign of vantage from which he “sees into 
the life of things.” Barry CERF 


XXIX. THE DOCTRINE OF LEADERSHIP IN 
THE GREATER ROMANTIC POETS 


In his interesting discussion of the politics of the greater 
romantic poets, Mr. Walter Graham! throws light not so 
much upon the work of the poets as upon the men them- 
selves. The illumination is biographical rather than critical. 
Is it not possible to carry the analysis of the material further, 
to view the problem involved in the political doctrines of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, and Shelley in such a way 
as to give a literary as well as a biographical signi‘icance to 
the data? The importance of such analysis for Scott, 
Southey, and Keats is less, and in any case cannot be under- 
' taken in the present paper. With respect to Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, and Byron, however, such a considera- 
tion has not only its own value but would confirm and also 
perhaps offer a correction of the biographical view. 

In “the permanent politics of human nature’—to use 
Coleridge’s phrase—as distinguished froma party politics 
and domestic policies, the central fact for any political theory 
is its doctrine of leadership. To discover successively in the 
case of each of the four poets the nature and sources of 
authority, to fix the conception of leader explicit or implied 
and to indicate the importance of the result for a critical 
reading of the work of each poet is the object of this dis- 
cussion. 


I 
WoRDSWORTH AND THE GREAT MAN 


Wordsworth’s biographers have always made much of the 
crisis of his sympathy and love for France. And it is beyond 
question that with him, as with Coleridge, that crisis is the 
psychological key to the change from republicanism to a more 


1 P.M. L. A, XXXVI, 60-78. 
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conservative point of view.?, His new doctrine he delivered 
in his great tract Concerning the Relations of Great Britain, 
Spain, and Portugal, to each other, and to the common enemy, at 
this crisis, and specifically as effected by the Convention of 
Cintra. What has never been adequately, if at all, pointed 
out is that the conception which lifts this tract upon the 
Miltonic plane includes a fusion of the fundamental ideas of 
equality and worth of men and of their capacity for sover- 
eignty—though not under the earlier Rousseauistic nomencla- 
ture—with a conservative, certainly a less radical idea of 
great men. Wordsworth stands in a new light with regard to 
“the paradoxical reveries of Rousseau,’ but he none the less 
clings to the solider parts of them. These have coalesced 
into a new identity—‘‘the wisdom of the people.” For the 
present two sentences will suffice as testimony. “This was 
the feeling of the people; an awful feeling: and it is from these 
oracles that rulers are to learn.” ‘The People might see, 
upon great occasions,—in the practice of its rulers—a more 
adequate reflection of its own wisdom and virtue.’ 
Wordsworth’s conception of a great man is implicit in all 
but his very earliest writing. It is explicit and even elaborated 
in the great tract and in the essay contributed to The Friend 
in 1809, not many months after the cract was written. The 
great man is marked by “‘intellectual courage”’ which is found 
with “talents matured by experience without which it can not 
exist at all’; or with “the rapid insight of peculiar genius, by 
which the fitness of an act may be instantly determined, and 
which will supply higher motives than mere talents can 
furnish for encountering difficulty and danger, and will sug- 
gest better resources for diminishing or overcoming them,”’ or 
with that fixed and habitual “principle, which implies the 
absence of all selfish anticipations, . . . and the inward 
disavowal of any tribunal higher or more dreaded than the 
mind’s own judgment upon its own act.”” Best of all—at its 


2 See Ode, ‘Who rises on the banks of Seine.” 
8 Prose Works of William Wordsworth, London, 1896, IT 205. 
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highest—it is found with all three in one man.‘ These gifts 
yield ‘“‘the supreme comprehension of intellect and passion”’ ;§ 
they lead to “elevation, the absolute possession of the individ- 
ual mind, . . . a consistency or harmony of the being within 
itself, which no outward agency can reach to disturb or 
impair.’* This high quality governs the actions of heroes, 
statesmen, legislators, and warriors, produces the works of 
pure science and of the “combined faculties.’’ The conception 
is the stuff of Wordsworth’s most imposing political thinking 
and of his long-brewing philosophy of education; moreover, it 
was wrought into the fibre of many of his greatest poems— 
even before the Convention of Cintra pamphlet was under- 
taken.’ And in that conception the vox populi continued to 
hold a place, for into the generation about him the great man 
directs his “‘quickest glance.” From it he learns as from an 
oracle,—but the power to determine what is oracular in the 
vox populi is enshrined in the great man’s “elevation,” for 
he disavows any higher tribunal. The great man is a selective 
focal point of the wisdom and virtue of nature and of ordinary 
men. 

In Wordsworth’s poetry are to be found enough restate- 
ments of this conception to establish it as a cardinal doctrine 
of the poet. There is the appeal to great men in the sonnet 
to Milton and the sonnet beginning 


Great men have been among us. 


Presentiments and many passages in The Prelude*® revea’ 
the sources of the leader’s power. As early as 1802 the leader 
and these sources are brought together in the sonnet to The 
King of Sweden. 


4 Tbid., 1 129 ff. 

5 Ibid., I 208. 

Tbid., I 84 ff. 

7 Wordsworth wrote in 1840 to Professor Reed: “It was . . . gratifying 
to me . . . that you should have considered the Tract on the Convention 
of Cintra in relation tomy poems . . . ” Memoirs of William Wordsworth 
Boston 1851, I, 418. 

8 E.g. Prelude V, ll. 39-41; XIV, ll. 188-192. 
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. . . that great king: ... 
Who, taking counsel of unbending Truth, 
By one example hath set forth to all 
How they with dignity may stand.® 


Of the education of ‘The Governor” he wrote in 1801 with 
a half-conscious vision of his fullest theory, 


’Tis not in battles that from youth we train 

The Governor who must be wise and good, 

And temper with the sternness of the brain 
Thoughts motherly, and meek as womanhood. 
Wisdom doth live with children round her knees: 
Books, leisure, perfect freedom, and the talk 

Man holds with week-day man in the hourly walk 
Of the mind’s business: these are the degrees 

By which true Sway doth mount; this is the stalk 
True Power doth grow on; and her rights are these.!° 


Nearly forty years later (1838) he described for the last 
forceful time the quality and character of heroic action. 


Blest Statesman He, whose Mind’s unselfish will 
Leaves him at ease among grand thoughts: whose eye 
Sees that, apart from magnanimity, 

Wisdom exists not; nor the humbler skill 

Of Prudence, disentangling good and ill 

With patient care. What tho’ assaults run high 
They daunt not him who holds his m‘nistry, 
Resolute, at all hazards, to fulfill 

Its duties; ... 


And just half way between, in the Ecclesiastical Sonnets IX: 


Calm as an under-current, strong to draw 

Millions of waves into itself, . . . the spirit of Nassau 
Swerves not, . . . from its end 

Swerves not—diverted by a casual law. 

Had moral action e’er a nobler scope? 

The Hero comes to liberate, not defy; . . . # 


® Poetical Works, ed. Hutchinson, p. 305. 
0 Tbid., p. 304. 
" Tbid., p. 514. 
12 Tbid., p. 442. 
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But no one would be foolish enough to base a judgment ona 
few instances such as these from a poet who was sometimes 
capable of entertaining ideas not in perfect harmony with 
each other. Fortunately there spring to the mind of any 
reader of Wordsworth’s poetry numberless occasions on 
which this theory of his manifests itself. One recalls that 
Rob Roy 


. « « was wise as brave; 
As wise in thought as bold in deed: 
For in the principles of things 
He sought his moral creed." 


Dion and especially its conclusion stir in one’s memory. 
There are among many other sonnets, Seathwaite Chapel and 
London, 1802. Indeed, this theory lights up—nothing else 
could do so—the tributes to Schill, to Hofer, to Palafox, the 
lines written in expectation of the Death of Mr. Fox, the 
portrait of Burke, and the passage in The Prelude (XIV, 112) 
beginning 
Such minds are truly from the Deity. 


Many, many poems on political and ecclesiastical subjects, 
notably sonnets, are newly significant in this light. The 
sonnet To Toussaint L’Ouverture becomes at once something 
deeper, and something more precise, than a semi-pautheis- 
tic, semi-mystic tribute to an individual. And, with all its 
admirable economy of policy, the Character of a Happy 
Warrior rests upon the law of reason. He 


Through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw. 


Over all such instances hangs the capital instance of 
Wordsworth’s own conception of himself. For Wordsworth 
conceived himself as forming in the mould of the ideal leader. 
There is The Prelude to prove it, The Recluse, and certain of 
the sonnets and letters. In all these we have not only the 
leader, but the source and quality of his leadership. 


8 [bid., p. 291. 
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Finally, we have to assure ourselves that this theory and 
practice of Wordsworth is in thorough agreement with the 
fundamentals of his general philosophy. The latter “‘de- 
pends upon the asserted identity between our childish 
instincts and our enlightened reason.” Sir Leslie Stephen, 
whom I have just quoted, elaborates thus: “Our vague in- 
stincts are consolidated into reason by meditation, sympathy 
with our fellows, communion with nature, and a constant 
devotion to ‘high endeavors.’’”* Sir Leslie’s categories are 
not strictly ours, but they so nearly coincide that no one 
would find contradiction in them. But should we not choose 
to appeal to such authority, we may make our own affirma- 
tion. The terms of the great man theory are the essential 
terms of all Wordsworth’s teaching, as indeed the quota- 
tions from The Prelude and The Recluse prove: Reason, 
Nature, Unbending Truth, Virtue, Duty (resolute obedience 
to the vision seen). And, whether Wordsworth would have 
been pleased at the thought or not, a leadership theory is a 
more logical development of his general philosophy than a 
maundering sureness that every dalesman within thirty 
miles of Rydal Water was sensitive to the high things whose 
dwelling is the light of setting suns—and more consistent 
with the neighborly facts. 


II 
COLERIDGE: THE STATESMAN AND THE ‘CLERISY.’ 


For Coleridge’s change from an early radicalism to a more 
conservative position, Mr. Graham’s case is clear. Yet in 
themselves the earlier doctrines are not soluble in the later. 
So much is certain. We must examine the evidence to see 
what new idea harmonized these oppositions, and what in- 


4 See e.g. Prelude XIV, ll. 147 ff., Recluse, Part First, ll. 669 ff. and 
sonnets ‘composed while the author was engaged in writing a tract occa- 
sioned by the Convention of Cintra.’ 

% Stephen, Hours in a Library, London, 1907, III, 146-7. 

Ibid., 166. 
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fluence of idea or of event moved him from one position to the 
other. 

The psychology of the situation is simple. Coleridge, like 
others who once held faith in the wisdom and righteousness 
of the proletariat, found himself convinced by the French 
events that the theories upon which he had once explained 
them were not true. He inherited at this juncture the best 
of Burke’s conservatism. The people were not compact of 
vision and the power to initiate achieving action. The 
Voice of God was, at the least, not always in residence in the 
people. The more unquestioning heard the voice, no longer 
audible in that quarter, speak from the Man of Destiny. 
Men of thought, like Wordsworth and Coleridge, with uner- 
ring logic brought themselves to a new, founded position. 
What the new position was, exactly, and how, in the case of 
Coleridge, it was arrived at is clear from the following pas- 
sage. On April 29, 1832, to whatever auditors were at High- 
gate, Coleridge said: 

I never said that the vox populi was of course the vox Dei. It may be; but 
it may be, and with equal probability, a priori, vox Diaboli. That the voice 
of ten millions of men calling for the same thing is a spirit, I believe; but 


whether that be a spirit of heaven or hell, I can only know by trying the 
thing called for by the prescript of reason and God’s will.” 


The new doctrine, then, does not desert for good and all the 
old, that vox populi is Vox Dei, But it subjects the popular 
will to the test of reason and divine intent in the mind of one 
who has knowledge of the high and holy prescript. In other 
words the new idea of leader is introduced, a leader with 
power to affirm or forbid. 

Coleridge, indeed, pretty freely recognizes that there are 
men of a common order and men of genius.'* He without 
question sets aside as a superior the gifts and services of 


17 The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, New York, 1854, 
Table Talk, V1, 393. 
8 Tbid., VI, Table Talk, 318, 380, 415. 
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“the Cranmers, Hampdens, and Sidneys.’”® And he rec- 
ognizes with some explicitness, though not with rigorous 
consistency, the three orders of mental capacity that Machia- 
velli designates.2® He translates: ‘“There are brains of three 
races. The one understands of itself; the other understands 
as much as is shown it by others; the third neither under- 
stands of itself, nor what is shown it by others.”"* In The 
Friend he introduces the quotation with “Machiavelli has 
well observed.” The first order is genius. Its capacity to 
“understand of itself” is a gloss on the cryptic “the greatest 
and best of men is but an aphorism.” Genius is ‘“‘the action 
of reason and imagination.” This action affords “one of 
the most characteristic and infallible criteria of the different 
ranks of men’s intellects . . . the instinctive habit which all 
superior minds have of endeavouring to bring, and of never 
resting till they have brought into unity the scattered facts 
which occur in conversation, or in the statements of men of 
business.”** The second order—the taught—finds itself 
illustrated by those persons, for example, who in philosophy 
are incapable of pushing back the frontiers in speculative 
science but to whom the charted science need not therefore 
be a terra incognita.™ The distinction between these two 
orders is made perfectly clear by the phrase: “the few men of 
genius among the learned class.’”* The nature of the third 
class, the not-learned, is set beyond doubt by a passage in 
The Statesman’s Manual: “To the immense majority of 
men, even in civilized countries, speculative philosophy has 
ever been, and must ever remain, a éerra incognita.”*” The 
whole matter under consideration is neatly touched off by 

19 bid., II, The Friend, 68. 

2 Tbid., 1, The Manual, 427; 11, The Friend, 114-115. 

% Jbid., 1, The Manual, 427. 

#3 Ibid., I, Aids, 129. 

%3 Jbid., VI, Table Talk, 319. 

 Ibid., VI, Table Talk, 380. 

% Ibid., 1, Manual, 428; Biographia Literaria, II, 251. 

[bid., INI, Biographia Literaria, 251. 

37 Ibid., 1, Statesman’s Manual, 428. 
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the “profaccia with a desponding sigh” in The Statesman’s 
Manual: “From a popular philosophy and a philosophic 
populace, Good Sense deliver us!’’s 

The basis for Coleridge’s idea of a great man lies in that 
“contradistinction of the understanding from reason—for 
which,” he writes in 1825, “during twenty years I have been 
contending.’’® “By the ‘understanding,’ I mean the faculty 
of thinking and forming judgments on the notices furnished 
by the sense, according to certain rules existing in itself, 
which rules constitute its distinct nature. By the pure 
‘reason,’ I mean the power by which we become possessed 
of principles.’*° “The reason itself is the same in all men, 
yet the means of exercising it, and the materials,—that is, 
the facts and conceptions—on which it is exercised, being 
possessed in very different degrees by different persons, 
the practical result is, of course, equally different.” 

The greatness of the mind, then, depends upon its bring- 
ing into unity with themselves and all things all the facts and 
conceptions, that is, upon the power to make the under- 
standing serve the reason and the reason subserve the under- 
standing. It is the function of reason in this reference “‘to 
comprehend,” that is, to subordinate the notions of sense 
and the rules of the understanding’s experience to absolute 
principles or necessary laws. Thus the reason ‘“‘compre- 
hends’”’ all in the unity. 

If, now, we bring together the elements so far set forth we 
find that the laws or principles of reason and the regulations 
of prudence or understanding can make contact only in the 
unifying mind of superior men. This indeed, in practice, is 
Coleridge’s conception. Pure reason in its fullness is Al- 
mighty Wisdom. ‘The laws of the Hebrew Commonwealth,” 
for example, “‘which flowed from the pure reason, remain and 


% [bid., I, Statesman’s Manual, 442. 
Ibid., I, Aids, 257. 

% [bid., II, The Friend, 164. 

[bid., Il, The Friend, 148. 

Tbid., II, The Friend, 146. 
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are immutable.” From the statesman ‘“‘we have a right to ex- 
pect a sober and meditative accommodation to our own times 
and country of those important truths declared in the in- 
spired writings for a thousand generations.’ Here then is 
that “prescript of reason” by which the leader, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, or another, shall try the vox populi to discover 
whether it be vox Dei or vox diaboli. 

The development of Coleridge’s conservatism, which is 
nothing more than the subjection of the vague urges of a 
populace or a mob to the control of a seer, may be traced 
at the critical moment in his so-called political poems. In 
The Destruction of the Bastille and the lines To a Young Lady, 
the approval is for the freeing of Freedom—nothing more. 
Of the twelve sonnets in the Juvenile Poems, several exalt 
individual genius, one or two imply the value of the great 
leader to the cause of liberty, and the sonnet to Priestley 
looks with sharp disapproval upon the voice of the people 
and its result in the special case. 


Though roused by that dark Vizir Riot rude 
Have driven our Priestley o’er the ocean swell; . . . 


In Religious Musings, in which the French Revolution is 
heralded as the beginning of that great upheaval of the in- 
numerable tribes of the oppressed, not only are these tribes 
roused by “eloquent men” “stung to rage with pity,” but 
“the mad careering of the storm’”’ thus set going is tamed by 
“Philosophers and Bards,” 


Enemored with the charms of order . 


and hating “the unseemly disproportion.’”** These, who 
realize the charms of order, are ‘“‘Coadjutors of God,” “‘the 
elect of Heaven,” and their function is to dart their strong 
eye through the deeds of men and to adore steadfastly, yet 


Ibid., 1, Manual, 423. 
Idid., VII, Pooms, 77. 
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humbly, Nature’s essence, mind, and energy—in short what 
Coleridge later designated ‘‘Reason.”’ 

The Destiny of Nations carries us forward by a definition 
of freedom. 


For what is freedom but the unfettered use 

Of all the powers which God for use had given? 
But chiefly this, him first, him last to view 
Through meaner powers and secondary things 
Effulgent, as through clouds that veil his blaze.* 


It is not the possession of those 


who deem themselves most free 
When they within this gross and visible sphere 
Chain down the winged thought, scoffing ascent, ' 
Proud in their meanness.* 


The Ode to the Departing Year adds nothing. France, an Ode 
is the record of the crisis in the poet’s soul, which followed 
France’s assault upon Switzerland. So after all, runs the 
burden of the conclusion, the great upheaval was the vain 
rebellion of ‘‘the Sensual and the Dark,”’ was not informed by 
the voice of God. Fears in Solitude, written in April of 1798, 
is a call to Britons. The lines have fed on bitter disappoint- 
ment, but they confirm the Ode. 

When we assemble the evidence of the poems, we find, then, 
that freedom of man, liberty, is through them all the contin- 
ued object of the poet’s devotion. Nevertheless, from the 
first he does not exclude freedom secured to men by a 
Kosciusko, let us say; specifically in his most elaborate 
statement he not only allows to the “‘Coadjutors of God’’ the 
initiation and propulsion of freedom’s ideals but also assigns 
to these “Philosophers and Bards” the task of molding to 
perfect forms the “confusions” of ‘the outrageous mass.” 
Finally—and with intensest significance—his own reversal of 
judgment on the French upheaval is based soundly on his 
devotion to freedom and illustrates, in his own person, the 


% Tbid., VII, 83. 
% Tbid., VII, Poems, 83. 
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Philosopher and Bard trying events by the prescript of 
reason and concluding that vox populi is in the instance before 
him vox diaboli. 

In the light of the same doctrine, Coleridge’s conception 
of the jus divinum of kings becomes an intelligible matter. 
For the “‘direct relation of the state and its magistracy to the 
Supreme Being’’*’ is merely the fact of the unity of reason 
and the access to reason of all men fit to rule. And it is to 
be remembered that, though “the reason hath faith in it- 
self in its own revelations,” by his acts a man of power may 
write himself down a demagogue,** and no leader. Camiola 
seems almost to have had her eye on this teaching when she 
addressed the King of Sicily: 


Since, when you are unjust, the deity 
Which you may challenge as a king, parts from you. 

In the same light, too, much of the material interpolated in 
The Friend for entertainment of the reader and refreshment 
—God save the mark!—after the philosophical disquisi- 
tions, becomes significant, taking on for the reader the as- 
sociative values that it bore in the author’s mind. For 
example: in Essays XI and XII of the General Introduction 

Napoleon is finally ruled out of court as “the mimic and 
: caricaturist of Charlemagne.’*® Charlemagne more or less 
is accepted at Alcuin’s evaluation as the embodiment of the 
Platonic philosopher become king. Napoleon is no philoso- 
pher and no king because he takes to mimicing his prede- 
cessor’s acts instead of accommodating anew to the 
circumstances the principles and prescript of Reason. 
Likely enough, had Coleridge known Eginhard’s document 
he would have ruled out Charlemagne for his attempt at an 
Augustus Redivivus. Nevertheless, though this throws a 
question at the doctrine itself, the choice and treatment of the 
material is illuminated. 


Ibid., 1, Manual, 429. 
8 [bid., VI, Lay Sermon, 170-1. 
Tbid., 1, The Friend, 79 ff. 
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Of Coleridge’s praise of Sir Alexander Ball nothing more 
need be said than that, if his perspectives were crooked and 
his judgment wrong, the exaltation of the little great man 
was orthodox, well within the teaching. In his recondite 
Royal Society Essay on the Prometheus of Aeschylus,*° even 
one in the porch of the temple can see the god out of the 
machine: for Aeschylus, the Eleusinian, has concealed in his 
tragedy and poetry (so says S. T. C.) a philosophema. The 
mythos of the colossal hero is “the generation of the vous, or 
pure reason in man!’ Upon no other theory can I explain 
Coleridge’s explanation than upon his obsession with the 
doctrine of leader as already set forth. This Coleridge who 
uplifted Sir Alexander Ball and degraded the Prometheus 
Bound is, one reminds oneself, the Coleridge who protected 
his leader against quack competition by telling the Higher 
Classes of Society how to recognize the demagogue with 
eleven tests, at least four of which we might here turn 
—_ the analyst himself. 


' For Coleridge regarded himself as leader, beyond question. ; 


It was the basic inconsistency of his earliest addresses that 


they were “Conciones ad Populum’’—the discourses ofa 


leader. In Lines on a Friend, written in his youth, he says, 


To me hath Heaven with bounteous hand assigned 
Energic Reason and a shaping mind, 
The daring ken of Truth, the Patriot’s part . 


And long before Coleridge sat upon Highgate Hill mumbling 
to his disciples, he was leading statesmen to the fountain of 
political truth, and philosophers to the source of Reason. 
The Highgate Table Talk is proof for the latter end; just as 
the tone of the addresses is for the first—not to speak of his 
judgment after the Swiss episode, that the vox populi in 
France was not vox Dei, but vox diaboli. The serious concern 


* Delivered May 18, 1825. 

“ Complete Works, IV, Essay on Prometheus, 351. 
* Tbid., VI, Lay Sermon, 170-1. 

* Tbid., VII, Poems, 56. 
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over his success and failure with the distinction of Reason 
and Understanding is evidence in the interval. The best of 
all evidence, however, if we hold in mind the relation of the 
great man to the learned classes, is the correction in Cole- 
ridge’s own hand upon the title page of a copy of the States- 
man’s Manual.“ After the words A Lay Sermon Addressed 
to the Higher Classes of Society, the author has added but more 
particularly to the Learned.* The asterisk guides to the fol- 
lowing footnote: “So it was ordered to be printed, and so, 
I believe, it was advertised.” Futhermore, by merely 
measuring against his doctrine Coleridge’s method of per- 
formance—with him so conscious a process!—it would be 
clear to a child that he conceived himself with some wistful- 
ness but with some complacency, also, as leader. 

It still remains to point out that the rights and duties of the 
early Jacobinical faith, recognized in the problem of govern- 
ment by Rousseau, maintain their place in the new scheme. 
For since Reason is resident in all men, every man may unite 
himself to the form of society planned and perfected by the 
leader in accordance with the prescripts of Reason and yet 
obey himself only and remain as free as before. Thus with 
both poets the leader is the interpreter of the will of all. 


III 
SHELLEY: THE LIBERATOR 


The youth of Byron and Shelley, coming twenty years 
after that of Wordsworth and Coleridge, was subjected to 
different influences. And for all their democratic zeal they 
were strongly taken with the glamor of the Man of Destiny. 
With them consequently the great man is a more salient 
feature. Shelley comes chronologically last in this group, 
but psychologically he precedes Byron. 

At the outset we must remind ourselves that the universe 
struck Shelley as a myth-maker and poet, and it struck 
him as what may be termed a humanitarian or sociological 


“Tn the Widener Collection, Harvard College Library. 
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philosopher. The world that struck the poet in these distinct 
ways is in the large a sociological laboratory. In it certain 
facts like winds, and dropping leaves, and sweet voices that 
fall silent are quite outside sociological generalizations. For 
them he is a lyre. All other facts he forced to submit to the 
analysis of his reason. He discovers a formula and, like 
all his kind, he thinks he has found the philosopher’s stone. 

This formula presents the human situation in terms of 
good and evil. Shelley is a perfectibilist. Love is the sole 
law which should govern the moral world.* Under its sway 
all men will be good. The misery of men is not grounded in 
nature or in the tyranny of the Maker, but is caused by “the 
absence of reason.’“* Who shall introduce reason? The 
leader. How? ‘By an unadorned display of moral truth.’ 
So shall men be liberated. Shelley’s own practical devices 
as an eager reformer seem small when compared with the 
cosmic convulsions of the Prometheus. Yet in spite of the 
distance measured between the real world and the ideal, 
Percy Bysshe Shelley and Laon and Prometheus are one type. 
They are, in Shelley’s mind, the enemies and victims of 
tyrants, the idealized benefactors of men who for their ef- 
forts to bring men happiness suffer oppression. 

Slave, tyrant, rebel—these constitute the Shelleyan 
triangle. 


The slave and. the tyrant are twin-born foes.‘* 
When Liberty, inducted always by rebelling men, comes, 


. . . tyrants and slaves are like Shadows of night 
In the van of the morning light.® 


4 The Complete Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. Hutchinson, 
1914, p. 37. 

Notes to Queen Mab. 

‘47 Trish Pamphlet, written with this conviction. 

48 Poetical Works, ed. Hutchinson, 1914, p. 571. 

49 Tbid., p. 616. 
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The rebel may be the lowliest of men; his name may be leg- 
ion. Hear the trumpeting last line of The Mask of Anarchy: 


Ye are many—they are few. 


But when, as in The Revolt of Islam, an army of rebellious 
patriots moves upon the oppressors, they meet disaster. A 
leader is needed: his mere name—Laon—turns defeat to 
victory and he is proclaimed 


The friend and the preserver of the free! (1. 1875) 


Since the aim of the leader here is to create a perfectibilist 
world, it follows that in the ideal anarchy of universal intelli- 
gence he becomes useless. He is therefore a temporary 
phenomenon. Shelley takes casual note of this fact in the 
sonnet on Political Greatness. Political greatness creates a 
world in which it is not needed. This is practically illustrated 
in the conclusions of Shelley’s plots—and explains these. 
Upon what he himself would have spent his humanitarian 
energy in such a world, there is no hint. 

There are three longer works which deal with social ques- 
tions: Queen Mab, The Revolt of Islam, and Prometheus 
Unbound. In the first, a juvenile piece entirely under the in- 
fluence of Godwin,*° there is no sign as to how the ultimate 
millenium is to be achieved, though there is a vision of it. 
In the second a fleeting glimpse of the millenium is attained. 
In the third good begins its eternal reign. This progress in 
achievement moves on, pari passu, with the potency of the 
liberator. In Queen Mab the future does not become the 
present. Two conditions are set side by side, without any 
hint as to how the change is to come. It may be that there 
is no change because there is no leader; it may be that there 
is no leader because the change is not depicted. The Revolt 
of Islam does not arrive at the end Shelley dreamed because 
the forces of right have no adequate protagonist. Or, once 
more, it may be that the leader fails Shelley because he does 


50 B.S. Allen: Shelley and Godwin, Unpublished dissertation in Harvard 
College Library, p. 325. 
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not see quite what the leader is to achieve. But the humani- 
tarian ideal] in relation to the shameful present is taking 
a clear shape; and step by step the need of a chief mover is 
becoming clear. In Prometheus Unbound we come near to a 
final position. But when at length the Spirit of the Hour 
blows upon “the fairest shell of Ocean,” and the prophesy of 
“one brotherhood”’ is achieved, the liberator—as liberator— 
being useless drops out of sight. Act IV has no place for 
Prometheus, unless we were to suffer the bathos of hearing 
him exalt his own good and perfect work. 

Shelley’s conception of a leader is that of a reformer not 
that of a philosopher. He is concerned with an instrument 
for achieving freedom,—religious, political, economic. The 
sources of a leader’s gift, the nature of it, how specifically 
he is to enlighten the world, these are not his affairs. Great 
men are excellent in proportion as they defy and strike down 
tyranny. He illustrates his theory in his own practice and 
in that of his heroes. Sometimes his writings are the weapons 
of his assault, sometimes they depict the assault upon ty- 
ranny of other real or imagined people. Of the illustrations as 
of the theory it must be said that they are at home in the 
mind of an indignant visionary, somewhat obsessed by a 
vulgar love of confrontations in which the high are cast down 
and the lowly raised up. (Ozymandias has a much more pre- 
cise motive than sadness at the shortness of man’s works.) 
The whole conception has not the completeness of mind 
that looks before and after and sees the great world in the 
little. 


IV 
Byron: THE REBEL 


Byron had, like Shelley, an unconquerable social interest. 
It comes out everywhere in what is enduring in his writings. 
It comes out not least of all in the use he makes of his sense of 
beauty. He, himself, and his heroes, when they are most 
isolated from humanity, are most bound to it by ties as deep 
as the human heart. Their division is negative, forced upon 
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them by society, not positive, the result of desire. Rebel- 
lion against the world and the world’s law is their course. 
They seek life unconditioned. So to him—and to the heroes— 
nature is the consoler, and not infrequently leads through 
consolation to a new, ideal union with the world that is to be. 


The mountains look on Marathon— 

And Marathon looks on the sea; 

And musing there an hour alone, 

I dream’d that Greece might still be free. 


But almost as frequently the consolation breeds a savage pity 
for self and self’s trials. There result two Byrons—and two 
types of heroes in the poems. 

It is the fault of certain critics that they do not make this 
distinction, and that, in one phrase or another, they depict 
Byron dragging the pageant of his bleeding heart through 
Europe. They interpret Missolonghi as a pose. They can 
not have read the letters. A noble desire to espouse the cause 
of those who seek any temporal improvement runs through 
them. In the “war of men with monarchs,” he would give 
his blood. He speaks almost with yearning of an Italian 
republic. Yet he knows that the dream can be made real 
only by leaders. “If the Neapolitans have but a single Mas- 
saniello amongst them, they will beat the bloody butchers 
of the crown and sabre.””™ 


Let one living head, 
But one arise,—we come, we come! 


As the hope of some such leadership waned, he thought—and 
spoke—of taking a part in the business himself.“ His part 


51 The Poetical Works of Lord Byron, Oxford edition 1914, Don Juan, 
III; cf. also Childe Harold, IV, cuxxvin. 

52 The Works of Lord Byron: Letters and Journals, ed. R. E. Prothero, 
London, 1898, V, 383, 403. 

8 Tbid., 155. 

Tbid., 188-9. 

% Letters and Journals, VI, 112; cf. also V, 20 and VI, 257. 
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would have been a leading one whether for good or for bad, as 
that last Greek adventure was to prove. 


For I will teach, if possible, the stones 
To rise against earth’s tyrants. 


The same aspect of Byron shows through—with a bit of 
flourish, one feels—in the comment on the brilliant narrative 
of his taking in the murdered military commander. “I 
shall,” he writes, “never be deterred from a duty of humanity 
by all the assassins of Italy, and that is a wide word.’ Of 
one Byron “a duty of humanity” was the watchword. Tothe 
last he dreamed of leading men to a less conditioned life. 
The other uttered sobs of personal anguish and his bitter- 
sweet “gypsy laughter from the bushes,” for he saw himself 
no hope of a life less cabined. 

The famous dictum, then, that Byron is the hero of all his 
poems is misleading. For if there are two Byrons there may 
be two kinds of heroes. So it proves. 

There are those whom we may represent by Lara. Lara 
moves as Byron would have, among the amazing properties 
of the Gothic romance. Clearly this hero is not bent on 
serving his kind. He differs seriously from Byron only in his 
tight-lipped habit. He is almost inarticulate, which the real 
Byron was never for one moment in all his life. But the 
“scattered dints of many a scar’”*’ and the accumulated weight 
of the narrator’s phrases imply that he sought once to find for 
himself through physical protest a free environment. He 
could not, and his cheek never changed “from its callow 
gloom.” At the last “a calm disdain. . . .rose to reconcile 
him with his fate.’** Childe Harold, “the world’s tired 
denizen’’** expresses the philosophy upon which Lara acts. 

Existence may be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and sufferance make its firm abode 


Tbid., V, 136. 
Lara, Il, xxm. 
Jbid., II, 
Childe Harold, xxvi 
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The bare and desolated bosoms: mute 

The camel labors with the heaviest load, 
And the wolf dies in silence,—not bestowed 
In vain should such example be; if they, 
Things of ignoble or of savage mood, 

Endure and shrink not, we of nobler clay 
May temper it to bear,—it is but for a day.” 


The situation which prompts this reaction is simple: 


First Freedom, and then Glory—when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption,—barbarism at last." 


Harold, Lara, and their like dream of the glorious Freedom 


which in their time has departed from the earth; for a day, 
perhaps, they struggle to bring it back. But struggling 
decays into protest, protest into grim despondence. The 
cause of this declension is that the hero thinks of and yearns 
for his right of humanity, instead of concerning himself 
with his duty of humanity. 

Byron could, however, interpret rights in terms of duties. 
His preoccupation with Prometheus is significant. Yet 
Prometheus is not the perfect type of those of Byron’s 
heroes who are more than egoists. Shelley once pointed out 
that “The only imaginary being in any degree resembling 
Prometheus, is Satan,’”® and Carlyle asserted that “Satan 
also is Byron’s grand exemplar, the hero of his poetry, and 
the model apparently of his conduct.” Shelley, furthermore, 
carefully marked the distinction between the two figures. 
They both are characterized by “‘courage and majesty, and 
firm and patient opposition to omnipotent force’’; Prometheus 
is “exempt from the taints of ambition, envy, revenge, and a 
desire for personal aggrandisement,” and Satan is not.“ The 
difference is that Prometheus is actually a whole being, all 
the contradictory elements brought into areverend unity, and 


60 Tbid., IV, xxt. 

Jbid., IV, cvm1. 

* Preface to Prometheus Unbound. 

® Carlyle, Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, London, 1857, I, 238. 
Preface to Prometheus Unbound. 
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that in Satan the contradictions are still contradictory. 
This, it seems to me, must be what Carlyle had in mind when 
he said Satan is Byron’s grand exemplar.“ Now, though 
Byron’s noblest heroes may be said to oppose the moral law 
for the purpose, in part, of advancing their own interests, 
their opposition is not grounded in a wilful desire to secure 
their own rights but in a courageous and majestic ambition 
to secure the rights of others against an omnipotent force. 
In this way duty enters into the formula. : 
© In Cain the stimulus is Lucifer himself. It is possible, 
even, to rationalize Lucifer as the rebellious thought of man. 
Cain: How! 
You know my thoughts? 
Lucifer: They are the thoughts of all 
Worthy of thought;—’tis your immortal part 
Which speaks within you.* 


Cain’s complaint against Adam and Eve is that they served 
themselves with no eye, no love for their offspring. Their 
rights, not their duties guided them. He speaks always 
in terms not of himself alone but of his children. Even the 
beasts of the field he would redeem from the curse of the 
fruit. Yet, finally, in spite of all that is courageous and high- 
minded in his opposition, the taint of envy and revenge leads 
him to confuse service with personal gratification, and he 
who desired to be free of death and to free men, leads Death 
into the world for the first time. Cain had attained no inner 
unity, although the “duty of humanity” may be said to have 
been emerging into a central place. 

Between those early heroes, like Conrad and Lara (1814), 
and Cain (1821) there is a transition group represented by 
Manfred (1817). Manfred seeks oblivion, self-oblivion.” 
He has found that ““The tree of Knowledge is not that of life. 
In him courage, firmness, and patience have gathered power 
over men and over material and over spirits. Yet all’s but 


See Froude, Thomas Carlyle, I, 216. 
Cain, Act I, Scene 1. 
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naught. His taint was ambition; for though he could say 


I have done men good, 
And I have met with good even among men,—"” 


he was not content. “This avail’d not.” He could not define 
life in duties, he asserted and exercised the arrogant rights of a 
satanic spirit. In the Hall of Arimanes, a spirit of evil ad- 
mires him. 

Yet, see, he mastereth himself, and makes 

His torture tributary to his will. 


Had he been one of us, he would have made 
An awful spirit.“ 


Manfred had never that desire to free men which animated 
Cain, and he never came to humiliate himself as did Cain. 
As a character, he looks forward toward the condition in 
which service is a goal and humility a reaction upon ar- 
rogance. But he is none the less still very much like those 
who protested vigorously against their world. He does not 
fall into mere vociferous despondency, as they, however,— 
until he has conquered. Then he is overwhelmed by the 
desperate boredom of omniscience, without love. As a fact 
it seems to me, Manfred can not accurately be called Pro- 
methean; he can not even be called Satanic. He typifies the 
degree of rebellion beyond the vague sullenness of Lara but 
this side the intelligent opposition of Cain and Lucifer. Such 
is the Byronic Rebel. 

With respect to the thought of Wordsworth, of Coleridge, 
of Byron, and of Shelley, it is, then, possible to expound the 
phrase “the permanent politics of human nature.” Such 
an interpretation confirms and indeed constitutes a gloss 
upon Mr. Graham’s assertion that, with these poets, “a 
deeper expediency of humaneness and justice’ regulated the 
politica! outlook. It reveals their philosophy of politics, 
not their practice. And yet it makes clear that the “change 
of political face” in Wordsworth and in Coleridge was not 


® Manfred, Act 1, Sc. I. 
* Ibdid., Act II, So. IV. 
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apparent but real, and that it consists largely of the introduc- 
tion of a leader into the Jacobinical formula. And, finally, it 
seems to me to raise seriously the question whether one can 
say even of Shelley and Byron that their politics “‘were upon 
an emotional basis.”” For in each of the four—whatever his 
success—there is a powerful effort of thought directed toward 
a solution of the permanent human problem of leadership. 
B. H. LEHMAN 


x 
eye 


XXX. WILLIAM GODWIN’S INFLUENCE UPON 
JOHN THELWALL 


At two periods in the eighteenth century, literature was 
more closely and more frequently associated than is its wont, 
with immediately contemporary events, and instead of be- 


_ ing a disinterested interpretation of life it was enlisted in the 


service of propaganda. At the outset of the century party- 
politics, the bickering of Whig and Tory, more than once 
roused Defoe, Arbuthnot, Addison, and Swift to seize a 
polemic pen, and from the tumult of controversy emerged 
works like The Campaign amd The History of John Bull, in- 
spired as much by anticipated rewards as by agitated feelings. 
Again, at the close of the century, in the presence of such a 
social upheaval as the French Revolution, it was impossible 
for thinking men to remain neutral. Problems, born of the in- 
tellectual ferment of the age and concerned with the funda- 
mental issues of religion, morals, and government, stirred 
men to a white heat of partisanship and set them writing 
passionately, according to their sympathies, in behalf of 
liberty, equality, the state of nature and civilization, Chris- 
tianity and atheism, and traditional ethics and individualis- 
tic morality. Losing contact with beauty, imaginative 
literature indeed at this time too often staggers under a 
weight of social philosophy. 

Among the most persistent in the cause of radicalism was 
John Thelwall. As one of the early agitators for Parliamen- 
tary reform and as a vigorous pamphleteer and popular 
lecturer on politics who fearlessly upbraided the ruling powers 
and expounded the detested doctrines of liberalism, he was a 
constant thorn in the side of the anti-Jacobins. Tried for 
high treason in 1794, he like Hardy and Horne Tooke was 
acquitted. Then he courageously renewed and continued 
his objectionable lectures until Pitt and Grenville, in ex- 
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asperation, finally succeeded in silencing him in 1795 by 
their bill for the suppression of sedition. At this gagging of a 
most obnoxious opponent Burke expressed satisfaction in 
sneering terms,' the Anti-Jacobin® rejoiced, and that most 
foul of contemporary satires, The Pursuits of Literature, 
which went through a discreditably large number of editions, 
was triumphant.’ A little later, when he was being driven 
from town to town by frantic prejudice and was tracked about 
by government spies, Thelwall enjoyed the friendship of 
Coleridge, and about the same time his early poem, The 
Peripatetic (1793) provided Wordsworth with the plan of 
The Excursion! 

In the course of his stimulating study of Thelwall, the 
only one that has yet been made, M. Cestre, particularly 
interested in Thelwall as a practical reformer, has ex- 
plained his relationship to William Godwin, but has not 
given a full and systematic account of that indebtedness, 
and, as not germane to his purpose, has left out of considera- 
tion the novel, Tie Daughter of Adoption, which, as much as 
Thelwall’s lectures and pamphlets, is under obligations to 
the author of Political Justice. To focus the attention upon 
these Godwinian elements in Thelwall’s work and to deal with 
them more completely than has yet been done is the aim of 
this paper. To students of literature who are acquainted 
with the extent of Godwin’s influence upon the fiction of his 
time and the poetry of Wordsworth and Shelley, such a dis- 
cussion may not be without interest. 


1A Letter to a Noble Lord. 

2 The Anti-J acobin—April 9, 1798. 

3 Pursuits of Literature. First American, from Seventh London edition, 
revised. Philadelphia 1800, p. 116, pp. 99, 297. 

4 John Thelwall,—Charles Cestre. London and New York, 1906. After 
comparing The Peripatetec and The Excursion Cestre concludes that the 
resemblance is “more than a fortuitous coincidence,’ (p. 29). A contem- 
porary opinion which he has overlooked, confirms his inference. After a 
visit to Thelwall, Crabb Robinson states in his Diary (February 12, 1815) 
“He talked of The Excursion as containing finer verses than there are in 
Milton, and as being in versification most admirable; but then Words- 
worth borrows without acknowledgment from Thelwall himself!!”’ 
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I. 


Thelwall’s primary concern is undoubtedly with con- 
temporary conditions, with the wretchedness that presses 
for immediate relief, and with the measures of partial re- 
form that may be carried into effect without overturning the 
foundations of society. He complains of very real evils: 
the frightful taxes and the infamous activities of the press- 
gang because of the French War, the emigration to America, 
the high cost of living as the result of monopoly, and the 


_ national debt, the interest on which is wrung from the laborer. 


His cry is that the war is depopulating the country, ruining it 
financially, and reducing the masses to misery. He notes 
with indignation that the increase in the cost of provisions 
has not been accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
wages, and he deplores the neglect of land capable of cultiva- 
tion. Nor is his knowledge of these questions purely aca- 
demic. To gather information at first hand he dropped into 
wayside ale-houses for a chat with the ragged laborers, and he 
engaged in conversation with fellow-travelers in stage- 
coaches, on ferries, and in the street. Indeed in his discus- 
sion of agrarian matters, Thelwall was no amateur economist; 
it was his belief in the social importance of the laborer 
that made him an advocate of universal suffrage. This man 
had a warm-blooded sympathy with his fellow-men that was 
many spans removed from Godwin’s self-complacent de- 
tachment from actuality. Coleridge did Thelwall only 
justice when he declared that “energetic activity of mind and 
of heart is his master feature.” 

Yet Thelwall’s preoccupation with contemporary affairs 
is misleading. It is surprising to find to what extent he was 
on the speculative questions of the day a Godwinian ideolo- 
gist, although this aspect of his opinions was less often revealed 
because as a public lecturer he knew the value of sticking close 
to concrete problems, and, besides, he was chary about the 
premature enlightenment of the masses, believing the mind 
must be gradually prepared for the reception of the abstract, 
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startling truths of the new philosophy. His acceptance of 
the principles of Political Justice was not unaccompanied by 
reservations. Possessing a keener sense for the hard facts 
of life and for the complexities of the social body, and in this 
respect unlike the youthful Shelley, who in later years was to 
subscribe to Godwinism in toto, Thelwall was not entirely 
blind to the limitations of Political Justice. He recognized 
that “its daring excellencies’” were alloyed with ‘‘vision- 
ary peculiarities of mind” and that the book, though 
“very valuable,” was certainly very imperfect.’* 

In some matters, as we shall see, he did not—and in this he 
showed common sense, if not merciless logic—follow Godwin 
to those extremes that made the Political Justice frequently a 
reductio ad absurdum of its own Utopian principles. But in 
the main, it must be confessed, Thelwall left no doubt as to 
his discipleship. At his trial for high treason in 1794, one 
John Taylor, a government spy and informer, gave evidence 
that at one of his lectures Thelwall had read aloud and com- 
mented upon passages from the Political Justice.* The next 
year even after Godwin’s unsympathetic attitude at the time 
of Pitt’s Sedition Bill had estranged Thelwall, he remained 
nevertheless loyal to the opinions of the philosopher. It is 
evident, moreover, from Coleridge’s letters, although 
Thelwall’s share in the correspondence has, unfortunately, 
not been preserved, that at the time Thelwall was vigorously 
defending some of the most radical principles of Political 
Justice, and that he had taken Coleridge sharply to task 
for his unqualified condemnation of those ideas. Coleridge 
has to admit, however, that Thelwall is “perhaps the only 

5 The Tribune, A Periodical Publication, consisting chiefly of the Political 
Lectures of J. Thelwall, 3 vols. London; 1795-1796, Preface VIII, Vol. II. 
See also marginal comment in Thelwall’s own hand on p. 7 of the British 
Museum copy of Democracy Vindicated. An Essay on the Constitution and 
Government of the Roman State; from the Posthumous works of Walter Moyle; 
with a preface and notes, by John Thelwall, Lecturer on Classical History, 
Norwich; 1796. 

* State Trials for High Treason—Part Third Containing the Trial of Mr. 
John Thelwall; Reported by a student of the Temple, London (1795). 
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acting democrat that is honest,” the majority of the patriots 
being “ragged cattle, a most execrable herd.”’ It would seem 
that reflection and contemporary events did not convince 
Thelwall of the fallacies of Godwinism. Wordsworth, en- 
dowed with a better mind, recoiled from the sophistries he 
had at first accepted with enthusiastic faith, and wrote The 
Borderers as his recantation. But Thelwall’s novel, The 
Daughter of Adoption, in 1801 and his lecture in Edinburgh 
in 1803 make clear that even after the beginning of the new 
century he was supporting doctrines that some other men had 
outgrown.’ 

Thelwall is Godwinian in his ideological method of con- 
ceiving man. As he delineates him especially in more specula- 
tive discussions, man appears not as the being we daily 
encounter at home, on the street, or in the shop, but as a mere 
philosophical abstraction with neither flesh nor blood. In 
a priori fashion he reduces the complexity of man’s nature 
to the fewest possible terms, and what he exalts as man per se 
is a purely imaginary being, a highly generalized type, 
arbitrarily detached from historical tradition, considered 
apart from every form of social organization, and deprived 
of every suggestion of either personal or national individual- 
ity. To determine man’s rights, Thelwall assures us, such 
an abstract conception is ‘‘absolutely necessary.’’* In other 
words, he will put the discussion on a firm basis by con- 
sidering man as he never existed, an unhistoric individual 
living in a social vacuum. Such a method may be all very 
well as long as man, thus conceived, remains an inhabitant 
of a speculative state of nature or of an Utopia of the future, 
for there he injures nobody. But such a method is fatal when 
the attempt is made to carry theory into practice. The 
French Revolution itself was a gigantic effort to realize such 
impotent idealism, and only at terrible cost was it discovered 


7A Letter to Francis Jeffray (sic), Edinburgh, 1804. 

8 The Rights of Nature, against the Usurpations of Establishments. A 
series of letters to the People of Britain, occasioned by the recent effusions of 
the Right Honorable Edmund Burke, London, 1796, Letter II. 
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that forms of social organization, suitable for man in the 
abstract, were entirely unfit for the perverse, vigorous be- 
ing of the actual world. 

For Thelwall as for Godwin, the supreme possession that 
dignifies man, is his reason. Like his master he regards it as 
omnipotent, and because he has such absolute faith in its 
operations, he believes in the finality of private judgment for 
the determination of truth. Let every current opinion and 
established tradition, he urges, to be taken before the bar 
of reason and be examined as to its validity. He reveals the 
blind confidence of a Godwinian individualist when he in- 
sists upon this necessity of subjecting every accepted belief 
to “the same test of experimental investigation,” and again 
when he impresses upon each of his hearers as an obligation 
the importance of conducting this investigation independ- 
ently. 


You may listen, it is true, to the doctrines of another; but if you make not 
use of your own reason to inquire and investigate whether they are true or 
false, you . . . will never attain the true philosophical light of truth and 
benevolence. Scrutinize everything you hear from every one; and most 
of all, everything that you hear from me. . . . Think not, therefore, that 
I wish you to take for granted everything I tell you. You must have your 
knowledge not as a parrot has his by rote; but from the labours of your 
own minds; from the feelings and convictions of your own hearts.® 


If Thelwall is Godwinian in his unequivocal recognition 
of the individual’s right to act upon the dictates of his own 
understanding, no less closely does he follow the teachings of 
Political Justice in his belief that complete freedom in the 
pursuit of truth is the necessary condition of growth for both 
the individual and society. To anything like the petrifaction 


® Lecture: ‘On the Nature and Calamities of War.’ The Tribune, I, 61 
(seq.)—cf. p. 149. Compare Godwin’s statement: “But, by conforming 
ourselves to the principles of our constitution; in this respect (i.e. “to employ 
our understandings and increase our discernment’’), we most effectually ex- 
clude all following, or implicit assent. . . . We must bring everything to 
the standard of reason. Nothing must be admitted either as principle or 
precept, that will not support this trial.” Political Justice, Third Ed., 
London, 1798, Book I, Ch. V. 
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of thought in the form of prejudice or tradition he is antago- 
nistic. Like Godwin he emphasizes that opinion must be in 
a state of constant flux and flow. Man must be in a position 
to revise his past judgments, to act in the light of newly ac- 
quired knowledge, to sift the true from the false without ref- 
erence to external authority. No conclusion should be 
regarded as final; no principle should be formulated dog- 
matically. The mind should be on the alert, always hospit- 
able to fresh ideas, never so attached to the old as to slam 
the door in the face of the new. Thelwall, consistent with 
his doctrine, assures his audience that if reflection reveals 
to him any flaws in his own reasoning, he will feel no shame 
in publicly announcing his change of belief..° Thelwall, 
measuring man by an individualistic formula, would, like 
Godwin, turn him adrift in an ocean of speculation with no 
light to guide him but that furnished by his intelligence. The 
fact is, had these ideologists observed man as he appears in 
the world and had they really made a serious attempt to 
employ their reason in analyzing the data of experience, they 
would have soon been convinced that man was a far more 
complex and more helpless creature than they conceived him 
to be. Ironically enough, the error of their own deductions 
is sufficient proof that the reason is not infallible. Cole- 
ridge with justice realized that uncompromising ration- 
alists like Godwin are “arrogant because they are ignorant and 
boastful of the strength of reason because they have never 
tried it enough to know its weakness.””"4 

In his amazing chapter on “Human Inventions Suscep- 
tible of Perpetual Improvement,’’ Godwin infers the prob- 
ability of continual moral and social evolution from what 
man through his reason has already accomplished in the 
course of his development from a savage state. In the 
golden age of the future, when mind shall be supreme over 
matter, it is not impossible that desire will be bridled, men, 


1 The Tribune I, 149. 
Early Recollections, chiefly relating to the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
Joseph Cottle, 2 vols. London 1837, I. 254. 
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guided by reason, will cease to propagate when they realize 
the evil of over-population, disease will be a thing of the 
past, life will be indefinitely prolonged, and adults will 
indulge in the austere pleasures of speculation and bene- 
violence. Thelwall accepts this doctrine of perfectibility, and 
throws out hints of that “paradise of felicity into which the 
unrestrained improvement of human intellect might in time 
convert this hitherto contentious globe.” But his mind is 
of too practical a turn and is too engrossed with the considera- 
tion of concrete contemporary evils to busy itself with the 
domestic privacies of the millennium. He gives us only 
occasional glimpses of that future the delights of which 
Shelley loved to dwell upon in terms of passionate, glowing 
beauty. Nevertheless, we must recognize that because he 
does think “the tendency of the human mind, considered 
in the aggregate, is to perpetual improvement,’’” and be- 
cause he does expect so much to result from free intellectual 
inquiry, he is outraged that the government by every means 
in its power seeks to interfere with the operation of those 
forces upon which the process of perfectibility depends. 
Pitt, for example, has attempted to stop Thelwall’s own 
lectures, packed his audience with spies and informers, and 
threatened with severe penalties landlords who wished 
to rent him rooms for his discussions. In its anxiety to 
crush liberal opinion the government prosecutes independent 
thinkers who would change social institutions that have 
outgrown their usefulness, and in pursuance of such a 
tyrannic policy it has condemned to transportation the 
English patriots, Gerrald and Margarot. It is character- 
istic that Thelwall whose mind habitually worked with more 
concrete conceptions than did Godwin’s, should thus bring 
home to his audience his general idea by reference to contem- 
porary events with which they were all familar. 

Consistent with his Godwinian faith in truth as the 
supreme regenerating force, Thelwall at all times opposes the 


11 Lecture on the system of terror and persecution adopted by the present 
ministry. The Tribune, I, 261. 
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employment of any kind of violence as a means of hastening 
reform in social conditions. He thinks that in an atmos- 
phere, tempestuous with tumult, the passions have full 
sway, issues are beclouded with hatreds, and reason cannot 
pursue its investigations. This sound doctrine of Political 
Justice, insisted upon so many times in its pages, Thelwall 
preached continuously at his lectures in the Beaufort 
Buildings and at the great public outdoor meetings of the 
English radicals. On October 26, 1795 at the huge gathering 
in the neighborhood of Copenhagen House, when the audience 
was estimated at 150,000, Thelwall took as his subject, 
“Peaceful Discussion, and not Tumultuary Violence, the 
means of Redressing National Grievance.” He deplored the 
excesses in France, and frequently impressed upon his hearers 
that conditions in England did not warrant resort to such 
desperate measures. There “Reform, like a long-woo’d 
virgin, shall come at last, in the unsullied robes of Peace, and, 
in the Temple of Concord, shall give her hand to Reason.” 

In Godwin’s opinion, however, Thelwall’s methods, not- 
withstanding his condemnation of violence, were not suf- 
ficiently pacific to advance the cause of truth. Poor Godwin’s 
disciples, indeed, frequently more impetuous than he, and 
eager to accelerate in some degree the approach of the 
millennium, gave him more trouble than he bargained for. 
Many years later he had to bring to bear upon the youthful 
Shelley all the weight of argument to induce him to desist 
from his Irish propaganda as calculated to stir up strife 
and to impede rather than advance enlightenment. Now, 
in Thelwall’s case, Godwin, heartily disapproving of his 
disciple’s incessant activity as a lecturer, was mightily dis- 
turbed and on more than one occasion sought to dissuade him 
from his undertaking. Thelwall listened to his admonitions, 
but thinking that Godwin was over-scrupulous and failed to 
comprehend justly the tendency of his discussions as a 
means to reform, continued his work zealously. The up- 


13 Sober Reflections on the Seditious and Inflammatory Letter of the Right 
Honorable E. Burke to a Noble Lord. London, 1796. 
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shot was that, when Pitt and Grenville’s bill (1795) for the 
suppression of sedition was being considered by Parlia- 
ment, Godwin published an anonymous pamphlet in which 
he supported the action taken by the government against 
the radicals." 

Godwin argues that it is the business of the governing 
powers to see to it that reformers, in their effort to eradicate 
the abuses that have crept into the social structure, do not 
overturn this vast, complex organization and destroy be- 
yond repair the precious accomplishment of generations of 
human exertion. After condemning the activities of the Lon- 
don Corresponding Society and emphasizing its perilous re- 
semblance to the Jacobin Society of Paris, he points out in 
particular the dangerous possibilities of the lectures Thelwall 
had been delivering for two years in the Beaufort Build- 
ings. Godwin advances his well-known objection that as 
social reconstruction is ‘‘a delicate and awful task’’ which 
can be achieved only by the gradual enlightenment of the 
public mind carried on through a long period of preparation, 
a political speaker, especially when he is “‘an impatient and 
headlong reformer,” is not in a position to weigh his words 
with necessary deliberation and arrive at truth before a 
large excited audience and under the demoralizing stimulus 
of their clamorous applause. He appeals to their passions 
rather than to their reason, and if, as “‘saving clauses,” 
he urges the practice of universal benevolence and utters 
remonstrances against violence, he is like “Lord George 
Gordon preaching peace to the rioters in Westminster Hall” 
or “Iago adjuring Othello not to dishonor himself by giving 
harbour to a thought of jealousy” —“Reform!—How often 
has thy standard been unfurled by demagogues and by as- 
sassins been drenched and disfigured with human gore!” 

Godwin, the philosopher of anarchy, on this occasion has 
been driven by his frigid logic into an incongruous alliance 

4 Considerations on Lord Grenville’s and Mr. Piit’s Bills concerning Trea- 


able and Seditious Practices and Unlawful Assemblies, by a Lover of Order, 
London. 
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with the conservatives. He sounds the note of alarm, says 
nothing that would not increase the fears and intensify the 
hostility of the public against the reformers, and indeed 
forces the action of the government. Certainly his unfeeling, 
inept comparisons and ill-timed rhetorical flourishes were 
calculated to afford poor Thelwall only the bitterest consola- 
tion. Godwin provides Thelwall’s enemies with the bludgeon 
with which they may beat him down. That upon analysis 
he finds the two bills iniquitous and ill-adapted to accomplish 
the results they aimed at would make little impression upon 
conservative readers. They would forget the sentiments 
they did not approve, and remember that a Lover of Order, 
himself an avowed reformer, admitted that the tendency 
of Thelwall’s lectures was to prepare men for “purposes, 
more or less similar to those of the Jacobin Society of Paris.” 
The fact is Godwin’s philosophy made him, in this instance, 
at any rate, cruel and treacherous, and when Thelwall, 
wounded and indignant, bitterly reproached him, he de- 
fended himself with irritating self-complacency. But, as 
we have already remarked, even though this incident strained 
the personal relations of Godwin and Thelwall, it did not 
destroy the latter’s confidence in the philosophy of Political 
Justice, for the very next year in his correspondence with 
Coleridge Thelwall was warmly defending the most radical 
doctrines to be found in the book. 


II. 


We have seen the extent of Thelwall’s indebtedness to 
Godwin in the matter of his conception of man as an intel- 
lectual being. For his attitude toward man as a moral be- 
ing Thelwall is under no less obligation to the author of 
Political Justice. Godwin, denying in their relation to human 
character the influence of innate ideas, instincts, antenatal 
impressions, and climate, argues that man is born into the 
world without any predispositions, and what he afterwards 
becomes is the result of the molding forces of his environment. 
As an eighteenth century determinist, Godwin believes man 
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cannot help being what he is, since he is without means of 
controling the circumstances that shape his character. As 
he puts it, “Man is in reality a passive, and not an active 
being.” And the logically consistent, though startling, 
conclusion follows, ‘The assassin cannot help the murder 
he commits, any more than the dagger.’’* This doctrine of 
necessity, which Godwin has derived from the French 
philosophers, Thelwall makes his own. The principle which 
Shelley later in Queen Mab was to exalt as the “mother of 
the world,” Thelwall in one passage states thus: “For men 
are but machines performing, under the inevitable laws of 
necessity, precisely the part which under circumstances 
exactly similar any other individual must inevitably have 
performed.’”” Because it does relieve man of all responsibility 
for his acts, there obviously flow from this doctrine most 
significant ethical consequences. In particular it sanctions, 
and indeed makes morally imperative, a large charity toward 
the wrongdoer as the victim of circumstances. It revolu- 
tionizes the whole theory of punishment as a justified penalty 
inflicted by society for violation of its laws, and, accordingly, 
stamps such methods of social vengeance as both irrational 
and brutally cruel. Upon this conception rests Godwin’s 
whole condemnation of penal codes; and Thelwall is only 
following in his footsteps when, with the horrors of the 
Terror in his mind, he laments the folly of punishing men who 
were merely victims of the system under which they lived.'® 

Like Godwin, Thelwall also believes that a wrongdoer is to 
be brought to righteousness, not by the infliction of physical 
pain, but by the power of argument and the sweet per- 
suasiveness of truth. “Virtue and beneficence are still at- 
tainable; and the same energies which, under the delusions 


% Political Justice—Vol. I, Bk. IV, Ch. VIII. 

% Tbid., Vol. II, Bk. VII, Ch. 1. 

17 The Tribune I, 54. cf. On the Moral Tendency of a System of Spies and 
Informers. London 1794. For Shelley on necessity see Queen Mab. Canto 
VI. 

18 The Tribune I, 54. 
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of error, made him criminal, guided by the light of truth, 
might produce such qualities and such effects as would make 
full compensation to the world.”"® When Thelwall was in the 
Tower awaiting his trial for high treason, Godwin with a 
stern consistency that at the time may not have been entirely 
palatable to the prisoner, took him severely to task for 
his. -ntment against his prosecutors. ‘How senseless and 
idiot-like it is to be angry with what we know to be a mere 
passive instrument, moved according to certain regular 
principles and in no degree responsible for its operations!’’° 
Then, after this questionable consolation, Godwin, as he had 
done a few months previously in the case of the patriot 
Joseph Gerrald, charged with treason, urges Thelwall to 
practice benevolence and to bring to bear upon the minds 
of the jurymen the infallible appeal of the trvth in all her un- 
adorned simplicity.” 

Thelwall, it is evident, accepts Godwin’s solution of the 
problem of evil. Similarly he agrees with him that justice, 
synonymous in this instance with the utilitarian ideal, the 
greatest good of the greatest number, is the supreme virtue, 
the absolute criterion by which conduct is to be judged.” 
His application of this standard has Godwin’s ideological 
inflexibility, and though he may mellow his statement of his 
ethical convictions more frequently than does his teacher, 
yet, in the final analysis, Thelwall is in harmony with him. 
He insists that “all virtue must be an active, not of a passive 
nature,” and in so doing he stresses a doctrine that impelled 


19 The Tribune I, 151. Compare this statement from Godwin’s Caleb 
Williams (Vol. II, Ch. VI) when reference is made to the murderer Falk- 
land. “If he have been criminal, that is owing to circumstances; the 
same qualities under other circumstances would have been, or rather were 
sublimely beneficient.” 

20 Cestre, John Thelwall, Appendix. 

For letter to Gerrald see Kegan Paul, William Godwin and his Con- 
temporaries, I, 125. 

22 The material for this part of the discussion is based on the lectures 
“On the Moral and Political Influence of the Prospective Principle of 
Virture.” The Tribune, I, 147, 222. 
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sincere Godwinians to give unremitting attention to the 
destruction of prejudice and the propagation of truth, as the 
only adequate means of advancing the cause of universal 
benevolence. 

In this connection it is curious to note how Godwin’s 

followers echo one another. Thelwall says, “that every 
moment of our existence hasits duties . . . therefore, . 
. not one thought can virtuously be cast away in any other 
employment but that of seeking to promote the present and 
future happiness of mankind.” Shelley, young, impulsive, 
and sympathetic, writes to Godwin how Political Justice 
affected him. “I beheld, in short, that I had duties to per- 
form. . . . Myplan is that of resolving to lose no oppor- 
tunity to disseminate truthand happiness.” Acting upon his 
conviction, Shelley sent his little tract, The Necessity of Atheism, 
to dignitaries of the Church of England, and not long after 
set out on his journey of enlightenment to Ireland. Certainly 
this ideal is indicative not only of generosity of spirit, but 
also of a futile optimism that refuses to be restrained by a 
sane respect for man’s limited capacity for both discovering 
the truth and influencing his fellows by his convictions. It 
is the romantic faith of an individualistic age. 

Thelwall’s adoption of utility as his ethical criterion leads 
him to make, with reference to moral tendencies, an interest- 
ing classification that is unquestionably Godwinian in 
origin, but what was implied rather than fully expressed 
in Political Justice, Thelwall has elaborated and definitely 
formulated. His philosophy required Godwin to rank energy 
as a precious excellence because it was the native power by 
which the utilitarian ideal might be achieved, and so highly 
does he evaluate it that the mere expenditure of force wins 
his admiration, regardless of the ends for which it may be 
exerted. Accordingly, he is able to describe with enthusiasm 
the misdeeds of a robber-band in Caleb Williams and the 
crimes of a Bethlam Gabor in St. Leon. Sin—what is it for 
him? Merely energy misdirected, the result of ignorance, 
and possible for the individual only so long as he remains 
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J 
unenlightened. As is shown in Fleetwood especially, Godwin 
disapproves of the “Weltschmerz,”’ that lassitude of pessi- 
mism, because it exhausts the energies of the individual and 
impairs his usefulness. Likewise he condemns any form of 
punishment which has for its end the infliction of pain for a 
past irrevocable action rather than such a reformation of the 
wrongdoer’s character as will increase for the future his social 
value. 

Now Thelwall, having completely assimilated Godwin’s 
thought, makes clear its implications by distinguishing be- 
tween what he calls “the retrospective and prospective 
system of ethics.” The former is preoccupied with the 
individual’s relation to his past and sets a premium upon 
repentance and remorse, regarding as the essence of moral 
action the wasteful expenditure of energy in unavailing regret 
for irretrievable errors, and inspiring penal codes with the 
savage spirit.of retributive justice. The latter system is 
concerned not with the individual’s past, but seeks to in- 
crease his effectiveness as an instrument of social good by 
urging him to an exertion of energy in behalf of the future 
happiness of mankind. Thus will be saved from blight 
“powers of mind” that “might have darted like lightning 
from one extremity of the universe to another.” In other 
words, Thelwall, like Godwin, aims at the accomplishment 
of the greatest good to the greatest number, and condemns 
whatever interferes with this ideal of moral action. With 
a conscientiousness which to-day impresses us as almost 
comic, these ideologists attempted to practice their doctrines. 
Godwin refused to visit Thelwall, while the latter was im- 
prisoned in the Tower, on the ground that as some danger 
was entailed by such a visit, he sacrificed the personal 
gratification of seeing Thelwall to the greater utility served 
by protecting his life for the public benefit! Thelwall him- 
self was inspired to lecture upon the evil of retrospection by 
his recognition of his duty to control his grief at his mother’s 
recent death and to betake himself, even at that painful 
hour, to his humble task of spreading truth among the living. 
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As Thelwall studied the society of his time, he became 
convinced that it was the policy of those in power to support 
the retrospective system of ethics. Princes, stirred by a 
desire for revenge, carry on devastating wars, and priests 
make capital out of the past errors of men, prolonging the 
periods of repentance and by the fearful punishments which 
they preach are in store for the evildoer, enslaving him to 
their will and rendering nugatory his capacity for the achieve- 
ment of positive good. Among “the pretended virtues” of 
the retrospective system which Thelwall slaughtered on the 
altar of universal benevolence, was patriotism, that foolish 
sentiment which fosters hatred between men who are sepa- 
rated from one another merely by “a fancied line upon a map, 
or a little dirty pool of troubled water.” Especially sig- 
nificant of Thelwall’s allegiance to Godwin’s principle in its 
most extreme form is his discussion of gratitude. He admits 
that he has “‘a delicate task to perform” in raising any ques- 
tion as to its essential nature, especially as Godwin’s repudia- 
tion of gratitude as a virtue has brought him into so much 
odium. But “a chain of serious reasoning” has convinced 
Thelwall that it is a vice. It requires the individual to act 
in violation of the supreme principle of justice and to bestow 
favors upon and to exert his energies in behalf of others, not 
because their capacity for benefiting mankind as a whole is 
greater, but because they have in the past conferred a kind- 
ness upon him. Godwin, with an imperturbable logic that 
shocked some of his contemporaries and merely amused 
others, had asserted that if a son had tochoose between saving 
from death by fire his own father and a philosopher, the prin- 
ciple of public utility exacted the rescue of the latter. Ina 
similar uncompromising spirit Thelwall insists that we should 
prefer to the needs of one to whom we are attached by blood 
and appreciation of past favors, the claims of our bitter 
enemy in case the latter has the greater power to “diffuse 
felicity through a wide sphere of human population.” In 
St. Leon and Fleetwood Godwin sentimentalized over the 
fidelity of dogs. Thelwall sternly withdraws such moral 
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approbation, for poor Fido, merely selfishly grateful to the 
hand that has fed him, protects his master with equal courage 
whether he be a perjurer or “Benefactor of the sentient 
universe.”” Can we wonder that Thelwall’s Edinburgh audi- 
ence interrupted with contemptuous laughs this public 
elimination of the dog as a moral being?” 

It is evident that Thelwall’s exposition of the moral and 
intellectual character of man and its consequences for the 
development of the individual and society was deeply in- 
debted to Godwinism. But, as we have seen, while he ac- 
" cepted the doctrine of perfectibility, he refrained from 
specifying the attributes of the millennium, not describing 
with minute particularity the mode of domestic and social 
life in the future, but wisely confining himself to generalities 
about the supremacy of reason and benevolence. His human 
sympathy in the presence of immediate suffering and his 
eager wish to hasten practical reforms like universal suffrage 
and the abolition of “rotten boroughs” made him indifferent 
to futile closet speculations. 

In his discussions of reforms in social organization, he 
significantly held aloof from the sheer anarchism of Political 
Justice, and did not set up as the goal of political evolution 
an age in which men, absolutely free, shall be without the 
restraint of law or government of any kind. Even in his 
Rights of Nature in which his discussion is purely speculative, 
Thelwall does not follow Godwin in advocating equality of 
property. In dealing with this question, he again and again 
exhibits extreme caution. He even doubts whether Godwin’s 
bold threshing out of the matter in Political Justice was not 
premature. He believes that the philosopher who speculates 
about the problems of property, is under obligation to ex- 
ercise the greatest care lest by a rash conclusion, a hasty 
generalization, or an untimely enunciation of truth favorable 
to the masses, he should incite cut-throats to pillage and 
weaken the very foundations of social security. At the same 


time, Thelwall takes as his basis of property the Godwinian 
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principle as to “the right of the individual to the advantages 
resulting from his own industry and faculties, employed 
upon the common elements of nature.’’* This principle the 
landowner presumptuously violates by an unjust monopoly of 
the benefits that are the result of the “labour and diligence 
of the mass of mankind.” He ignores his indebtedness to 
the common toiler, treats him with contempt, pays him a 
miserable pittance, and condemns his family to misery. 
Thelwall is profoundly distressed at the incessant drudgery, 
the innutritious food, and the dreary stagnation of the mind 
and body which make up the life of the poor and for which the 
vast accumulation of wealth in the hands of a few is largely 
responsible. Although as a humane man he would rejoice 
to see a more equable division of property through the 
agency of sound legislation, yet he shudders at unseason- 
able measures which, if carried into effect, would loosen the 
bonds of society and produce only tumult and violence. 


What Thelwall is really pleading for is no radical re-organiza- 
tion of the whole system of property, but the just recogni- 
tion of the social importance of the agricultural laborer, 
accompanied by a consequent impartial distribution of the 
necessities of life by virtue of his activity in production. In 
general it should be observed that in the case of those mat- 
ters which Godwin discussed at length, but which Thelwall 
does not touch upon, he omits mention of them, but does 
not deny their truth. The impression is that his procedure 
is dictated by his interest in practical measures and a policy 
of wise caution rather than by disbelief in any of Godwin’s 
radical conclusions. 


III. 


The authorship of Thelwall’s novel, The Daughter of 
Adoption, belongs to that period of his life when, having been 
driven from the field of public activity, he was living in re- 
tirement at Llys-Wen and struggling with bitter difficulty to 


™ The Rights of Nature, Letter III. 
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support his family.* Finally, with the manuscript of the 
first chapter in his pocket, he walked to London to see if he 
could dispose of it to some bookseller. Phillips accepted 
it, and he was responsible for the attribution of the author- 
ship to John Beaufort, a pseudonym obviously derived from 
the Beaufort Buildings in the Strand where Thelwall had 
conducted his famous political lectures. The protection of 
anonymity was sought by more than one writer of Jacobin 
sympathies when, conscious of social antagonism, he wished 
to gain an unprejudiced hearing for his work. Under such 
disguise were produced Godwin’s Antonio and Holcroft’s 
The Deserted Daughter and He’s Much to Blame.* 

The incidents in The Daughter of Adoption are a tissue of 
absurdity: kidnapping, long-lost parents, sliding-panels, and 
stolen documents are all in evidence as in many other con- 
temporary novels. After reading this book one appreciates 
all the more the sobriety and self-respect of Jane Austen’s 
situations and dialogue. His story, indeed, Thelwall has 
made the vehicle of Godwinian ideas of marriage. The 
mind of the heroine, Seraphina, who has been brought up by 
an Englishman of liberal opinions, has never become the seed- 
ground of foolish prejudices. She expresses scorn for a “‘slave 
of forms and ceremonies” who “believes that the bond of 
conjugal chastity exists not in the purity of the heart, but 
in the gingle of mystic phrases.” She becomes the mistress 
of Henry Montfort, but in this relationship she feels neither 
humiliation nor self-reproach, for she is supported by “‘con- 
scious innocence.” This phrase which is so often in the 
mouth of revolutionary heroes and heroines, deserves a 
word of comment, for it is significant of the individualism 
of the period. The person who is sustained by this feeling 


% The Daughter Of Adoption. A Tale of Modern Times by John Beau- 
fort L.L.D. 4 vols. London 1801. The identity of the authorship is estab- 
lished by the Prefatory Memoir in Poems Chiefly Written in Retirement by 
John Thelwall, Hereford, 1802. 

6 See the present writer’s article, “The Reaction against William God- 
win,” Mod. Philol., Sept., 1918. 
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has usually violated the laws of established society; never- 
theless, he denies the consciousness of guilt because he has 
acted in accordance with principles, not sanctioned by 
society, it is true, but formulated by nature and reason. He 
has defied “antiquated prejudices,” has set up his own 
moral code, and, confident of the purity of his motives, re- 
gards himself as a martyr if he becomes the object of social 
censure. 

Seraphina is a rampant Godwinian in her insistence upon 
the right of private judgment. She bitterly resents Morton’s 
interference in her affairs on the ground that the latter is 
attempting to “abridge and counteract” her right as a moral 
agent. When Morton foolishly asserts her authority as a 
mother, Seraphina bursts out: “A right to direct, madam! 
What but reason can have any right to direct the moral 
conduct of a rational being?—I must therefore be the thing 
my reason bids me be, or I am guilty of the parricide of mind.” 
In the end, however, social ostracism breaks Seraphina’s 
spirit, and she enters into the relationship she had so long 
condemned. But her marriage is not due to conversion to 
conventional opinion. Far from it. Her motive indeed is dis- 
tinctly Godwinian. She recognizes that her position as 
mistress detaches her from society, hampers the develop- 
ment of her personality, and interferes with the exercise of 
virtues of social utility, and that as society is at present 
constituted, it is premature for the individual to carry into 


- practice radical conceptions of marriage. In their own private 


lives both Godwin and Shelley found it necessary to make 
similar concessions to received opinion. 

We have made it clear that the substance of Thelwall’s 
thought is derived from Political Justice, and that, unlike 
other disciples of Godwin, he does not seem to have out- 
grown the principles which he had adopted when events in 
France appeared to justify the glowing hopes of the extreme 
radicals. One inquiry alone remains. How are we to account 
for Thelwall’s transition from the Rousseauism of such an 
early work as The Peripatetic to the rationalism of Political 
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Justice? The transition is, we believe, more apparent than 
real. Critics have preoccupied themselves with Political 
Justice and have insisted upon its cold, repellent reasoning, 
failing to observe the paradoxical fact that the logician who 
wrote Political Justice, is responsible for a series of novels that 
can scarcely be distinguished from the typical sentimental 
story of the eighteenth century. The explanation would seem 
to be that a sentimental strain inheres in the thought of 
Political Justice itself, and that the novels merely reveal its 
ultimate tendencies.” Godwin’s doctrine that man is the 
product of circumstances, relieves the individual of responsi- 
bility for his own acts, and undoubtedly sanctions the expres- 
sion of unrestrained pity for the wrongdoer as is exemplified 
by Godwin’s own compassion for the prisoners and thieves 
in Caleb Williams. The theory of universal benevolence, 
presented in cold, intellectual fashion in Political Justice, ex- 
pands into the rhapsodic effusions of St. Leon and Mandeville. 
Indeed, Godwin may be said to sentimentalize about reason 
itself, for certainly his faith in its power creates a boundless 
optimism that plays upon susceptible feelings. If this point 
of view be warranted, it is easy to see that Thelwall, a man 
of ardent temperament and a Rousseauist, would not find it 
as difficult as might at first be imagined, to respond to the 
teaching of Political Justice. In the midst of its austere 
rationalism and dignity of intellectual statement he encount- 
ered doctrines amply satisfying to his emotional nature 
and permitting the free play of his eager sympathies. Ac- 
cordingly, he is consistent in his Godwinism when he utters 
an apostrophe to “the kind and candid feelings of the 
heart,” and assures “the sooty African” that he “need lift 
his fettered hands no more to remind him that he is a Man 
and a Brother!’’® 


B. SpracGuE ALLEN 


27 See the present writer’s article, ‘“William Godwin as a Sentimentalist,” 
P.M. L. A., XXXII, 1. 
*8 On the Moral Tendency of a System of Spies and Informers. 
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XXXI. AN ITALIAN “IMITATION” OF 
SHELLEY’S THE CENCI 


Among the English Romantic poets of the early nineteenth 
century, Byron is undoubtedly the foremost in the amount of 
attention he has attracted from Continental critics and 
imitators. Shelley, however, has also received a rather 
generous amount of attention. The German translation of 
Prometheus Unbound, by Helene Richter, and the French 
translation of The Cenci, with its introductory apprecia- 
tion by Swinburne, testify to the fact that Continental 
readers do not ignore Shelley, and a considerable number of 
German theses on such subjects as “Shelley und die Frauen,” 
“Shelley’s Belesenheit,” and “‘Shelley’s Quellen” show that 
he has not escaped his portion of industrious German 
scholarship. Italians, though not so voluminous in their 
attentions, have felt a special interest in him on account 
of his Italian residence and sympathies and his use of Italian 
material in The Cenci. Italian scholars have added a few 
minor details to our knowledge of Shelley’s last years and 
have devoted some critical attention to The Cenci. 

One evidence of Italian appreciation of Shelley’s The Cenci, 
however, has been allowed to go practically unnoticed by 
English scholars and somewhat strangely has not been set 
in its proper light by Italian writers, so far as the present 
writer has been able to ascertain.! The Beatrice Cenci of 
G. B. Niccolini does Shelley the ultimate honor of plagiariz- 
ing him. 

It is not, perhaps, so peculiar that English scholars have 
failed to notice this fact as it is that Italians have not set it 
forth with sufficient definiteness. Niccolini was by no 


1It is a pleasure to acknowledge the friendly assistance of Professor 
A. M. Webb, of Trinity College, in dealing with the Italian material involved 
in this article. 
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means an obscure author. He was an intimate friend of 
Manzoni. His early tragedy of Polissena received the prize 
of the Academy della Crusca n 1810. His idolatrous ed- 
itor, Corrado Gargiolli, quotes appreciations of Niccolini 
from the Revue des Deux Mondes and a German publication, 
Il Giardino della Poesia Alemanna. In addition to Gargiol- 
li’s edition of the Tragedie Varie, D’Ancona and Bacci in their 
Manuela list Vanucci’s Ricordi della Vita e delle Opere di 
G. B. Niccolini, Florence, 1866, two volumes: Guardine’s 
Di G. B. Niccolini de’ Suoi Tempi e delle Sue Opere, Palermo, 
~ 1895; and Arcari’s Niccolini e la Sua Opera Drammatica, 
Milan, 1901. Nor is the particular poem in question, his 
Beatrice Cenci, ignored by Niccolini’s commentators. It is 
several times noticed, and its connection with Shelley is 
mentioned, but the precise extent of the connection is ignored. 
Niccolini himself makes no mention of Shelley in connection 
with the play except in a letter to Felice Bellotti, dated May 
9th, 1844, (the play was written between 1838 and 1844), 
in which he refers to it as an “‘imitazione della Beatrice Cenci 
[sic] dello Shelley.” ‘“Imitd” is also the word employed by 
Vanucci.? “Nel tempo stesso imitd dall’ inglese di Shelley la 
Beatrice Cenci, orribile storia” etc. D’Ancona and Bacci 
merely say that his Mathilde is derived (‘‘deriva’’) from the 
Douglas of Home, the Beatrice Cenci from Shelley. Gar- 
giolli in his preface also refers to the play merely as an imi- 
tation of Shelley: “Si conducesse a imitare con libero 
ardimento di poeta la Beatrice Cenci dello Shelley.”” More 
significant still is the statement in Benedetto Vollo’s pref- 
ace to Prose Scelte di G. B. Niccolini? “Tradusse i Setta a 
Tebe e ‘L’Agamemnone d’ Eschilo; imitd la Beatrice Cenci 
dello Shelley.”” Here then is a definite distinction implied 
between translation and imitation. 

Niccolini’s Beatrice Cenci, is nevertheless, a translation, if 
not a plagiarism. Throughout the whole of acts 1 and 5 and 
the first half of act 2, Niccolini’s play corresponds with 


* Vanucci, op. cit. 2, 331. 
Op. cit. 1. 62. 
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Shelley’s speech for speech, and often line for line. The cor- 
respondence is sometimes one of substance, as in a para- 
phrase, sometimes one of actual language, as in a translation. 
After this a speech-for-speech comparison of the remainder 
of the two plays seemed unnecessary, but in several additional 
passages picked at random the same general correspondence 
was found to exist. In a few cases Niccolini combines two 
of Shelley’s speeches, and occasionally he elaborates or con- 
denses a little. Niccolini gives in footnotes some of the stage 
directions that Shelley gives in the text, and creates a new 
scene for the entry of each new character. In these particu- 
lars his play differs both from a simple and bona-fide transla- 
tion and from an outright and simonpure plagiarism. The 
percentage of plagiarism or disingenuous translation, 
whichever it is to be called, may be crudely represented by 
the amount of correspondence generally found between an 
Italian opera libretto and its ordinary English counterpart. 
Since it is impossible to quote all the corresponding passages, 
I have selected for parallel quotation a passage from each 
act. In order that the selection might be more representative, 
the passages were not picked for their resemblance, but ac- 
cording to a purely arbitrary scheme of choosing from the 
first scene of the first act, the second scene of the second act, 
the third of the third act, etc., of Niccolini’s play. 

It will be seen that Camillo’s speech in Niccolini’s play 
is really “imitated” from Shelley, in that it is a condensation 
and paraphrase of the corresponding passage in Shelley, 
and that all the other selections are merely liberal transla- 
tions (in some lines, literal translations) with a general 
tendency toward condensation, as in the omission of four 
lines of dialogue in the fourth selection. Niccolini’s cast is the 
same as Shelley’s. The action develops in the same way and 
the characters are given the same interpretation. When they 
are not saying the very words of Shelley’s characters, they 
are repeating the corresponding thought. In all the essential 
facts the play is a duplicate, not an “imitation,” of Shelley’s 


play. 
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Atto 1. Scena 1 
Cammillo 


Sei reo, provarlo é lieve: i tuoi delitti 

Pria coperse il silenzio, e poi l’oblfo. 

Non pia coll’oro di comprar t’affida 

L’impunita, ché qui risorge il santo 

Rigor della giustizia, e in te son volte 

Gli occhi di Roma, ed ogni cor vi 
freme. 


Atto 2. Scena 2 
Beatrice e detti. 
Beatrice (con voce affanosa) 

Ei vien . . . Fratello 

Non lo vedesti . . . ? il suon dei 
passiascolto ... 

Ei sal . . . Schiude le porte. . . 
Oh ciel, mi salva! 

Se in me figliuola obbedienta avesti, 

Deh, madre mia, mi salva. O Re del 
cielo, 

Di cui limmago é sulla terra un 
padre, 

Cosi potesti abbandonarmi? ei gi- 


(Act I, Scene I, lines 1-15) 

That matter of the murder is hushed 
up 

If you consent to yield his Holiness 

Your fief that lies beyond the Pin- 
cian gate. 

It needed all my interest in the con- 
clave 

To bend him to this point; he said 
that you 


Bought perilous impunity with your ; 


gold; 

That crimes like yours if once or 
twice compounded 

Enriched the Church, and respited 
from hell 

An erring soul which might repent 
and live; 

But that the glory and the interest 

Of the high throne he fills little con- 
sist 

With making it a daily mart of guilt 

As manifold and hideous as the deeds 

Which you scarce hide from men’s 
revolted eyes. 


(Act II, scene I, lines 12-22) 
Enter Beatrice 
Beatrice (in a hurried voice) 
Did he pass this way? Have you 
seen him, brother? 
Ah, no! that is his step upon the 
stairs; 
’Tis nearer now; his hand is on the 
door; 
Mother, if I to thee have ever been 
A duteous child, now save me! 
Thou, great God, 
Whose image upon earth a father is, 
Dost thou indeed abandon me? He 
comes; 
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La porta @ schiusa, ed il suo volto io The door is opening now; I see his 
miro... face; 
Truce per glialtri,a mesorride ... He frowns on others, but he smiles 
oh Dio, on me, 


Qual nella notte che successe all’ 
empia 
Notte, ei sorride. 


Atto 3. Scena 3 
Orsini 
Che far degg’io? Senza terror con- 
viene 
Dell ’occhio altero indagatér pro- 
fondo 
La fiera luce sopportar: S’ei chiede 
Qual cagion qui m’addusse, allor se 
celi 
Con frivolo sorriso il mio disegno. 


Atto 4. Scena 4 


Davanti al castello di Petrella. 
Beatrice e Lucrezia sul terrapieno. 


Beatrice 
Né ancor son giunti! 
Lucrezia 
Ancor non é la notte a mezzo, o fig- 
lia; 
Se si desta colui . . . 
Beatrice 
Non fia L’inferno 
Un rio demon, che in uman corpo 
alberga, 


Even as he did after the feast last 
night. 


(Act IIT, Scene I, lines 273-278) 
Orsino 
What shall I do? 

Cenci must find me here, and I must 
bear 

The imperious inquisition of his 
looks 

As to what brought me hither; let me 

Mine own in some inane and vacant 
smile. 


Act IV, Scene 2, lines 1-17) 

Scene 2—Before the Castle of 
Petrella. Enter Beatrice and Lucre- 
tia above on the ramparts. 


Beatrice 
They come not yet. 
Lucretia 
Tis scarce midnight. 
Beatrice 
Behind the course of thought, 
How slow even sick with speed, 
Lags leaden-footed time! 
Lucretia 
The minutes pass. 
If he should wake before the deed is 
done? 
Beatrice 
O Mother! he must never wake 
again. 
What thou hast said persuades me 
that our act 
Will but dislodge a spirit of deep hell 
Out of a human form. 
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E mostruosa al certo 
La sua fiducia. Ei mi parld di morte 
E d’eterno giudicio; ei crede in Dio, 
EVloffende e non cura, indifferente 
Al bene, al male; di morir non trema 
Senza accusarsi di sue colpe. 
Beatrice 
Oh cielo 
Credilo, @ giusto; né per nuova offesa 
Ch’egli ci rechi, accrescera la nostra 
_ Necessita tremenda. 


Lucrezia 
Eccoli: vedi 
(mostrando gli assassini) 
Beatrice 
Ogne cosa mortal quaggid s’affreta 
Al sui fin tenebroso. Andiamo. 
(Beatrice e Lucrezia escono 
dal di sopra del castello di Petrella; 
gli assassini in basso) 


Atto 5. Scena ultima 


Beatrice: 
Or cura alcuna 
Non ti prender di noi-(Note: A 
Lucrezia) Stringimi il nastro, 
E con semplice nodo al crin lo lega, 
Madre: a te pur cosi: d’entrambe il 
viso 
Copran le chiome. Oh quante volte 
abbiamo 
Fra noi cid fatto! Or non mai pid. 
Siam pronte. 
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Lucretia 


’Tis true he spoke 
Of death and judgment with strange 
confidence 
For one so wicked; as a man believ- 


ing 
In God, yet recking not of good or 
ill 


And yet to die without confession !— 
Beatrice 
Believe that Heaven is merciful and 


just, 
And will not add our dread necessity 
To the amount of his offences. 
Enter Olimpio and Marzio, below 
Lucretia 
See, 
They come. 
Beatrice 


All mortal things must hasten 
Thus to their dark end. Let us go 

down. 

Exeunt Lucretia and Beatrice 
from above. 


(Act V, Scene iv, lines 158-165) 
Beatrice 
Give yourself no unnecessary pain, 
My dear Lord Cardinal. Here, 
mother, tie 
My girdle for me, and bind up this 
hair 


In any simple knot; ay, that does 
well. 

And yours I see is coming down. 
How often 

Have we done this for one another; 
now 

We shall not do it any more. My 
Lord, 

We are quite ready. Well—’tis very 
well, 
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If Shelley’s play had been the only source of information 
about the Cenci family, a general similarity of treatment 
might not have been unnatural, but the story was well known. 
Shelley, who used cnly one manuscript as his source, makes 
some significant changes in the characters. Mr. Clarence 
Stratton, in The Cenci Story in Literature and Fact,‘ lists 
fourteen books in French, English, German and Italian, all 
bearing upon the Cenci story. Some of this material was 
in existence at the time Niccolini wrote. The historical 
documents show Beatrice and her brothers to have been 
radically different from the same characters as treated by 
Shelley. It would have been very strange for an educated 
Italian to know nothing of the Cenci legend outside of 
Shelley’s treatment of it, and it would have been psychologi- 
cally impossible for anyone with or without an independent 
knowledge of the story to have paralleled Shelley’s play so 
closely without design. Landor, who knew and admired 
Shelley’s play, gives in his Beatrice Cenci: Five Scenes an 
example of the differences that must necessarily develop 
when two men handle the same theme honestly. Landor’s 
poem is not a drama, but merely a psychological study of 
five different stages in the action. In only one of these does 
he use the same incident that Shelley uses. He supplies 
new incidents and changes character, making Cenci less 
inhuman and Beatrice less heroic and self-sufficient than does 
Shelley. Landor’s treatment, in other words, is a bona fide 
artistic production; Niccolini’s is undoubtedly a fraud, pre- 
sumably intentional. No writer could parallel Shelley so 
closely without knowing it, and no writer could honestly 
refer to such a production as his own creation. It is indeed 
puzzling that Niccolini and his commentators acknowledge 
a partial indebtedness in the manner already shown. One 
would expect the obligation either to be ignored entirely, 
in the case of deliberate plagiarism, or openly admitted, in 


University of Pennsylvania Studies in English Drama, 1917. Mr. Strat- 
ton lists Niccolini’s play, but does not comment upon its relation to Shelley’s 
The Cenci. 
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the case of honest translation. The way in which Niccolini’s 
editors have echoed his words, “‘imitazione,” and repeated 
his erroneous title for Shelley’s play suggests that they have 
accepted his statement without comparing the two plays. 
It is also strange that apparently no English or Italian scholar 
has since called attention to the true state of the matter. 
Despite this minor puzzle, however, it is perfectly clear that 
G. B. Niccolini’s Beatrice Cenci is not an original production, 
but is essentially only an Italian reproduction of Shelley’s 
The Cenci. 
NeEwMAN I. WHITE 


XXXII. THE BEGINNINGS OF BOOK-REVIEWING 
IN ENGLISH PERIODICALS 


The English newsbooks of the Civil War and the Restora- 
tion have long been known to be historically interesting 
and valuable. That they have also some slight literary 
interest has not been so generally recognized. Yet a quarter 
of a century before the first regular “journal of books” 
appeared in England, the noticing of books was an estab- 
lished practice in the English newspaper; and the notices 
themselves, indeed, make a certain contribution to literary 
history. 

It should be remembered that newspapers in the modern 
sense begin in England about the time of the long Parlia- 
ment, in 1641.1 During the Civil War, in spite of various 
attempts to restrict publication, newspapers flourished, 
and were extensively used by both parties for propaganda. 
While Cromwell was in power, the only newsbook regularly 
published was under official control. At the Restoration 
the censorship was lifted for a time, only to be applied 
more vigorously when Roger L’Estrange became Licenser 
of the Press. The first issue of the London Gazette in 1665 
marks an important modification of control, and offers a 
convenient terminus for this discussion. 

These quarto newsbooks, many of them published in 
uncertain, if not illicit ways,—were controversial and inac- 
curate, and made no distinction between matter of opinion 
and matter of fact. Their editors, even the best of them, 
were partisan to the core. They showed little sense for news 


1J. B. Williams, in his History of English Journalism, gives the fullest 
account of these newsbooks and their relation to Parliament. Elbert N. S. 
Thompson has treated them from a different aspect in his article, “War 
Journalism Three Hundred Years Ago,” P.M.L.A. XXXV, 93-115. A 
summary treatment will be found in Chapter I of my thesis, Book Reviewing 
in English Periodicals, 1640-1712, Harvard University, 1918. 
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values, and almost no realization of the possibilities of adver- 
tising. 

The simplest and earliest type of book notice in these 
journals came into existence through the extensive literary 
activities of the Long Parliament.? Along with the other 
news of the week, we read that “One Simonds, a Printer,” 
was called in for printing “A Booke against the Liturgie 
of the Church”; that “Bond, the poet,” author of “a scanda- 
lous letter from the Queen to the King,” “stood in the Pil- 
lory at Westminster”; that the printer and the author of a 
book reflecting upon Parliament were “to be whipt and 
imprisoned.’* “Sportive Wit, or the Muses Merriment,” 
was reported to contain “Much Scandalous, Lascivious, 
Scurrilous, and prophane Matter.’”* A correspondent from 
Coventry reported the arrest of one Cops, implicated in a 
book called “the Flying Roll’: “Whoever writ it,” he adds, 
“it is the most blasphemous book that ever I saw or heard 
of.”* Similar notices continued to appear even after the 
Restoration, when Parliament was no longer the chief cen- 
sor. But these brief notices, though numerous, afford little 
information beyond the fact that the book mentioned was 
condemned. 

Of greater interest and value are the notices of books 
connected with some controversy, or used as propaganda. 
The source of book notices of this second sort is not far to 
seek. It was an age much given to argument; on almost 
every page of the Thomason Catalogue one meets with some 


* Although the final licensing bill was not passed until June, 1643, 
Parliament attempted to control printing as early as February, 1541, and 
various committees were ordered to take some action “for preventing the 
inordinate License of Printing, till the Bill can pass.” See Journals of the 
House of Commons, ii, 266, and ii, 84; and Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 
1640-41, 530; ibid., 1641-43, 129. A surprising number of pamphlets, 
books, and printers became subjects of Parliamentary investigations. 

® Perfect Diurnall, no. 12, p. 7; 28 March-4 April, 1642. 

* Perfect Diurnall, p. 2022, 22-29 May, 1648. 

5 Publick Intelligencer, no. 30, p. 512; 21-28 April, 1656. 

* Several Proceedings in Parliament, no. 16, p. 213; 11-18 January, 1649. 
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such entry as this: “Master Rigby’s Speech in answere to 
the Lord Finch, delivered before the House of Common 
in behalfe of himselfe.”’ Bishop Hall’s Humble Remon- 
strance called forth seven books in less than a year and a 
half. In this controversial material the opponent’s work 
was often summarized, as a starting point for the fresh argu- 
ment, or it might be refuted point by point, in a sort of 
running commentary. Books were cited to bolster up argu- 
ment, or were referred to for further information, or again, 
were mentioned with superb contempt. A similar treatment 
of books in the newspapers of the time, then, may be antici- 
pated. 

From 1643 to 1649 the periodicals of both Cavaliers and 
Puritans gave much space to condemning books and pamph- 
lets issued from the other camp. The Kingdoms Weekly 
Intelligencer, for example, in an attack upon the Royalists, 
devoted three pages to a summary of a book called Rome’s 
Master piece.* In like manner the Royalist newsbook, Mer- 
curius Aulicus, commented on The Statute of Treason, 
attributed to Robert Holborn, as follows: “‘which booke the 
most charitable reader must at least think to be broken and 
imperfect notes taken by one who were (it seems) no compe- 
tent Auditor; for therein are many things false, most mis- 
taken, and all imperfect.’”!° 

Mercurius Rusticus, a Royalist paper written by Bruno 
Ryves which supplemented the famous Aulicus, devoted 
itself largely to accounts of loyal ministers who had been 
attacked by Parliamentary forces." After an account of the 
prosecution of an Essex minister, Edward Symmons, the 
reader for better satisfaction is referred “to that Learned and 


™ Thomason Catalogue, i, 4. 

8 Ibid., i, 7-8, and ff. 

* The Kingdom’s Weekly Intelligencer, no. 30, pp. 231-234; 8-15 August, 
1643. 

© Mercurius Aulicus, “The Seventh Weeke,” p. 90; 12-19 Feb. 1643. 

1 See F. Madan, Oxford Books, ii, 431-2. This began in May, 1643, and 
appeared weekly, with gaps, to no. 21. 16 March, 1644. My references are 
to the 1647 edition. 
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Orthodox Book of his lately published, called, A Loyal 
Subject’s Beliefe, worthy every mans reading, wherein he 
shall see a solid and satisfactory answer to all those Argu- 
ments divulged by way of a Letter by Stephen Marshall the 
great Patriarch of Rebellion.”"* The paragraph concludes 
with a summary of the book. Not all the notices, however, 
are commendatory: “ ... Sandyes writes (I blush to 
mention so degenerate a Pamphlet) a book, and was not 
ashamed to call it, His Travailes into Kent, unworthy his 
Predecessors, to staine the Name of Sandyes with such Tra- 
vailes: In this worthless commentary, the Register of his 
perpetuall Infamy” .. . , the author was none too scrupu- 
lously exact, and Rusticus obliges us with a paragraph of his 
inaccuracies.¥ 

After Mercurius Aulicus had been upholding the royalist 
party for some months, with only feeble and scattering 
opposition from the parliamentary side, it met a worthy foe 
in the Mercurius Britanicus. The controversy between these 
papers raged for two years. The opponents reviewed each 
other constantly, Britanicus usually giving more space to 
reviling Aulicus than to the news of the day. In these quar- 
rels both papers availed themselves of contemporary books 
to substantiate argument, and attacked with equal alacrity 
books written in the opposing camps. In true controversial 
style, both papers sometimes discussed the same book, 
highly colored opinions issuing from either side. 

An interesting example of a book viewed from both angles 
appears in 1644. Nathaniel Rogers, “a godly Divine now in 
New-England,” had published a pamphlet called A Letter 
discovering the cause of Gods continuing Wrath against the 
Nation. He incidentally rebuked Britanicus for printing 
“bitter and most contemptuous scoffes upon His royall Per- 
son,” King Charles.“ The opportunity was not to be 
resisted, and Aulicus wrote: “The scurrility of their Pamph- 


12 Mercurius Rusticus, 1647 ed., no. 2, p. 21-2. 
Ibid., no. vii, p. 70. 
“ A. Letter, &c. p. 9. 
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lets is grown so inexpressibly shamefull that the Zealots of 
New England, do both preach and write against it, for an 
instance whereof be pleased to looke into a Printed Letter by 
Master Nathaniel Rogers, now in New England.’ 

Aulicus made much of the point that the book had ap- 
peared “according to Order,” and concluded that Calamy’s 
“Imprimatur” carried with it the full approval of those in 
authority. Britanicus replied that the book, “by the Phrase 
and scope of it,—should be both made, licenced, and printed 
at Oxford.” In answering the charge of scurrility against 
the King, Britanicus protested that his own fashion of speech 
had been intended as a jest, that “he might render the 
wayes and plots of the Kings party as ridiculous, as they had 
made God and his Ordinances.’” “If it be thus dangerous 
to cast a jest upon his wayes, which it seemes by most of 
our Sermons and Treatises that are come forth, admit of the 
most serious accusations, and aggravations; Alas, what will 
become of good Master Peters? Hath not he innocently 
jested? What will become of the bookes we so much admired, 
and were so countenanced by all? Plain English, and The 
Mystery of Iniquity, that made such serious sport with the 
King and Queenes crimes: . . . What will become of the 
famous and godly Master Prynn, that called even the King 
himselfe, Popish Royall Favorite in his booke?’’® The book 
was still a sore point with the editor of Britanicus a month 
later, when we find him replying feebly to another thrust 
from Aulicus.'® 

In 1644 Dr. Featly’s Sacra Nemesis, which had attacked 
the parliamentary journals, was much reviled by them on 
account of its learned character. ‘Your Nemesis is only 
constituted for Oxford and Cambridge; you have pumped 


% Quoted in Mercurius Britanicus, no. 46, p. 359; 29 July-5 August, 
1644. 
6 Britanicus, no. 46, p. 365. 

17 Tbid., p. 361. 
18 Tbid., p. 360-1. 
9 Mercurius Britanicus, no. 49, p. 387; 26 Aug.-2 Sept. 1644. 
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Dictionaries, Scapulaes, Corpus Criticorum, etc. and out of 
these ends of Greek and Latin you have made up your grand 
work,’’° 

A still more extended treatment of a book is found in the 
Royalist journal, Mercurius Pragmaticus. After reporting 
the King’s imprisonment, the writer continues: ‘And if you 
would know the reason of this, you may doe well to take a 
view of his majesties’ late Declaration to all his subjects, 
the main particulars whereof I shall quickly runne over.’ 
The pages following are given to an informal summing up of 
the Declaration, with occasional interpretative comments. 
These comments are, of course, usually politica], rather than 
critical in character, but their purpose is evidently to make 
the meaning of the book itself plainer and more effective. 

Of the same sort is the following notice from the Perfect 
Diurnall, dated from ‘“‘Dunbarr, 5 September 1650’’; regard- 
ing ““Mutatus Polemo, The Horrible strategems of the Je- 
suits”: “It isa Tractate very delectable to read through some 
intervening witty passages, and cunning observations; and it 
is a true Mirrour for the Royalist to behold how he has beene 
quite throughout from the beginning most lamentably 
deluded and wretchedly gull’d; . . . and a usefull one for 
the Presbyterian, who is in as likely a way (at present) of 
tripping up his own heels, and by forain fomentations is 
forging of fetters for himself as fast as he can.” 

This controversial treatment of books continued after 
the Restoration. In the Parliamentary Intelligencer for 20 
August 1660 appeared the following: “The most impudent, 
dull, and senseless Pamphlet that even London itself hath 
known, crept yesterday upon a stall, by the help of Livewell 
Chapman (possibly acquainted with Praise God Bare-bone) 

. . which pitifull Design, under pretence of piety, spread 


2° Mercurius Britanicus, no. 47, pp. 367-8; 12-19 August, 1644. (It is 
worth noting that prior to this the Royalist paper Aulicus had called Miles 
Corbett ‘‘a learned Gentleman of an high forehead.’’) 

"1 Mercurius Pragmaticus, no. 22; 8-15 February, 1648. 

22.4 Perfect Diurnall, no. 40, p. 450, 9-16 September, 1650. 
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about such pretty, bottomless, impossible fictions, as those 
very Saints (if they knew how) would Blush at.” 

When L’Estrange began editing the Intelligencer, in 1663, 
he, too, printed savage opinions of such books as called forth 
his contempt or wrath. When he had been editor scarcely 
two weeks he wrote: “Commend me in the First Place to 
that Audacious, and Scandalous Pamphlet entitled—Fare- 
well Sermons; which is nothing else but an Appeal from 
Authority, to the Rabole—’”* He must have printed with 
keen joy a letter from Antwerp, which characterized a 
recent pamphlet as, “‘one of the lewdest pieces for foulness 
of Language and weakness of Argument that ever came into 
the light with the pretence of Authority in the face of it.” 

In his only approach to artistic comment, he objected to ze 
the History of the Turkish Wars; not only because the Licen- gy 
ser was, as he complained, “injured,”’ but because “‘Severall 4 
Parts whereof (being broadly borrowed, at Best) are as 
unaptly, and irregularly patch’d together, as they are Confi- i. 
dently Published.” 

Always, this second type of book notice owed its origin to 
the pronounced bias of the newswriter. He desired to estab- 
lish his own position, or to destroy his enemy’s, and had no 
time to waste in appreciations. He was frankly prejudiced 
in opinion, and usually ungraceful in expression. But the 
notices themselves, though unquestionably valueless from a 
critical standpoint, foreshadow the reviewing which came 

_ later, in their large use of summaries and abstracts, in the 
bitterness of their attacks, and in their arrogant note of 
authority. 

This early political and controversial interest in books 
was also instrumental in preparing the way for book adver- 
tisements. After one has commended a book for its argu- 
ment, the next step is to advise readers to purchase a copy, 
and then to tell them where they may obtain it. The putting 


23 Intelligencer, no. 3, p. 23; 14 September, 1663. 
4 Intelligencer, no. 17, p. 133; 27 February, 1665. 
% Intelligencer, no. 21, p. 176; 14 March, 1664. 
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forth of actual advertisements may also have been suggested 
by the occasional commendations of the licensers, sometimes 
printed on the title page. “I approve it to be imprinted, 
and commend it, Reader, to thy most serious considera- 
tion,”’ wrote the licenser of Edwards’ Antopologia, in 1644 * 
Title pages, as is well known, were early used for advertising. 
It may be, as Rollins suggests,?” that another approach to 
newsbook advertising can be found in the broadside ballad, 
which frequently referred its readers to the book in which, 
for their greater satisfaction, they would find all the details 
of the story faithfully set down. 

An instance of newsbook advertising, which appears to 
have passed absolutely without imitators in its day, occurred 
in the coranto Mercurius Britanicus, no. 6, 1 February 1625- 
26, when George Marcelline’s Epithalamium Gallo-Britanicus 
was announced as “this present day published.’’** Not until 
twenty years later did another advertising notice appear 
in a newsbook. Then Samuel Pecke, one of the foremost 
journalists of his day, after writing of the surrender of 
Oxford, added: 


A little further likewise to let the Reader know what great cause we 
have to take notice and to rejoyce in that God hath blasted and brought 
to naught the vaine conceits and proud boastings of the Parliaments ene- 
mies, we would prefer to your reading a booke now in the Presse and ready 
to be published, entituled Magnalia Dei Anglicana, or Englands Parliamen- 


%* This custom was by no means uncommon. See, e.g., the licensers’ 
opinions as printed on the title pages of the following: Joseph Hall’s Chris- 
tian Moderation, 1640; Case’s Quarrel of the Covenant, 1643; Cobbet’s Civill 
Magistrates Power, 1652. Humphrey Moseley’s eulogistic preface, “The 
Publisher to the Reader,” prefixed to his edition of Milton’s poems in 1646, 
is an interesting attempt by an alert bookseller to appeal to the reading 
public. 

27H. E. Rollins, “The Black-Letter Broadside Ballad,” P. M. L. A. 
XXXIV, 295. 

28 Williams, History of English Journalism, p. 26. Williams thinks that 
Archer, the publisher of the book, may from this notice be identified with 
the publisher of the Coranto. It seems plausible that the newsbook pub- 
lisher would advertise his own book; but it is by no means inevitable that 
he would refuse to advertise a book by another publisher. 
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tary Chronicle, and the most exactest hitherto collected, containing a full 
and faithfull Series, and exact Narration of all the most memorable Parlia- 
mentary mercies, and might[y] (if not miraculous) De[lJiverances, great 
and glorious Victories, and admirable Successes, of the Counsels and Armys 
of this present Parliament, both by Sea and Land, over the whole Kingdome 
of England, in the most just defence and vindication of her Religion, Laws, 
and Liberties, from the yeere 1640 to this present yeere 1646. Compiled 
in 4 parts; the two first entituled God in the Mount. The third, Gods Arke 
overtopping the Worlds waves. The 4, The Burning Bush not consumed. This 
last part comming up to these present times, and to our most renowned 
Generall Sir Tho. Fairfaxes late famous actions in the West, and the happy 
rendition of Oxford, and other strong Garrisons, comming up to this present 
moneth to July 1646. And is printed for Michael Sparks at the Bible in 
Green Arbour; J. Rothwell at the Sun in Pauls Church-yard, and Tho. 
Underhill, at the Bible in Woodstreet.”® 


The Perfect Diurnall two weeks later, in relating the cases 
of some “scandalous ministers,” was put “‘in mind of a Booke 
newly published (and we wish were well examined) intituled 
Suspention suspended.”*®° Another advertisement occurred 
in November. “There is a Booke of Collections wee under- 
stand now in Presse, and will be within a day or two extant, 
singularly usefull for all conditions of men in the Kingdome; 
. . . printed for Edwards Husbands Printer to the honor- 
able House of Commons.’ 

The following advertisement in the Diurnall is remarkable 
in two respects. In the first place, it is most unusual at 
this time to find a woman’s book noticed, particularly with 
any deference to her sex. Again, no less noteworthy is the 
pains taken by the writer of the notice to disclaim any par- 
tiality. There is an obvious desire to impress the reader 
with the integrity and reliability of the announcement. 
The notice reads: 


29 Perfect Diurnall, no. 156, p. 1250; 20-27 July, 1646. This was written 
by John Vicars. To Professor C. N. Greenough I am indebted for the 
suggestion that the title of Cotton Mather’s great work, Magnalia Christi 
Americana, was closely modeled on the Magnalia Dei Anglicana. 

89 No. 158, p. 1268; 3-10 August, 1646. William Prynne was the author. 
A paragraph of summary is given, which follows very closely the words of 
the title page. 

31 Perfect Diurnall, no. 174, p. 1398; 23-30 Nov. 1646, 
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There is a book lately published, written by a woman (indeed the mirror 
of her time) M. Eliz. Warren, it is called Spirituall Thrift; or Meditations 
wherein Christians may view the verity of their saving graces, and how ro 
[sic] make a spirituall improvement of all opportunities and advantages of 
pious proficiency (or a holy growth) in grace and goodnesse; and wherein is 
laid open many errors incident to these declining times; We intend not 
to flatter the Authour or her worke, nor to put any false glosses upon it to 
delude the Reader (the Author being a stranger to me). It is printed for 
Henry Shepheard, and to be sold at his shop at the signe of the Bible in 
Tower Street.** 


Perfect Occurrences, written by Henry Walker, Pecke’s 
principal rival, did not long delay in following the Diurnall’s 
lead. In the issue for 26 March-2 April 1647, Walker 
announced an Independent book, The Divine Right of Church 
Government, as “applauded by the clergy of England.’ 
From this time on, advertisements come to be of regular 
occurrence in the more important papers, and appear 
occasionally in some of the poorer ones. 

In the early stages of newspaper advertising, no attempt 
was made to separate the advertisements from the news. 
The book notices, in Severall Proceedings, for instance, occur 
with the news items as late as 1650, when most of the papers 
began the custom of printing all the advertisements on the 
last page of the issue, separating them from the news by 
a single rule.“ In 1656 the Publick Intelligencer devoted 
two or more inside pages in each issue to advertisements. 
Italics, rarely seen at first, became general in the last years 
of the Protectorate, and small capitals also were used to 
catch the eye.® 

In the period before the advertisements had been segre- 
gated from the news, are found the nearest approaches to 


3 Perfect Diurnall, no. 188, p. 1580; 1-8 March, 1646. 

%See Williams, p. 161. Williams speaks of this notice as the “first 
practical realization” of an advertising scheme. But Pecke’s first advertise- 
ment antedates this by eight months, and he had printed several by this 
time. 

% See e.g., Perfect Diurnall, 22-29 July, 1650. 

% An unusually early instance of italics in book advertisements is found 
in The Perfect Diurnall, no. 277, p. 2212; 13-20 November, 1648. 
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reviewing. In addition to the commendatory words of the 
title page itself, which these early advertisements generally 
copied almost verbatim,” expressions of approval appear 
which may have come from the editors: “There is newly 
set forth in print a briefe, but excellent Treatise, containing 
the Doctrine of godlinesse . . . by that Reverend and 
learned Teacher, M. Ja. Norton of New Enlgand... ” 
“There is newly set forth by an ingenious authour, and now 
published in print an excellent and pleasant discourse of 
Mathematicks, entituled Mathamaticall Magick... . 
The following notice not even remotely echoes the title page: 


There is now published the much expected work of that Famous, and 
Learned, and Iuditious Divine Mr. John Diodati of Geneva being his Anno- 
tations upon the Holy Bible, corrected and much enlarged, with a methodi- 
call analysis before every book thereof: the first on this Subject ever yet in 
English. The book very necessary for people of all Estates and conditions, 
and greatly beneficiall in private families for the better understanding of 
thesacred Scripture, . . . 


William Bullock’s Virginia also received liberal space: 


There is a Book intituled Virginia, Impartially examined of a smale price 
. . « It is a booke directing men of all conditions to the improvement of their 
Estates; written only and solely for the publicke good by Mr. Bullock, And 
since it is not fit a booke of such a nature should be stifled: I thought good to 
incert it here, that all men might know where to have it.** 


% The journals made no secret of this practise. After an advertisement 
of Rome ruined by White-hall, is this parenthetical note: “(Thus much are 
the words of the Title of the book).” Severall Proceedings, no. 12, p. 148; 
14-21 Dec. 1649. 

37 Perfect Diurnall, no. 242, p. 1946; 13-20 March, 1648. 

38 Perfect Diurnall, no. 270, p. 2175; 25 Sept.-2 Oct. 1648. 

3% Perfect Diurnall, no. 301, p. 2484; 30 Apr.-7 May, 1649. The Diurnall, 
perhaps from its semi-official character, seems to have been the best adver- 
tising medium in this period. Other journals printed advertisements, but 
not to such an extent. Mercurius Pragmaticus, for instance, in 1648 wrote: 
“Reader, take notice, that the excellent Sermon preached at Gray’s Inn is in 
print. (no. 4, 18-25 April, 1648.) The Moderate, the organ of the Levellers, 
announcing the appearance of William Dell’s Way to Peace and Unity, 
wrote, ‘There came forth an excellent Book this week, very usefull for the 
Kingdom.” (no. 31, 6-13 Feb. 1649.) 
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The notice of Milton’s Eikonoklastes likewise departs from 
the phrasing of the title page: 

The Reader may please to take notice of a book published the last weeke 
intituled IKONOCLASTES, in answer to a late book intituled EIKON 
BASILIKE, the portrature of his sacred Majesty in his solitudes and suffer- 
ings, wherein they who are not willing to be imposed upon, and would be 
content to be delivered from the danger of that Idolatry which many have 
committed, may see the gold taken off from that Idol, and that grosse 
hypocrisie, and incongruity, betweene those specious professions, and the 
late Kings constant practise, sufficiently and clearely laid open by Mr. 
JOHN MELTON.” 

In 1650, when the advertisements were separated from the 
news and printed together on the back pages of the journals, 
comments become more rare, most of the notices giving 
simply the brief titles of the books, with the names and 
locations of the booksellers. There is a gain, however, in 
that under this system many more books are advertised 
than under the older arrangement of running notices in with 
the news. These notices may possess importance in estab- 
lishing the actual dates of publication for books in this period, 
and may be in other ways an aid to bibliography. The Thom- 
ason Catalogue, we are discovering, is neither absolutely 
complete or accurate,“ and the Stationers’ Registers from 
1640 to 1665 are notably poor guides to actual publication. 

But it is as an index to public taste that the advertisements 
most enlighten a modern reader. During the period of the 
Civil War, almost nothing of any literary or artistic nature 
is advertised. Sermons, political tracts, treatises, and the 
like, with an occasional volume of travel, tell the story of 
book production up to 1650, so far as it may be read in the 
newspaper press. If foreign books were imported, they were 
sold without any announcement. 

Under a stable government, however, even though a rigid 
control was exercised over the press, literature came back 


40 “A Briefe Relation of Some Affairs,” 20 Nov. 1649, p. 96. 

“ The Gay Collection in the Harvard College Library, for example, con- 
tained in 1918 1028 pamphlets printed between 1640 and 1660, which are not 
listed in the Thomason Catalogue. 
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into favor. The first inkling of a new order is found in the 
advertisement of Gondibert: ‘“‘The first Heroick Poem in 
the English Tongue, written by Sir William Davenant, a 
Booke much commended by the learned Mr. Hobs, and long 
expected, is now published in Print.’’*? Then various works 
of John Donne appeared,* the “much expected worke of 
the Lawes of Ecclesiasticall Policy,’ and The Compleat 
Angler.“ “Choice Poems, newly reprinted of that incom- 
parable Author Mr. Franck Beaumont,” Sidney’s Arcadia, 
Howell’s Leéters,“® Sir Thomas Browne’s Hydriotaphia,* 
and Cowley’s Proposition for the Advancement of Experi- 
mental Philosophy®® are other instances of the change in 
popular taste.*! 

In 1652, popular interest in drama, in spite of the closed 
theatres, began to show itself in the publication of plays. 
“The Changeling, Written by Thomas Middleton and William 
Rowley, Gent.,”” was advertised.** The “known Play of the 
Spanish Gipsie, never till now Published,” came out in 


42 Perfect Diurnall, no. 54, p. 716; 16-23 Dec. 1650. 

4 Perfect Diurnall, 10 Feb. 1650; 14 April 1651. 

Tbid., 5 May 1651. 

 Tbid., no. 179, p. 2716; 9-16 May 1653. 

Perfect Diurnall, no. 186, p. 2828; 27 June-4 July, 1653. 

47 Perfect Diurnall, no. 254, p. 3900; 16-23 Oct. 1654. The Kingdomes 
Intelligencer advertised this as “now the eleventh Time Printed,” no. 23, 
p. 364; 9-16 June 1662. 

48 Perfect Diurnall, no. 291, p. 4468; 25 June-2 July, 1655. 

49 Publicke Intelligencer, no. 181, p. 509; 13-20 June, 1659. 

50 Mercurius Publicus, no. 12, p. 185; 21-28 March 1661. 

61 Sir Balthazar Gerbier, whose “Philosophy Lectures” were advertised 
in 1649, (Severall Proceedings, no. 10; 30 Nov.-7 Dec. 1649) was perhaps a 
little premature in starting his famous “Academy” at his house in London. 
The Diurnall for 1649, passim, gave him much space, but his project failed. 

Other examples of this change are not far to seek. Mercurius Politicus 
in one issue, for 17-24 April, 1656, advertised four books by Cowley, and 
John Denham’s The Destruction of Troy. Three weeks later An Essay on 
the first Book of T. Lucretius . . . Interpreted and made English Verse by 
J. Evelin, Esq. was noted in the same paper. (No. 309; p. 6969; 8-15 May, 
1656.) 

52 Perfect Diurnall, no. 157, p. 2364; 6-13 Dec. 1652. 
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1653.8 “Five new Playes—by Rich. Broome,” were adver- 
tised in the next week. Massinger’s The Bashful Lover, The 
Guardian, and The Very Woman were published in 1655, 
and in the remaining years of the period plays were published 
frequently.” 

Interest in foreign books, which had been dormant for 
some years before 1650, was also quick to assert itself.5’ 
“The Grand Cyrus, an excellent new Romance. Written 
by that famous wit of France, Monsieur de Scudery, Author 
of the Illustrious Basha,” appeared but shortly before the 
following notice; ‘‘There are now come forth two Books of 
the most excellent Work of the famous Rabelais, translated 
out of the French, wherein are treated the Heroick deeds of 
Gargantua and his son Pantagruel.’** In the next year 
“Heptameron, or, The History of the Fortunate Lovers: 
Written in French by the most virtuous Princesse Margaret 


8 Perfect Diurnall, no. 179, p. 2716; 9-16 May, 1653. 

* Perfect Diurnall, no. 180, p. 2732; 16-23 May 1653. 

88 Perfect Diurnall, no. 290; p. 4468; 25 June-2 July, 1655. 

In 1655 appeared John Cotgraves’ English Treasury of Wit and Lan- 
guage, collected out of the most and best of our English Dramatick Poems, 
according to the Perfect Diurnall, no. 286, p. 4406; 28 May-4 June, 1655. 
“R. B.’s” “Mirza, a Tragedy really acted in Persia in the last age,” was 
given space in the same paper for 18-25 June, 1655. “Three Excellent 
Tragedies” by Thomas Goff were advertised as “reprinted’’ in the Publick 
Intelligencer, no. 30, p. 509; 21-28 April, 1656. Three plays by Middleton 
and two by Carlile were advertised as “new” in the same paper, no. 90, p. 
1483; 6-13 July 1657. No. 148, p. 924; 18-25 Oct. 1658, announced “that 
antient Comedy called Ignoramus.” The Kingdome Intelligencer for 3-10 
Feb. 1661 carried the notice of “Twenty one Plays, Written by the thrice 
Noble, Illustrious and Excellent Princess, the Lady Marchioness of New- 
castle.” (No.6, p.88.) These examples do not pretend to be an exhaustive 
list, but serve merely to illustrate the range of interest within the general 
field of drama. 

57 “There is newly published, The second part of the Christian Combate. 
Written in French by Mr. Peter du Mouli of the University of Sedan, And 
translated into English by Jo. Bulteel Minister.” Perfect Diurnall, no. 48, 
p-.616; 4-11 Nov. 1650. 

58 Perfect Diurnall, no. 184; 13-20 June, 1653, and no. 202, p. 3084; 
7-24 Oct. 1653. 
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de Valoys Queen of Navarr; Now Englished by R. C.” was 
announced,®® and the same year were advertised the Letters 
of M. Balzac and The Imitation of Christ. 

There are a few chance references to books and authors, 
not very easily classified, but curious enough to bear men- 
tion. In 1644 Sir Arthur Haslerigg’s soldiers had pillaged 
the library of a minister near Wantage, and the Royalist 
journal had complained of this barbarity. The reply in the 
parliamentary journal reads: The books “were only some 
Lady Psalters, and Cosins Devotions, and Pocklingtons 
Altar, and Shelfords sermons, and Shakespeares Workes, and 
such Prelaticall trash as your Clergymen spend their Canoni- 
call houres on.’ To the same paper we are indebted for 
this: ‘Doctor Jeremie Taylor, a most spruce neat formalist, 
a very gingerbread Idoll, an Arminian in print.”"” “He that 
desires to advance the Plantation of Ireland,”’ reads another 
journal, ‘‘can hardly find better hints, then are in Mr. Ed. 
Spenser his view of the state of Ireland, published almost 
three score years agoe, 1596.” The Kingdom’s Intelligencer 
wrote in 1661 that Lord Clarendon, at Oxford, heard the 
learned Dr. Barker preach, “who (although his Library was 
burn’d) gave his lordship an excellent Sermon.’ 

Such examples as these, which, it should be remembered, 
are characteristic, though far from exhaustive, point to a 
few conclusions. The conditions affecting publication early 
brought about a form of book notice in the journals. When 
books were referred to by editors in a newspaper controversy, 
something like reviewing is found, in the summarizing and 
appraisement of authors. The first forms of advertising like- 
wise approach reviewing, and the later developments afford a 


5° Perfect Diurnall, no. 229, p. 3512; 24 Apr. -1 May 1654. 

% Perfect Diurnall, no. 240, p. 3686; 10-17 July 1654; no. 243, p. 3734; 
31 July-7 Aug. 1654. 

© Mercurius Britanicus, no. 49, p. 386; 26 August-2 September, 1644. 

82 Mercurius Britanicus, no. 69, p. 547; 3-10 February, 1645. 

® Perfect Diurnall, no. 130, p. 1928; Monday, June 7, 1652. 

“No. 37, p. 591; 9-16 September, 1661. 
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valuable glimpse into the intellectual life of the time. These 
early notices cover a wide range, from the simplest account 
of the burning of a book by parliamentary order, to reviews 
of several pages. Nor are the newsbooks limited to English 
material; foreign books are noticed, and even foreign reviews 
are quoted. Most of the technical elements in reviewing 
are to be found, often in embryo, to be sure, but unmistak- 
able. 
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XXXIII. THE ACCENTUATION OF OLD 
FRENCH LOANWORDS IN ENGLISH 


The old explanation of the modern English accentuation 
of Old French loanwords (via Anglo-French) as due to the 
analogy of Germanic stress has been regarded by several 
investigators with suspicion. It is too summary. Jesper- 
sen! is not satisfied with it because of the existence of many 
end-stressed words in English, such as begin, forget, and pro- 
poses several explanations of his own. Van Draat? takes 
issue with some of these, but also regards the old explana- 
tion as incomplete. Tamson* attempts to deduce some 
regularity from occurrences of varying accentuations in late 
Middle English poetry. 

It is true that from the earliest times Latin loanwords 
(i. e., popular words) in the Germanic languages come down 
to us in forms that prove first-syllable stress to have been the 
rule with them as with the inherited Germanic words. Never- 
theless, it is not safe to conclude that the accent of all loan- 
words was habitually shifted to the first syllable, because 
there was in Old Latin a strong first-syllable stress, and we do 
not know what réle this may have played in the Germanic 
treatment of the loanwords. It is certain, at any rate, that 
the Vulgar Latin dialects of a much later period show per- 
sistent traces of a first-syllable stress. 

Was an early Latin loanword, when taken into Germanic, 
clearly felt to be, for instance, paroxytone like acétum, and 
did it later shift its accent to the first syllable (*ékit) in 
conformity with the inherited Germanic words; or was 
the Old Latin first-syllable stress (perhaps the origin of the 


1Growth and Structure of the English Language, 105; Modern English 
Grammar, 5.52, fs tr & Pe, 
th _? Rhythm in English Prose, Anglia 36, 1-59. 
{Word Stress in English, Halle 1898. 
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later Vulgar Latin secondary stress:*dcéto) the starting 
point for the Germanic accentuation? 

The Germanic accent has been remarkably stable. Once 
fixed on a certain syllable in a given word (cf. the inseparable 
prefixes) it does not shift to some other syllable, in genuine 
Germanic words. Variations like céthedra: cathédra, tntegrum: 
intégrum, sptritum: spirttum do not occur in Germanic 
dialects. And after a word, from any source, had become 
thoroughly naturalized in the language, it is hard to believe 
that any but the rarest scholars could ever have thought of it 
as not a native word. 

It seems to me doubtful that there have ever been general 
shifts in the first accentuation of foreign loanwords in 
Germanic. It seems much more likely that truly popular 
words have retained the accent where it was, or was felt 
to be, for one reason or another, when these words first be- 
came current in popular speech. Later loanwords like 
machine, bouquet, used for generations by all ranks of society, 
show not the faintest sign of a tendency to shift the accent; 
and if still more recent chauffeur and garage have acquired 
first-syllable stress, it is due to the perfectly obvious analogy 
of words like driver, butler, carriage. The hesitation in words 
like decadent has, of course, nothing to do with the question, 
since these are learned words. Where we have been able to 
observe the process, Germanic stress alone has been powerless 
to shift an established accentuation. If it ever did operate 
in this way, it has long ceased to do so. 

Germanic phrase rhythm (suggested by Jespersen and van 
Draat) can hardly have been responsible for any particular 
accentuation of loanwords, since it did not affect native 
words. Phrase rhythm in English has always been (at least 
since Middle English times) a matter of word order and 
choice of words; that is, a particular word will be avoided or 
placed elsewhere if it would not fit the rhythm of a particular 
passage, in artistic prose or in verse; but its accent is fixed, 
whatever the position of the word. The practice of Middle 
English poets in this respect will be discussed later. 
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Preliminary analysis of our problem in Middle English 
shows that 

(a) French words do not appear in ME texts in any con- 
siderable number before the middle of the thirteenth century ;* 

(b) the present accentuation was fixed before the first 
traces of the vowel-shift in ME appear, since words like 
counsel have the complete development of the accented 
vowels (e. g., i>au, beginning in the fourteenth century); 

(c) the usage of the ME poets often belies facts evident 
from the vowel developments; 

(d) many Old French loanwords to-day do not have the 
accent on the first syllable. 

Let us examine these points and their implications in de- 
tail. 
The fact that French words do not make their appearance 
in considerable numbers before the middle of the thirteenth 
century does not allow much time for such a striking de- 
velopment as a complete inversion of accentuation, which 
would necessarily have come about, as Behrens remarks,$ 
quite gradually; for this process must have been finished by 
the middle of the fourteenth century, when we find the 
first indications of the vowel-shift, affecting only the accented 
vowels. A century seems hardly sufficient time for the 
change. 

Besides, the appearance of a French word in an English 
document at a certain date does not prove that it was cur- 
rent among the unlettered populace at that date; while a 
phonetic development recorded in a document is evidence 
that the word was so current, because phonetic developments 
begin usually at the bottom of the social order and take a 
long time to gain recognition in writing. 

It is likely, on the contrary, that many French words would 
appear in written documents at an earlier date than that at 


‘ Mettig, Engl. Stud. 41,177, gives eight per cent for the period 800- 
1258; Jespersen, Growth and Sir., 95, reckons one-half of one percent before 
1150, two per cent before 1200. 

5 Beitrdge, Franz. Stud. 5, II, 63. 
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which they became thoroughly current in the speech of the 
masses, because those who had achieved the art of writing 
in medieval England are pretty certain to have come into 
close contact with the official and aristocratic language, 
while it is unthinkable that the masses could have been 
in any sense bi-lingual. It may thus be safe to assume, for 
most documents, that the date of the first appearance of a 
French word is at least not much /ater than the date of its 
adoption into the speech of the masses. 

The usage of the Middle English poets as to the accentua- 
tion of French words seems to be based solely on metrical 
convenience. From the Owl and Nightingale to Chaucer and 
even later, literally countless examples of wavering occur 
where the real accentuation cannot be doubted, since it 
conditions the vowel changes, as in divers: divérs, mérci: 
merct, sésun: sestin. Chaucer’s véctorte: victérié cannot 
represent a popular variation. The Middle English poets 
had, on the other hand, plenty of precedents in French poetry 
for free accentuation of French words. It would be idle to 
bring modern theories of French metrics into this discus- 
sion, because we cannot imagine that any such considerations 
entered the heads of men like Langland and Chaucer: they 
must have read French verse just as they read English verse, 
with so and so many theses and so and so many arses; that 
is, an iambic pentameter line like 


Cumpainz Rollanz, car sunez vostre corn 


could not fail to call for an accent on the first syllable of 
sunez, to their ears, while in the cases of cumpainz and 
Rollanz the accent would fall on the last syllable, and so on. 
Examples are so numerous and so obvious that it seems 
unnecessary to stress this point further. The Middle English 
poets felt at liberty to place a French word in any convenient 
position in a line, regardless of its accentuation in prose, 
hence with an accent anywhere, since they saw, or thought 
they saw, French poets doing just this. Their usage is there- 
fore entirely detached from the actual popular accentuation 
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of the same words, and cannot serve as the basis for a dis- 
cussion of popular developments. 

The great number of truly popular Anglo-French loanwords 
which are still accented (in English) on some other syllable 
than the first must be explained. They fall into two main 
classes: the first, those in which we can trace the operation 
of principles which would have prevented first-syllable 
stress in inherited Germanic words, namely, verbal com- 
pounds, and other words influenced by them; and the second, 
those whose accentuation cannot conceivably be based on 
any Germanic principle and must therefore be due to some 
French phenomenon or other, reflected somehow in the 
language of the non-French-speaking masses. 

The words that were unconsciously felt by the English 
populace to be verbal compounds, or that were treated in an 
analogous manner, may easily be disposed of. On any theory 
they could not have first-syllable stress. This would be the 
case when either element was in common use, or was fre- 
quent in other compounds; thus the composite nature of 
words like receive, deceive would be clearly recognized. 

We cannot make a clean-cut division here because, first, 
a number of words that ought certainly to have been rec- 
ognized as compounds nevertheless accent the first syllable, 
for instance ensign, profit, purchase, purpose; and second, 
the English (Germanic) distinction in accent between verbal 
and nominal compounds (overfléw: dverflow) is not con- 
sistently carried out: purchase, n. and v.; escépe, n. and v.; 
offénd: offénse; incense, n.: incénse, v.; pérfect, adj.: perféct, v. 

In discussing popular recognition of compound words, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that aphetic forms like scape, 
prentice, pert, fend, dropsy (<ydropeci), gin (<engin) were 
due to an English pronunciation of the full French forms 
(some of which also persist), and hence these short forms were 
not responsible for the feeling that the fuller forms were 
compounds; in other words the weak first syllable must be 
older than the aphetic forms, not the reverse. 
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Tamson® explains the accent of words like apparel and 
a(d)vantage as due to recognition of their compound nature. 
I do not see how the masses could have etymologized such 
words, even vaguely, as compounds. The insertion of the d 
in advantage, adventure, admonish is late, from fifteenth 
century French spellings (VED). Furthermore, where there 
were three or more syllables the original French accentua- 
tion (last syllable) must necessarily have thrown a secondary 
accent (“accentuation binaire”) on the first syllable (*dd- 
vantage, not *advdntdge), as in the English verb dverfléw. 
This group of words will be fully discussed later. 

At any rate, whether this widespread aphaeresis was 
entirely a Norman phenomenon, or due in part also to 
English influences, the existence and retention of doublets 
(full and aphetic forms) certainly can not serve as evidence 
of a tendency to first-syllable accent in English. 

Naturally we find popular etymology playing a rdéle in 
words like ambush, andiron, abridge, and perhaps also in 
benign, disciple, if these last were really popular and do not 
rather reflect a learned accentuation. In any case, words 
popularly felt to be compounds are subject to special laws 
which dismiss them from further discussion here. 

The other class of words which do not have first-syllable 
stress must now be considered. Many of them, if we as- 
sume, for the present, French end stress as the starting 
point, are covered by Jespersen’s reminder’ that we regularly 
find, in English words, an alternation of accented and un- 
accented syllables. He would have this principle apply to 
phrases like the king’s cousin and cousin mine, causing, first, 
a different accentuation in the two cases, cousin and cotsin 
respectively to allow an unaccented syllable to intervene 
between the two accents; after which first-syllable accent 
would gradually become standard, due to Germanic tendency. 
It may well seem questionable whether an esthetic principle 
of this kind could have found such universal application in 


* Word Siress in English, p. 115. 
7 Modern English Grammar, I, 5.41 ff. 
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vulgar speech as to stabilize the new accentuation of the 
same syllable in all such words, and so quickly (within a 
century or so). It would seem more likely that the varying 
rhythm of different phrases should, if anything, prevent any 
feeling for fixed accent in these words, perhaps even giving 
doublets in modern English, as is the case with some non- 
popular words, having double vowel development. It is 
hard to see why an inconvenient stress on such a word should 
not have been avoided by placing it in another position, as 
would have been done with words like forgotten, without 
shifting the accent. 

The principle of alternating thesis and arsis (“‘accentuation 
binaire’”’) did, however, apply to individual words of more 
than two syllables, like maintenance, a(d)miral, element, 
authority, familiarity, grammarian. But it is important to 
note that such words—big, strange words—are not of the 
type the Anglo-Saxon used in everyday speech. Most of them 
were probably unintelligible to the common Englishman; 
at least, it is fair to assume that they never formed a suf- 
ficiently intimate part of his speech to share the phonetic 
treatment of homelier words. We shall not be surprised to 
find that the accentuation of polysyllables, used no doubt al- 
most exclusively by persons who had been taught French, or 
Anglo-French, seems to proceed from the original French end 
stress, moving forward by skipping a syllable, in the English 
way, and eventually becoming the primary stress on the 
first part of the word, whether first or second syllable de- 
» pending upon the number of syllables from the end. Hence 
these words also are disposed of. 

There are a few polysyllables whose accentuation is 
strikingly at variance with the foregoing type: abeyance, 
a(d)monish, a(d)vantage, a(d)venture, apparel, attorney, avouter 
(adulter), environ, establish, imagine. If these words were less 
current than the last type (with two or more accents, para- 
graph above) they might serve toillustrate a half way stage in 
the forward “‘shift” of accent; but, on the contrary, some of 
them express very common ideas for which English equivalents 
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are hard to find. Nor can they have been conceived of as 
compounds by the English. Their accentuation is neither 
analogical Germanic nor theoretical French, but due to some 
other principle, as we shall presently see, operating in popular 
speech. 

Lastly we must eliminate purely bookish words, including 
legal and clerical words. Learned words generally fail to 
‘conform to popular laws. Examples are benison, devout, 
entrail, exchequer, emperor (cf. NED), and so on. Many 
of them might also be classed elsewhere. The possibility 
of direct Latin or Greek influence is often present. 

We have left a list of words we may assume, for the purpose 
of discussion, to have been genuinely popular, current, 
naturalized in the language of the untutored masses, from 
Anglo-French, at a sufficiently early date to enable them to 
share in the vowel-shift; furthermore, words which were not 
felt, so far as we can see, to be compounds; and finally, words 
whose accent is independent of the English tendency to 
alternate stressed and unstressed syllables. We may con- 
clude that this residue should furnish reliable statistics as to 
the accentuation and reliable evidence as to the principles 
governing it. 

Words beginning with a consonant regularly accent the 
first syllable. Where second-syllable accent occurs, it is in 
accordance with the rules cited above:* obvious compounds: 
betray, contain, convey, debate, defeat, deliver, disdain, main- 
tain, perfect, portray, purvey, receive, succeed, survey, sus- 
tain, vouchsafe; cases showing the alternation of thesis and 
arsis: courageous (four syllables), delicious, maintenance, 
perpetual, remedy, remnant (for remenant); learned influence 

8 Words like comfort, compass, profit, promise, purchase, purpose, rescuc, 
respite, retail, surcoat, surfeit, with first-syllable accent, are difficult by the 
side of compare, proceed, purvey, relief, detail, surmount; but these lean 
in the direction of first-syllable accent, that is, first-syllable accent is only 
more consistently carried out here than we should expect, so that the 
difficulties in this case are not very disturbing. These exceptions may point 
to the conclusion that the force of analogy has been neither very strong 
nor very consistent in fixing accentuation. 
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is probably reflected (unless in some cases popular etymology 
operated) in the irregularity of benign, malign, cathedral, 
disciple, minute (Latin, adj., cf. popular minute, n.), relic. 

While it is possible to generalize on words beginning with 
a consonant, it seems worth while in the case of those be- 
ginning with a vowel to collect as complete a list as possible, 
at least a representative list, and to attempt a more thorough 
classification, because here the reasons for the place of the 
accent are not always so evident. 

We shall exclude, as before, real and fancied compounds, 
such as acquit, affray (cf. perhaps fray, v., OF frayer, “rub” 
NED), afraid (pple. of last), agree (cf. degree), allay, allot, 
allure, arrear, arrest (em)bezzle, (em)broider (cf. broid, braid 
NED); polysyllables of the type maintenance; and learned 
words. Let us examine the residual list.® 

The accent, in a strikingly large number of these words 
beginning with a vowel, is on the second syllable: abase, 
abash, abandon, abate, abeyance, abound, achieve, adieu, ad- 
monish, adorn, advance, adventure, advice (in the last five the d 
is late, cf. NED), affair, alarm, alas, allege, allow, ally, amend, 
anneal, annoy, apert, apparel, appeal, appear, arraign, 
arrive, assail, assault, assay, assess, attorney, avaunt, aver, 
endow, enhance, entire, environ (not felt as compound 
because consistently used with prepositions by, in, NED), 
escape, escheat, eschew, espouse, espy, essay (v.), establish, 
estate, estrange, imagine, inveigle (F. aveugler), obey, oblige, 
overt (cf. covert, with first-syllable accent, as beginning with 
a consonant). 

The great predominance of words beginning with a may 
be due in part to the analogy of English locutions like ago, 


® Based on the Woriregister in Behrens Beiir. with additions from Skeat’s 
Rough Lists and Briill, Untergangene u. veraltete Worte des Franz. im heut. 
Englisch, Posen 1912, hence including only words taken into English while 
Anglo-French was still spoken in England. Only words now current in 
English, whose accentuation cannot therefore be questioned, are here 
given. The list lays no more claim to completeness than the sources indi- 
cate. For Skeat’s Lists cf. Trans. Philol. Soc., Lond. 1880-1, App. V, p. 93. 
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alive, away, a-fishing and verbs like awake; so perhaps alarm, 
avaunt, for instance; but it is hard to see how even popular 
etymology could have extended this analogy to other words 
like annoy, apparel, attorney, and so on, not used in a manner 
reminiscent of these English phrases. And if the attempt be 
made to cut down the list still further on the ground that 
certain other words may have been felt as compounds (cf. 
NED s. v. inveigle), the objection at once arises: what could 
the component parts have meant? On the other hand, of all 
French words beginning with vowels, and fulfilling our 
conditions, the greatest number begin with a, far fewer with 
é, and so on, so that the proportions in our list are not far 
from representing the actual condition of the French vo- 
cabulary. 

A number of words beginning with a vowel and having 
first-syllable accent must be considered separately, for 
various reasons. Thus the Latin loanword abbot must have 
influenced abbey, abbess; angel and aliar are simply modifica- 
tions of Latin loanwords found in Anglo-Saxon; equal is 
Latin, not French; err, error, errant, arrant must have been 
grouped together, if popular; offer is a Latin loanword found 
in Anglo-Saxon;" learned words are perhaps almond, alter 


10Tt may not be too venturesome to associate advent, aloes, article, idol 
(ideles is the form in Behrens’ list), image (ymage), office, (offiz), olive, which 
appear in Behrens as coming from Anglo-French, with pre-conquest words 
taken more or less directly from Latin, such as abbot, altar, angel (A-S engel), 
apostle, offer (A-S offrian), because of the first-syllable accent of the former 
group, otherwise hard to explain. Our oldest Latin loanwords, as engel, 
came into English eurally, from the speech of persons who used (Vulgar) 
Latin as a living language, often as their mother tongue, for instance the 
mercatores and the early missionaries, so that the English hearers who made 
these words their own must have adopted the sounds and accentuation 
current at the time in Vulgar Latin, and these would persist in English, 
under English laws. But such pre-conquest words as are too late to have 
been heard directly from the lips of persons speaking Vulgar Latin as a living 
language passed through a process which involves, at some stage or other, 
learning these foreign words from the written form, that is through learned 
mediation. In this latter process the visual impression was not controlled 
by constant corrections impressed upon the ear, or at best was guided only 
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(v., cf. popular change), alum, ancient, author, autumn, 
ensign, entrails, exile, incense (n.), incest, infant, inquest (cf. 
request, bequest, quest), issue, odour; some were monosyllabic 
in French, or were made from monosyllabic roots: archer, 
armor, eager, eagle (and eaglet, egret), enter, perhaps idol 
(OF idele, idle, NED), order, oyster, usage; some were poly- 
syllabic: ocean, urchin (Norm. érigon, hérigon; the consonant 
form may have played a part); anguish may have been re- 
accented to match finish, punish and the rest; ostrich to 
match the more familiar partrich, partridge; ointment goes 
like payment, raiment and so on; auburn underwent a striking 
sense development, and seems to be a special case in several 
respects (cf. NED); ermine, like urchin, might have been 
influenced by the form with initial 1; outrage was popularly 
etymologized out+-rage; ewer followed the analogy of pitcher, 
platter, saucer; in eyelet (F eillet) the first element was 
translated, making an apparently Germanic compound; 
usher is a clear nomen agentis, like butler; umpire is for 
num pire (Skeat, Etym. D.); which leaves the following with, 
for the present, anamalous first syllable accent: ague, engine 
(but cf. gin), envy, perhaps olive, onion, oyer (in “oyer and 
terminer,”™ and the uncommon word uwllage. 

From this grouping of our loanwords it appears that those 
beginning with a consonant, when free to follow popular 
laws, have consistently first-syllable accent; but that among 
those beginning with a vowel, and free to follow popular laws, 
a strikingly large proportion, I believe a considerable majority 
(from my lists the proportion is roughly 8:1), appear with 
second-syllable accent. 

Was there any motive or tendency in English or in French 


by school traditions becoming ever more vague and less trustworthy, and 
it is natural that inaccuracies and inconsistencies should become fixed. 
Germanic accentuation may thus have been given to some of these learned 
Latin words, in the absence of another standard. If this be admissible, it 
may perhaps furnish the solution of the problem presented by the first list 
here. In any case they are not strictly popular. 

1 But see below, note 13. 
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that can explain this differentiation, so soon (within about a 
century) after the acquisition of these words? 

Before attempting to answer this question, it will be well 
to investigate the process or processes of the acquisition 
itself. This was undoubtedly by ear, since the masses must 
have been illiterate. In any case, the vowel shift had begun 
before the circulation of printed books, so that eye or spelling 
pronunciations are not to be considered.” 

One of the first processes of acquisition must have been the 
object method familiar in the schoolroom: a Norman 
servingman, for instance, curtly demanding a fowl for the 
table, and finally making the Saxon serf understand, by 
repetitions and gestures, that “poulette” meant “hen,” 
and a nice, young one, too. Or perhaps the serf would ask 
the name of a chicken or a sheep, and be told that it was 
‘‘poulette” or “‘mouton.” 

We can hardly believe that French conversation was ever 
understood in its entirety by the common folk of England; 
but no doubt words spoken emphatically or with emotional 
stress, so that they stood out in the sentence, would, after 
many repetitions, be caught and understood. In the same 
way, very common legal terms, such as were often used 
emphatically and clearly spoken, would gain currency. 
Words like pardon and merci, almost always used alone, 
and hence emphatic and clearly spoken, would readily be 
picked up. In short. the genuinely popular Anglo-French 
loanwords are those that were, in the spoken French, con- 


'2 In spite of the passage in Higden’s Polychronicon so often quoted, rela- 
tive to “construing” in French in the schools, the situation probably was 
that French was used where French-speaking children predominated; but 
if, as seems hardly likely, French was expressly taught for the purpose of 
“construing” in schools where the children habitually used English, it must 
have been regarded by them asa mere classroom bore, to be got out of 
their heads as quickly as possible. Latin seems to have been the only 
language regularly taught in the English schools of the Middle Ages to 
which children of the populace were admitted. Cf. Rashdall, H., Univer- 
sities of Europe in the Middle Ages, Oxford 1895, 2,459; Jackson, G. L., 
The Privilege of Education, Boston 1908. 
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spicuous, emotionally or by emphasis, those that were 
forcefully articulated, so that they could be detached from 
an otherwise unintelligible conversation; or else words 
frequently uttered alone. 

Now an emphatic word or an emotional word (and single 
words are always one or the other) has a special accent in 
French. No Frenchman says, for instance, merct, pardén, 
attentién, parfaitemént; what he says is mérci, pardon, faites 
atténtion (or exceptionally, if uttered alone, 4ttention), 
parfaitement, as everyone knows. And the same is true of 
emphatic or emotional words in connected discourse: a very 
conspicuous stress falls upon the first syllable of words be- 
ginning with a consonant, on the second syllable of words 
beginning with a vowel." 

It is unnecessary, for the purposes of this discussion, to 
consider the nature of the French accent in general; but the 
emphasis-emotional stress is so striking that it has misled’ 
even Frenchmen who attempted to describe their accentua- 
tion.* It is so much clearer than the theoretical end stress 
that a Germanic hearer is often inclined to agree with Sweet 
when he says that the French accent is usually on the first 
syllable. P. Passy also observes the especially strong charac- 
ter of the “displaced” accent in emphatic words; while 
Grammont” says: “. . . l’insistante attire notre attention 
au détriment de la rhythmique (=tonic syllable) 4 tel 
point que. . . on peut croire parfois que cette derniére est 
désaccentuée.”” 

Can this state of affairs have existed in the thirteenth 


13 Bourciez, Précis de phonétique frangaise, 9n., states the rule in this 
form. So also Grammont, Traité pratique de prononciation francaise, Paris 
1914, p. 146, “accent d’insistance’”’; G. notes, besides this, an accent on 
the first syllable, even if it begins with a vowel, in case the word forms a 
complete ‘‘rhythmic element,” of course a much rarer condition, as d/tention 
above, and, I suspect, dyer in our “oyer and terminer.” 

4 Bibliography in Viétor, Elemente der Phonetik, 144 f. and notes. 

% Les sons du frangais, pp. 44, 81, 89 ff., 129 ff. 

6 Op. Cit., p. 142. 
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century in French? If so, it is the key to the problem be- 
fore us. 

Our earliest direct evidence on this point seems to be 

certain discrepancies and contradictions in statements by 
grammarians of the sixteenth century. Palsgrave, in his 
Eclaircissement, 1530, locates the accent (to his ear a higher 
pitch) on the last fully articulated syllable, this being, of 
course, the usual phenomenon. But Périon, 1554, and de 
Béze, 1584,!” make such vague and contradictory statements 
as to the position of the accent that it is hard to understand 
~ exactly what they mean, beyond the certainty that they are 
trying to represent something, evidently in actual speech, 
very different from the normal phenomenon described by 
Palsgrave, and, of course, the basis for the earlier phonetic 
changes in the language. Further, H. Estienne'® says: 
Tl est certain que tout ce qui se prononce lentement, ou posément, ou pesam- 
ment . . . ne se prononce pas gravement: et qu’il est requis en quelques 
endroits, pour la gravité, que les parolles semblent aller de roideur: a quoi 
ceste pronontiation-la est contraire. 


I take these statements as implying that displacement of 
the normal accent occurred with some frequency, and was 
striking—so striking as to obscure the true facts; in short, 
the emotional or emphasis displacement. And I see no 
reason why the sixteenth, or any other century during the 
development of French, should be assigned as the earliest 
date for the origin of such a characteristic trait; on the 
contrary, this peculiar speech habit may well be of great 
antiquity. 

So what the untutored Englishman heard in the words he 
could catch from the speech of his masters was, at the very 
outset, first-syllable stress in words beginning with a consonant 
and (nearly always) second-syllable stress in those that began 
with a vowel; and he quite naturally placed his own heavier 


17 Their works were not accessible to me except the passages quoted in 
G. Paris, Bsude sur le rble de P' accent latin etc., Paris 1862, p. 17. 

18 La précellence du langage francois, 1579, reprinted etc. by E. Huguet, 
Paris 1896, p. 43. 
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Germanic stress just there, barring certain instinctive syntac- 
tical considerations that called for different treatment. He 
could not generally distinguish the words running on normally 
with end stress (which probably was then, as it now is, 
comparatively slight), because, if he had heard and recog- 
nized end stress, or had been taught it (as later happened in 
words like machine), he would not have shifted this stress to 
another syllable; probably could not have fixed the habit of 
the changed stress, in any event, in so short a time as that 
between the dates of the loanwords and the vowel-shift. 
Our present accentuation of these words is therefore not an 
English development, but the continuation of a French 
phenomenon. 

We have still to dispose of the possibility that the Norman 
dialect brought to England might have been influenced in the 
direction of first-syllable stress by the Norse element in 
the Norman population. This supposition would be open 
to the same objection as that of analogical Germanic stress 
originating in English usage, namely, that it must have 
affected all first syllables alike, whether beginning with a 
vowel or with a consonant, and under all circumstances; to 
say nothing of the strikingly different phonetic developments 
which must in that case have occurred in continental Norman. 
In the absence of such results, we must abandon this possi- 
bility. 

CONCLUSION. Germanic stress was a static, not an 
active influence, at least so far as our Anglo-French loanwords 
are concerned; their accentuation was fixed by French 
emotional or emphasis stress; exceptions are due to instinctive 
syntactical considerations, more rarely to analogy, or else 
are not really popular words. 

Henry DEXTER LEARNED 


XXXIV. AN ANALYSIS OF THE PRIEST GENRE 
IN THE MODERN FRENCH NOVEL 


As the best method of reading Balzac is to follow, through 
the course of several novels, the history of some one charac- 
ter, so possibly there is no better way of approaching the 
modern French novel as a whole than by a study of the 
. Catholic priest as there portrayed. He has appealed to 
practically every writer of first rank, and, moreover, purely 
as a character of fiction, quite aside from any significance 
that he may possess as indicating the faith of the author, 
or as exhibiting the Church and the work of her clergy. It 
is, accordingly, exclusively from the point of view of his réle 
in literature that he is here treated. I shall take up the 
main themes in the ecclesiastical novel in an endeavor to 
indicate their relationship and to discover their general 
trend—an aspect of the subject that is neglected by Paul 
Franche in his Le Prétre dans le roman francais. I shall 
also continue the examination by including novels published 
since 1902, the date of Franche’s study. 

In spite of the universality of the priest type, a few domi- 
nant themes suffice for its portrayal. The bad priest enjoyed 
ascendency early in the century. De Vigny created in 1826 
the treacherous and unscrupulous spy, Pére Joseph, “the 
gray shadow of Richelieu.” The year 1831 saw the selfish 
and cruel Claude Frollo rise from Victor Hugo’s romanticism, 
and the cynic Julien Sorel, who has become the synonym 
for grasping and relentless ambition, from Stendhal’s 
realism. Although of great importance as reflecting an 
attitude, Julien Sorel, as a clerical type, did not persist. 
The few other wicked priests are of a decidedly weaker 
stamp. Abbé Faujas in Zola’s La Conquéte de Plassans, 
(1874) as the priest mal peigné, offers a repulsive personality 
which makes no vigorous appeal to the reader. Le Chanoine 
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Docre, the priest of the black mass, in Ld-Bas (1891), is the 
most revolting expression of Huysmans’ decadence. Jules 
Lemaitre and Renan, both of them once seminarists, declare 
that there are practically no bad priests.!. This fact no 
doubt explains why the pencil and note-book period gave us 
no great impersonations of that type. The wicked priest 
belonged more particularly to the years of romanticism. 

The good and devout priest, on the other hand, is legion; 
at the same time he is less important than the wicked priest 
in the general development of the clerical novel, and also 
as a character study. Just as the bad priest was the product 
of the first half of the century, so his kindly, and often simple 
minded counterpart, received his best portrayals in the 
second half. Hugo’s Abbé Myriel, bishop of Digne, and 
Ferdinand Fabre’s Abbé Courbezon, the French Vicar of 
Wakefield, both appeared in 1862. The latter was the victim 
of a passion for erecting charitable institutions which in- 
volved him in disasters even more overwhelming than those 
which befell the good Dr. Primrose. To the same period 
belong Daudet’s priests, and those of Jules Lemaitre. They 
are interesting primarily because their lives center about some 
pathetic or amusing incident of daily life, or, as in the case 
of Abbé Myriel, because the method of presentation is 
dramatic. The alertness with which the good bishop hands 
over the silver candlesticks to Jean Valjean and thus frees 
him from the suspicions of the police has ever its thrill for the 
reader. Abbé Constantin, on the other hand, lacks interest, 
for he is not amusing, neither has he any profound under- 
standing of human nature. Paul Bourget, however, in Le 
Saint (1904) describes a simple and kindly priest whose 
strength of mind and character make a strong claim for our 
admiration. Although in his later novels, Fabre makes his 
priests so simple minded that they are foolish,? in Mon 


1 Lemattre, Les Contemporains, II, p. 297. Renan, Souvenirs d’enfance 
et de jeunesse. Le petit séminaire Saint Nicolas, I, “Je n’ai connu que de 
bons prétres.” Cf. Prévost, Le Scorpion, p. 335. 

*Cf. Abbé Renaud, (Feuillet’s Sibye) who was put to eat with the 
children and treated as an inferior. 
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Oncle Célestin (1881) he has painted the finest portrait of the 
kindly priest in all French literature. This idealized portrait 
is rendered by a boy under the spell of affectionate admira- 
tion for his uncle. His love struck so true a tone that “Mon 
Oncle Célestin” is as real a character as the author has drawn. 
He is strictly 2 masculine type, and of a moral and spiritual 
eminence that bespeaks virility and fearlessness. Unlike 
Abbé Courbezon he is the victim of no charitable or pious 
illusions. His life is normal for one who has established the 
highest standards of rectitude and righteousness for himself, 
but who is tolerant and sympathetic toward others. His 
spirituality but reveals more clearly his human qualities. 
In Le Curé de Campagne, Balzac makes Abbé Bonnet the 
spokesman of an idealized ecclesiasticism. He desired to 
prove that “la religion catholique, prise dans ses oeuvres 
humaines, est la seule vraie, la seule bonne et belle puissanse 
civilizatrice.”* This expresses the aim of all true priests, but 
it does not contain adequate motivation for a powerful novel of 
either character or plot. 

The great ecclesiastical novels, those whose plots center in 
the soul stress of a priest, have not to do with either of the 
two foregoing types. With the exception of L’Abbé Tigrane 
and Le Curé de Tours, these portray the young man who has 
taken the vows, or at least has entered upon the period of 
noviciate, sans vocation. His unfitness is due either to a 
want of moral strength, or to a lack of the ecclesiastical 
mind,‘ to an inability to subject le sens personnel to the will 
and personality of the Church. As Zola says somewhere, 
“Ca a mal tourné pour le gargon qui agonize sous la soutane.” 
This agonizing struggle and its effects mentally, morally and 
physically, constitute the theme of prime importance in the 
entire genre. 

The whole problem of the priest sans vocation was raised by 
Jocelyn in 1836. For that reason this poem is one of the 
most significant works of fiction of the century. It was not 


* See page 123. 
* Cf. Lemaitre, op. cié., p. 297. 
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the idealized and devout priest like Chateaubriand’s Abbé 
Aubry that was destined to inspire a considerable amount of 
interesting literature, but Lamartine’s dynamic and strug- 
gling priest. Jocelyn’s struggle to renounce Laurence re- 
veals the latent love theme that was later to be intensified 
and developed in the novel. The philosophic aspect of the 
poem reflects the spirit of Lamennais, who became the 
inspiration for the rebellious priest of fiction. In the love 
of nature is found the first promptings of the fatal passion 
that culminates the lifelong sorrows of Jocelyn. Lamartine’s 
elaboration of Alpine scenery seems to have suggested the 
proper setting and background for many of the succeeding 
stories of ecclesiastical passion.’ 

La Faute de VAbbé Mouret and Mademoiselle La Quintinie, 
while reviving an old theme popular in the middle ages, 
are but another rendering of the struggle against love. 
Though Zola gives young Abbé Mouret a mystical turn of 
mind and a desire to subject himself fully to the will and 
spirit of the Church, he makes him fall because his whole 
physical and psychological organization is inadequate to 

5 Cf. Lemattre, of. cit., séries 6. Also Faguet, Etudes Littéraires du XIX 
siécle. 
* Although as early as 1822 Balzac wrote Le Vicaire des Ardennes a la 
Jean Jacques and a la Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, both Joseph and Adolphe 
were never anything but lovers in spite of the fact that they wore the 
cassock. Their sorrows were but another brand of the mal du siécle, and 
were in no way tinged by the soul stress of a true ecclesiastic. For the 
influence of Jocelyn on feminine susceptibilities see Merimée’s humorous and 
cynical story of L’Abbé Aubain. L’Abbé Daniel by André Theuriet is a 
bourgeois rendering of much this same theme, but the priest’s struggle to 
renounce his love lacks intensity. Under the date of March 184—he says, 
“Je fis avec transport le sacrifice de ma volonté.”” Never once, however, 
did his soul cry out in rebellion against this sacrifice. Cf. also L’Abbé 
Roche in Monsieur, Madame et Bébé by G. Droz. Maupassant in Le Bap- 
téme describes admirably the priest in whose heart the paternal instinct still 
lives. 
7 Cf. the park Paradou in La Faute de Abbé Mouret, the mountain scen- 
ery in Le Scorpion and in many of Fabre’s novels. Cf. also the descriptions 
of the tropical forests on the Island of Martinique, and of the romantic 
castle gardens in France in Le Vicaire des Ardennes. 
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cope with his innate craving for woman in his worship of the 
Holy Virgin. His mental and nervous collapse afforded an 
interesting pathological study of unusual charm to the 
naturalists. In Mademoiselle La Quintinie (1863) George 
Sand has presented the reverse experience. Madame La 
Quintinie in transferring earthly love to love for the Christ 
realizes too late that the Christ has assumed the personality 
of her confessor.* The book is of importance not only as a 
retort to Octave Feuillet’s Sibylle (1862), but it is related to 
the whole subject of the effect of mysticism on the home. 
Fabre in Madame Fuster (1887) presents the study of a wife 
and mother in whose affections God took the place of hus- 
band and daughter.? In L’Evangéliste (1883) Daudet de- 
scribes a protestant home broken up by religious mysticism." 

Charles Géniaux has recently expanded Renan’s account 
of the Breton flax-breaker’s daughter and her love for her 
confessor into a psychological novel, La passion d’Armelle 
Louanais (1918). The plot well illustrates Renan’s state- 
ment in regard to the Bretons that “nulle race ne compte 
plus de morts par amour; ce qui domine, c’est la lente con- 
somption. C’est (l’amour) une volupté intérieur qui use et 
tue.” Young Abbé Nicolas Helléan had entered the priest- 
hood largely under the impulsion of his bishop and not 
through any deep sense of his divine calling, and so became 


8 Cf. Marcel Tinayre, Hellé, p. 121, “La femme est par nature idolatre et 
mystique. Elle se donne au Dieu chrétien parceque ce Dieu s’est fait hom- 
me.” Cf. also Maupassant, Bel Ami, where Madame Walters suddenly sees 
her lover in the painting of the Christ. 

* See pp. 8, 9, 10; p. 88, “Vous et votre Dieu, vous vous étes emparés de 
ma femme, vous me I’avez ravie.”” Cf. Mile. La Quintinie, p. 70, “partage 
son Ame avec le prétre.” The situation of Colonel La Quintinie resembles 
that of General Fuster. Cf. also Dupecus by Paul Fraycourt. No doubt 
Michelet inspired these novels of protest. See Le préire, la femme et la famille, 
pp. 18, 63, and Les Jésuites, Conference VI. Cf. also Un préire marié by 
Barbey d’Aurevilly, p. 262, “Nous avons, vous pour rival, et moi pour en- 
nemi, le dieu de Calixte, le dieu de la Croix.” 

10 For protestant asceticism see also André Gide, La porte étroite. 

ut Awarded the “Grand Prix du Roman de |’Académie Frangaise. 

123 Le broyeur de lin, ch. III. 
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a ready disciple of the great Lamennais. He thus incurred 
the displeasure of the bishop who assigned him a remote 
parish where his new and heretical doctrines would have 
little chance to work harm. His one relief from the loneliness 
of his isolation consisted in his friendship for Mlle. Louanais. 
His will power and his discretion availed little against the 
workings of his passion. In the course of time his physical 
vigor broke and he died in sorrow and neglect. Armelle 
lived but a few months longer. The author contrasts the 
fullness of life in all nature with the barrenness of the life 
of the ecclesiastic. He dwells upon the appeal that nature 
makes to every heart, and its effect upon the passions of 
the young priest, forcing him to regret a calling that denies 
him what is common to all life. “Cette pensée terrible s’im- 
posait 4 son esprit que, plus ou moins, la croix barre la vue 
libre de la nature et que le grand Pan n’a rien a faire avec le 
divin crucifié.’’ 

The struggle of the would-be monk Durtal against the 
temptations of the flesh, as described by Huysmans in 
En Route (1895), resembles in no way the bitter agony of the 
man who already wears the cassock. His restless soul covets 
the consolation and solitude of a religious retreat, but his 
sickly mind confuses true religion with the abnormal and 
grotesque aspects of asceticism.* He reminds us of a society 
youth who has gone slumming in a Trappist monastery. He 
suggests a sort of ecclesiastical René whose ill defined long- 
ings but lead him into even greater distress. He finally 
confesses that he has not the will power or the bodily resis- 
tance to undergo the privations exacted even of a novice. 

In Le Scorpion (1887) by Marcel Prévost and in L’Em- 
preinte (1896) by Edouard Estaunié we have the portrayal 
of two young men, who consciously or unconsciously, did 
not possess the ecclesiastical mind, and all the agony, both 
mental and physical, arising from their affiliations with the 
Church was due to this fact. The first of these books places 


8 Page 110. 
4 See pp. 206-209. 
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the emphasis on physical suffering, and the other on mental 
agony. Le Scorpion is an experimental study of the conflict 
between the natural sex instincts of Jules Auradou and his 
religious tendencies, the intensity of both being inherited.” 
Through the influence of Pére Jayme, a Jesuit friend, Jules 
enters one of the schools of that Order at Paris. But longing 
for his native hills proves so powerful that his desire to be- 
come a priest is completely arrested for the time being, and 
he returns home for a brief visit to recuperate from a period 
of illness. There, revived by the sight of his beloved moun- 
tains, he again feels the insistance of his vocation. At the 
same time he renews his acquaintance with one of the village 
girls. In the hope of saving her from the sort of life led by 
her mother, a woman of low repute, he endeavors to convert 
her. She fascinates him, but he supposes that the pleasure 
he experiences in her presence is due to spiritual joy at saving 
a soul for the Church. He returns to his duties at Paris. 
Finally after months of torture, the result of an inner harass- 
ing of his whole nervous system, the secret source of which 
remains entirely unknown to him, he makes his escape from 
the school. The sense of personal liberty overjoys him. He 
revels in the idea that never again will those men in black 
surround and circumscribe his whole life of thought and 
action. In the mean time the girl whose soul’s salvation he 
had earnestly sought in his native village, has come to 
Paris and there leads the sort of life taught her by her mother. 
Like a magnet Jeanne draws Jules to her. Pére Jayme dis- 
covers them living together in an obscure hotel. Jules’ love 
for his old friend turns to hate. The priest, however, per- 
suades Jeanne to leave her lover. Once more the young 
abbé returns to his native mountains. The long secret 
harassing of his nervous system and of his emotions has 
completely undermined his health. First he loses his hear- 
ing, then his sight, and lastly his mind. He dies as a result 
of the secretly inhibitive power of religion on his nervous and 


% See p. 340. 
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emotional organization. Not once had the longing for 
religious consecration so fired his imagination that the 
Church would win control of his will. 

Pére Jayme gazing from his window at night out over Paris 
reflects on the surging life there."* His anger is enkindled as 
he thinks of the wickedness of the people. He pauses to 
ask himself why. They could yield to their temptations. 
He could not sin even though he so wished. When tempta- 
tions confronted him, “quelque chose d’infranchissable se 
dresserait entre la faute et lui; la Grace sans doute.’”? God 
was presenting to him as a test, not the temptation to do 
evi], but sudden resentment at having attained perfection. 
“Devenu ange, il regrettait un instant sa nature perdue 
d’homme.”"® Realizing the force of the test reserved for him, 
he at once prostrated himself in prayer to thank God for 
making him his chosen servant. Such devotion surpassed 
the conscious feeling and mental grasp of Jules. 

Léonard Clan, the chief character in L’Empreinte, is 
educated in a Jesuit school. He finds much that appeals to 
him in the quiet life of his teachers. His confessor ventures 
to explain to him God’s exactions from one who takes orders. 
“Tl faut dire adieu au monde. Se faire religieux, c’est y 
renoncer, rentrer dans le néant, étre le baton dans la main de 
la Providence, et qui ne résiste jamais 4 son action.’’® 
Later when Léonard is about to enter upon his noviciate, Le 
Pére Provincial says to him, “‘Nous ne vous demanderons 
qu’une chose: l’obéissance. Obéir, obéir d’une fagon ab- 
solue! toute la vocation tient 14. Une fois noviciat, j’exigerai 
de vous le dépouillement de l’homme. Vous ne devrez plus 
étre que par moi et pour Dieu.’”® The prospect of becoming 
the property of the Pére Provincial terrified him. Here we 


8 See pp. 335 ff. 
17 See p. 536. 

8 See p. 536. 

19 See p. 53. 

9 See p. 95. 
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find re-echoed the dominant thought of Fabre.** The boy 
envies his friends who are not planning for themselves a 
career in the Church, and rejoices that he is still free. Doubts 
burden his mind lest he never attain the perfection required 
of a priest. He wonders at the assurance of the novices as 
the moment of taking the eternal vows approaches. Then 
suddenly he is summoned to Paris. This glimpse of the 
outside world, like young Fabre’s Christmas holidays, is the 
real cause of his refusal to enter the Church.” All that he 
undertakes thereafter proves a failure. He never loves, but 
in his loneliness he thinks he will adopt the easy morals of 
his friends. This venture gives him no satisfaction and even 
adds bitterness to his sadness. After seven years he meets 
his former confessor and in anger defiantly declares to him, 
‘Je ne connais qu’un acte irréparable, c’est l’attentat commis 
par vous sur ma conscience d’enfant.’”** Notwithstanding 
his rebellion, the influence of the priest had been like a 
poison of which he could not purge his soul. At last he 
returns to the monastery, broken in spirit, unfit for life in the 
world and, in spite of the stamp of the Jesuit upon his con- 
science, unfit for monastic orders. 

Pierre Froment, portrayed by Zola in Lourdes and in 
Rome, presents a striking contrast to Huysmans’ Durtal, 
who, as we have seen, was led to the Church through a fond- 
ness for mysticism, even though this mysticism was of the 
grewsome sort, and also through a desire to gain a powerful 
ally in his fight against the temptations of the flesh. Fro- 
ment, on the other hand, because of a scientific turn of mind, 
questions the efficacy of the purely mystical appeal of re- 
ligion, and because of a Voltairian insistance upon justice, 
turns away from the Church. Love as a factor unfitting 


1 Cf. Ma Vocation, p. 423, and also Lucifer, p. 389, “Le prétre est un étre 
qui s’abandonne, se sacrifie, abdique, et lui [Jourfier] trop entier pour s’ou- 
blier lui-méme, n’avait su rien faire de cela.” 

2 Cf. Ma Vocation, p. 324. Seealso R. P. Bowen, The Novels of Ferdinand 
Fabre, p. 18. 

%3 See p. 203. 
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him for his vocation forms no part of his discontent. This 
is the case also with Abbé Jourfier in Lucifer. Here Ferdi- 
nand Fabre probably presents the most penetrating analysis 
in French literature of the priest who lacks the ecclesiastical 
mind. Both Froment and Jourfier are apparently fashioned 
in the spirit of Lamennais. They, too, go on a fruitless 
mission to Rome and return to revolt against the authority 
of the Church. 

Lucifer (1884) tells the story of the attempt of a priest to 
overthrow the power of the Jesuits and to secure for himself 
personal and religious freedom. Bertrand Jourfier was the 
son of a Republicain, the avowed enemy of the Jesuits. 
Their hostility induced this Society to try to prevent the 
ordination of Bertrand. This opposition led him, in spite 
of mental and spiritual misgivings regarding his vocation,™ 
to take orders of sub-deacon. His proud nature could 
tolerate no opposition nor humiliation of personal dignity 
without there being aroused within him the most bitter 
and violent resentment. Cardinal Finella who had trained 
his ear to detect the voice of God heard only that of the 
man in Abbé Jourfier.% He overcame the temptations of the 
flesh only after a long hard struggle. Though he could 
master his physical nature in accordance with the laws of the 
Church, he could not subject his mind to her dictates. He 
finally desired to leave the Church, for she had deceived his 
hopes and ruined his life. She had become a prison from 
which there was no escape. He held that vows once assumed 
were for all eternity and could not be forsaken even though 
they were wrong, since they prevented his moral and spiritual 
development. Christmas eve, just before the celebration of 
the midnight mass, he rushed madly from the lonely tower 
which he used as a study out into the violent storm. Shortly 
afterwards his dead body was found bruised and bleeding at 
the base of the high wall overlooking the river. In the dark- 


See p. 71, “La vérité est que je suis entré dans l’église sans avoir 
entendu clairement a mon oreille la voix de la vocation.” 
% See p. 320. 
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ness and the blinding snow he had, apparently, lost his way, 
and had fallen over the parapet. The opposite of Abbé 
Jourfier, states Jules Lemaitre, is the typical Catholic priest.* 

Paul Bourget in Le démon de Midi (1914) throws a new 
and clearer light upon the soul stress of men like Froment 
and Jourfier. According to his psychological interpretation 
it arises from a renewal, in middle life, of the passions of 
youth, and often expresses itself in ardour for revolt against 
the restraints of existing orders. Though obviously unfair 
to the rebellious Abbé Fauchon in his descriptions of the 
priest’s conjugal relations, the author has made an exalted 
appeal for the continuance of the institution of celibacy. 
The frightful tragedy for which Abbé Fauchon’s revolt was 
in large part responsible was necessary in order to humble 
his ardent and independent spirit and to bring him to the 
point of subjecting his will to that of the Church. The book 
recalls Barbey d’Aurevilly’s Un prétre marié (1865) in 
respect to the inevitable suffering caused to others by this 
transgression of the laws of the Church, but the latter is 
largely romantic and mystical in its treatment of the sub- 
ject.?” 

Among clerical novels Ferdinand Fabre’s L’Adbé Tigrane 
(1873) stands preeminently great. Though a story of passion 
like the foregoing already discussed, it is not of the kind to 
provoke the victim to rebell against the Church hierarchy. 
Rather is it a profound psychological study in ecclesiastical 
ambition. The peasant Rufin Capdepont, known as Tigrane, 
assumed the responsibility of the priesthood without the 
slightest misgivings as to his vocation. Early in his career 
he was fired with the ambition to become bishop, possibly 
even Pope. To that end he willingly sacrificed his stubborn 
pride, and humiliated himself to secure preferment. Realiz- 
ing the power of the Baroness Thévenot in official circles, he 
ingraciated himself completely into her favor. His relations 


% Op. cit., p. 297. 
37 Abbé Sombreval seems to be another Jean Valjean. The book ap- 
peared just three years after Les Misérables. 
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with her resemble in no way, however, those of a Julien 
Sorel. He held in high regard his ecclesiastical obligations. 
Too, ambition had dried up all emotions of the heart, and 
blinded him to the indelicacy of his position. It had lost 
him friends, and won him enemies whose hostilities embit- 
tered him. He persisted, nevertheless, in his relentless 
ambition. He ruthlessly crushed anyone who opposed him. 
Having at last been appointed bishop, he became sensitive 
to the hostility of the clergy in his diocese. So he con- 
sidered it the part of wisdom to live as a recluse. In so doing 
he still obeyed the supreme law of his interests, and not of 
his happiness. Often the lonesome cloister resounded with 
the cries which the wounds inflicted upon his character, 
his dignity and his high position wrung from him. The 
power of his office was his solecomfort. The Church hierarchy 
never once came into serious conflict, as was the case with 
Abbé Jourfier, with his sense of personal liberty. Rather did 
it afford him an exceptional opportunity to gratify his 
dominant passion, ambition, which is as truly a human 
quality as is love, or pride, or indignation. The purpose of 
the book appears to be to affirm what the author stated in 
Les Courbezon, ‘that after all priests are but men.’** In 
public they may be different, but their private lives resemble 
the lives of other men. 
This is also true of the priests in Le Curé de Tours, easily 
the second of the great studies in clerical portraiture. They 
«reflect the selfishness and pettiness of their provincial city as 
fully as does Mademoiselle Gamard, and they are as natural 
an expression of their environment as are the other residents 
of Tours. Flaubert makes Abbé Bournisien blend perfectly 
into the dull lights through which Monsieur Homais looks at 
the world. There was nothing spiritual in his manner of 
comforting the dying, and in administering the last sacra- 
ments. The druggist’s remark that priests are like crows 
which the dead attract harmonizes admirably with the 


%8 See p. 82. 
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whole tone of Madame Bovary.® Anatole France presents 
Monseigneur Guitrel*® as far more interested in his living 
than in his vocation. Too, this author disclosed very little 
of the divine in the shrewd Abbé Coignard with his Rabelai- 
sian philosophy of life, and yet his Christian faith complied 
with the requirements of the Church. Les Goncourt make 
Abbé Blampoix in René Mauperin the councellor of ladies 
of high society. Though of use in readapting their religion 
to their convenience, he is not impelled to his duties by deep 
spirituality. 

Paul Franche protests that the novelists of the nineteenth 
century have failed to understand the character of the priest, 
which is, as it were, a new compound of the human and the 
divine.** Thus, as it seems to him, the only successful clerical 
portrait is that of Abbé Firmin sketched by Ivés le Querdec 
in Lettres d’un curé de campagne. From his point of view he 
is quite right. Practically no dominant personality exerting 
a guiding hand in the great problems of human destiny has 
been portrayed from the spiritual side except Abbé Myriel, 
who represents the power of the spiritual teachings of the 
Sermon on the Mount in the affairs of men and society as 
against the ineffectiveness of law as personified in Javert. 
If the spiritual has had little importance in plot development, 
pure viciousness has had little more. Pére Joseph alone dares 
to reveal the secrets of the confessional for political purposes. 
In the main, by avoiding both extremes, the modern novelist 
has chosen to emphasize the more natural human qualities 
in the character of the ecclesiastic.*2 The priest of fiction, 
then, is not an homme @ part, but rather is he a normal man 
forced to live in a milieu @ part, and the great clerical themes 
strive to reveal and interpret his intense and agonizing 
struggle for readjustment. Ray P. Bowen 


29 See p. 358. 

Anneau d’améthyste. 

® Op. cit., pp. 15, 308. 

32 Cf. Le démon de midi, p. 373, “Les meilleurs de nous ne sont que des 
hommes, de pauvres hommes.” 
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XXXV. GOETHE AND THE KU-KLUX KLAN 


In 1799, at the very threshold of his literary career, 
Walter Scott published a translation of Goethe’s Goetz von 
Berlichingen, containing the single short scene devoted to 
the judges of the Vehmgericht, who are discovered in ‘“‘a 
narrow vault dimly illuminated, . . . all muffled in black 
cloaks.” This translation had no second edition, nor is 
there evidence that it was known in our southern states. 

It was almost at the close of his long career, namely in 
1828-1829, that Scott wrote the novel, Anne of Geierstein— 
accounted onc of his least inspired performances. Of direct 
significance for our argument is Scott’s comment, in his 
introduction to the second edition (1831), that he had 
touched at some length in the narrative upon “the Vehmic 
tribunals of Westphalia, a name so awful in men’s ears during 
many centuries, and which, through the genius of Goethe, 
has again been revived in public fancy with a full share of 
its ancient terrors.” This ‘ntroduction also contains a long 
and thrilling treatise on the Vehmgericht, taken from Francis 
Palgrave. 

In the seventeenth chapter of the first part of the novel, 
Scott mentions the “strongholds of that Robber-chivalry 

. of whom, since Goethe, an author born to arouse the 
slumbering fame of his country, has dramatized the story 
of Goetz of Berlichingen, we have so many spirit-stirring 
tales.” 

The actual episode of the Secret Tribunal in Anne of 
Geierstein makes the second chapter of Book II: Philipson, 
after a restless hour in bed, finds his pallet sinking into a 
dark subterranean vault (corresponding to “‘a narrow vault, 
dimly illuminated” in Scott’s translation of Goetz); lights are 
carried by men “muffled in black cloaks” (“muffled in black 
cloaks” in Goetz), wearing their cowls drawn over their 
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heads, so as to conceal their features. He learns that he is 
in the presence of the “celebrated Judges of the Secret 
Tribunal” (“Judges of the Secret Tribunal” occurs three 
times in the scene in Goetz); a “coil of ropes and a naked 
sword” (“cord and steel,” six times in Goetz) play a part 
more than once. 

The president addresses the assembly “as men who judge 
in secret and punish in secret, like the Deity” (“ye that judge 
in secret and avenge in secret like the Deity” occurs twice 
in Goetz). 

* William E. Dodd, in his recent work “The Cotton King- 
dom,” observes: 


To men whose interests were those of masters of slaves, and whose 
philosophy was the doctrine of social caste and prescriptive rights, it was 
but natural that Walter Scott’s famous novels should make appeal. One 
New York publisher said he sent Scott’s works South in carload lots. . . . 
Before 1850 it was good form for Southern gentlemen to place Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels on their library shelves, and for all Southern boys and girls 
to read these books as the great models of life and good breeding. Few 
men ever had a greater influence over the cotton-planters than the beloved 
Scottish bard and novelist. 


Elsewhere Mr. Dodd adds: 


Walter Scott’s romanticism and hero-worship suited their taste and 
braced their social system, . . . and he furnished matter enough for the 
longest of the idle days of a lonely cotton plantation. 


Mark Twain, whose keen insight demands respect, even 
when finding expression in rather drastic terms, remarks (in 
Life on the Mississippi): 


Whereas crowned heads in Europe were gods before [Bonaparte], they 
are only men since then. . . . Then comes Sir Walter Scott with his en- 
chantments, and by his single might . . . sets the world in love with 
dreams and phantoms. . . . He did measureless harm; more real and last- 
ing harm, perhaps, than any other individual that ever wrote. Most of the 
world has now outlived good part of these harms, though by no means all of 
them; but in our South they flourish pretty forcefully still. But for the Sir 
Walter Scott disease, the character of the Southerner—or Southron, accord- 
ing to Sir Walter’s starchier way of phrasing it—would be wholly modern, 
in place of modern and mediaeval mixed, and the South would be fully a 
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generation further advanced than it is. . . . It was he that created rank 
and caste down there, and also reverence for rank and caste, and pride and 
pleasure in them. . . . Sir Walter had so large a hand in making Southern 
character, as it existed before the war, that he is in great measure respon- 
sible for the war. 


That local devotees of Scott did not balk at accepting the 
ill-starred Anne at par value, may be gathered from a review 
of this novel, in the Southern Review of Charleston, at the 
time of its appearance: 

We congratulate the reading public on the pleasure they have shared 
with us; . . . we find truer gratification in the enjoyment of such exquisite 
fare, as is here presented, than in the indulgence of any morbid critical appe- 
tite whatever. . . . The courage and generosity of the high-toned cavalier 
are again shown forth in the scene of Arthur’s duel with Donnerhugel amidst 
the ruins of the old castle of Geierstein. .. . We have heard it surmised 
that our author would exhaust himself; . . . we have never participated 
in this fear... . Like an experienced general, he skilfully reconnoitres 
the ground, and seizes on every ‘coin of vantage’ that lies in the direction 
of his march; . . . he touches a trap, and initiates you into all the fearful 
mysteries and appalling rites of the ‘Secret Tribunal.’ 


This extended rhapsody closes with further allusions to the 
“Secret Tribunal.” 

The fundamental history of the origins of the Ku-Klux 
Klan is by Lester and Wilson, edited by Fleming (1905). 
Captain Lester, the first author, and one of the actual found- 
ers of the clan, was a lawyer, an official in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, and later a member of the Tennes- 
see legislature. The Rev. D. L. Wilson was a Presbyterian 
pastor; the editor is Professor of History in Vanderbilt 
University. 

The society was founded in May, 1866, in the office of a 
prominent lawyer of Pulaski, Tennessee, a town of unusual 
cultivation; the organizers were young college-men, looking 
for some harmless diversion in the dreary days following the 
Civil War. The bookish quality of the founders reveals 
itself not merely in the fact that every page of the first printed 
constitution was bordered with Latin quotations, but in the 
name itself, which, it is agreed, is derived from xtxXos, 
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“circle.” The meetings were held in a dilapidated empty 
house on the borders of the town. Pulaski is in the region 
of the Scotch immigration: the names of the first clan- 
leaders, Wilson, Lester, Pike, Jones, Crowe, Kennedy, Reed, 
McCord, are not without suggestion. 

One needs no overstrung imagination to understand the 
appeal which passages like the following, in Anne of Geier- 
stein, might make to high-spirited Southeners, facing the 
collapse of their traditional institutions: 


~ Such an institution could only prevail at a time when the ordinary means 
of justice were excluded by the hand of power, and when, in order to bring 
the guilty to punishment, it required all the influence and authority of such 
a confederacy. In no other country than one exposed to every species of 
feudal tyranny, and deprived of every ordinary mode of obtaining justice or 
redress, could such a system have taken root and flourished. ... The 
Vehmic Tribunals can only be considered as the original jurisdictions . . . 
which survived the subjugation of their country. 


In Dixon’s Clansman, which is based upon much study of 
Ku-Klux history, are various features which betray the 
direct working of Walter Scott: in Book Four the “fiery 
cross” is sent around to summon the clans. Even at the 
present moment, when this edifying association is being 
systematically revived, the emblem plays a notable part: 
in December, 1921, Oklahoma members of the Ku-Klux Klan 
appeared, in disguise, at the funeral of a Tulsa policeman, 
bearing ‘‘a flaming cross of red roses.’”’ Mr. Dixon empha- 
sizes more than once the Scotch-Irish ancestry of his night- 
riders. Thought-provoking is also the form of Mr. Dixon’s 
statement that the accused was tried by “‘secret tribunal” — 
the identical term used continually by Scott in translating 
and imitating Goethe. 

Of specific borrowings it is not easy to adduce much proof: 
the phrase, “trying the culprit by his peers,” in Scott’s 
novel, is not unlike ‘‘to protect the people from trial except 
by their peers” in the Nashville Constitution of the Invisible 
Empire, May 1867. In Tennessee, we are informed (Lester 
and Wilson, 107), several members of the Klan were exe- 
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cuted by its orders, “for committing evil deeds in the name 
of the Klan,” which seems like an application of Scott’s 
statement: “unworthy members were expelled, or sustained 
a severe punishment.” The terrible penalty for revealing 
secrets, mentioned in Anne of Geierstein, is comparable to 
the Nashville obligation of the Invisible Empire,' “Any 
member divulging, or causing to be divulged, any of the 
foregoing obligations, shall meet the fearful penalty and 
traitor’s doom, which is Death! Death! Death!” The 
designation ‘‘dens” for the lodges of the order corresponds 
very well with the subterraneousness of the tribunal in Scott’s 
novel. In Scott’s translation of Goethe, as well as in Anne 
of Geierstein, the members of the court are all “muffled in 
black cloaks.” It is true that the Rev. Thomas Dixon has 
put white robes upon the Clansmen (in more senses than one), 
and doubtless his “cheap unbleached domestic” corresponds 
to the facts in certain regions, but the costumes of the Klan 
were usually black. 

The full official title of the Klan, adopted in Nashville, 
May 1867, ““Ku-Klux Klan or Invisible Empire,” is strikingly 
near the ‘Invisible Tribunal” in Anne of Geierstein. In 
Fleming’s introduction to Lester and Wilson is found, as might 
be expected in the work of a learned professional his- 
torian, an explicit suggestion that the Vehmgericht of Ger- 
many “may well have served as an example of secret associa- 
tion for self-defence,” but there is no hint at the plausible 
mediation of Sir Walter Scott. 

The Ku-Klux organization, at the beginning, doubtless 
combined elements from the history of the crusades, free- 
masonry, college fraternity pranks, and classical masquer- 
ades, but it seems reasonable to hold that the underlying 
formative influence was that derived, by way of Scott, 
from Goethe’s Goetz von Berlichingen, Act V, scene xi. 

James Tart HATFIELD 


1 Report of the Committee on Affairs in the late Insurrectionary States, 
II, p. 48. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-EIGHTH MEETING OF THE 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
HELD ON THE INVITATION OF 
THE JoHNS HopkKINs UNIVERSITY AT BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 
DECEMBER 28, 29, 30, 1921. 


MINUTES OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
CENTRAL DIVISION OF THE ASSOCIATION 
HELD AT 
Iowa City, Iowa 
DECEMBER 28, 29, 30, 1921 


MINUTES OF THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PaciFic COAST 
HELD AT 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
NOVEMBER 25 AND 26, 1921 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION 
WILLIAM GuILD Howarp: 
REPRESENTATIVE MAN.” 


ADDRESS BY THE CHAIRMAN OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION, 
ArtHouR C. L. Brown, 
‘‘WHAT TO DO NExT.” 


A REPORT ON THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF ENGLISH PROSE FICTION 
BETWEEN THE YEARS 1660 anv 1800, 
By Proressor GEORGE F. WHICHER. 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


The thirty-eighth meeting of the MoperRN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA was held under the auspices of 
The Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore, Maryland, 
December 28, 29, 30, 1921. All the sessions were held in 
the buildings of The Johns Hopkins University. 


FIRST SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28 
ROOM 120, CIVIL ENGINEERING BUILDING 


The Association was called to order by the President, 
Professor William Guild Howard, at 2:45 p.m. In the 
absence of President Goodnow of The Johns Hopkins 
University, who was unfortunately obliged to be away from 
the city, the Association was welcomed to Baltimore by 
Professor James Wilson Bright. 

The Secretary of the Association, Professor Carleton 
Brown, presented as his formal report Vol. XXXVI of the 
Publications of the Association. He called attention to the 
fact that the increase in subscription price from $3 to $4 
had made it possible to increase correspondingly the size of 
the Publications. During the year 1920 the number of pages 
devoted to papers (exclusive of Proceedings, the List of 
Members, etc.) amounted to 483; in 1921 it was increased 
to 667—a larger number than in any year since 1916. This 
was an encouraging sign of a return toward pre-war condi- 
tions. Unfortunately, the price of printing had so far shown 
no decline; the four numbers of the Publicazions in 1921 cost 
$5,222 as compared with $3,994 in the preceding year. 
However, a new printing contract had been made for 1922, 
on terms which were distinctly more favorable. Despite the 
abnormal cost of printing, and the increase in the size of the 
Publications, the deficit which existed at the beginning of 
1921 had been removed, and after meeting all outstanding 
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bills a small balance would remain in the treasury. This 
was due to the additional resources consequent upon raising 
the subscription price and to the gratifying fact that, in the 
face of this advance, the membership of the Association had 
shown an actual increase. There were on the roll of the 
Association at the date of this report 1649 active members, 
as compared with 1507 reported at the Poughkeepsie meet- 
ing. 

It was voted to accept the Secretary’s report. 

The Treasurer of the Association, Professor Carleton 
Brown, presented the following report: 


A. RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


RECEIPTS 

Balance on hand December 31, 1920............... $ 805.10 
From members for 1905 and 1906...... $ 6.00 

“Life Memberships. ............. 750.00 $6,477.65 
From Libraries for XXX-XXXIV...... $ 54.00 

From Sales of Publications... 271.80 

“ Sales of Index Volume..................... 20.90 

“Sale of Report of Committee of Twelve ..... 10 

“Payments for excess proof Corrections....... 39.55 

“ Payment toward Facsimile................. 14.00 

“Return of advance to the M. H.R. A........ 12.00 

“Advertisers XXXV $92.50 

“Membership fees for M. H.R. A............ 61.55 


“Subscriptions to Mod. Lang. Review......... 33.75 


PROCEEDINGS FOR 1921 


Interest on Current Funds $64.30 
a “ Liberty Bonds 12.75 


“ Permanent Fund 506.53* 


| $ 923.89 
To R. W. Pettengill, postage & supplies. .$ 28.39 
“ Mary Rhys, postage and supplies.... 11.26 
39.65 
' Secretary Central Div. for salary . . .$100.00 
«© ‘stenography 7.50 107.50 
To W. A. Neilson, Managing Trustee, for 
Life Memberships............... $725.00 
On account of Life Membership returned 25.00 
750.00 
For purchase of copies of Publications............ 37.90 
“ Program expenses 15.64 
To Moore-Cottrell, for subscription returned...... . 3.60 
For expenses of moving stock of Publications from 
Cambridge to Bryn Mawr................... 315.38 
For Exchange on Canadian checks............... 1.29 
For charges for collecting checks................. 29.21 
To J. H. Furst Co. for printing XXV.4. $1,044.14 
XXXVIL1_ (1,212.09 
“XX XVI.3 1,240.23 
“ “ “ reprints of 
President’s address............... 6.25 
4,767.94 
For expressage from Baltimore on XXXVI.3, 4.... 6.31 
“ printing supplies advanced to M. H. R. A...... 12.00 


* Including a payment of $150.00 which appears in the Managing 
Trustee’s report for 1920, but did not reach the Treasurer until after Jan.1, 
1921. 


Vv 
“ ! 
583.58 8,343.48 
$9,148.58 
To Secretary for Salary...............$75000 
“ Printing............. 52.50 
“  Postage............. 104.92 
| “ Telegrams........... 2.42 
“ “ “ Ledger Cards........ 2.95 
“ Record Book........ 2.00 
“ Council Expenses..... 5.75 
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“ insurance on securities and safety deposit box 


To American Council of Learned Societies, for dues 77.25 
“* American Council on Education for dues....... 10.00 
“ Hon. Treasurer M. H. R. A., for membership 
Cambridge University Press, for subscriptions to 
Modern Language 27.62 $7,177.43 
Balance on hand Dec. 27, 1921*....... 1,971.15 
$9,148.58 
B. INVESTED FUNDS 
Bricut Funp 
1921 Dr. Cr. 
Jan. 1 Principal (Eutaw Savings Bank)... . $1,632.64 
Apr. 28 Liberty Bonds purchased (par value 
Apr. 28 Accrued int. on Bonds from Nov. 15 
May 5 St. Anthony Falls Bank int. Apr. 28 
May 15 Interest on Liberty Bonds due May 15 40.40 
Aug. 9 Added to this Fund Liberty Bonds) 
(par value $600).............. 
Oct. 14 Interest (Eutaw Savings Bank)...... 6.32 
Oct. 14 Int. on Liberty Bond ($500) due 
Nov. 15 Int. on Liberty Bonds ($1900) due 
40.35 
Nov. 15 Liberty Bond purchased (par value 
94.99 
Dec. 15 Int. on Liberty Bond ($100) due Dec. 
Balance on hand (Bryn Mawr Trust Co.).... 7.77 
$1,797.66 $1,797.66 


*The Expenditures included in this statement cover the bills for four 
issues of the Publications. If from this balance is subtracted $1,464.46, 
the amount due J. H. Furst Co. for printing XXXVI. 4, and also bills 
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Von JAGEMANN FunpD 


1921 Dr. Cr. 
Jan. 1 Principal (Cambridge Savings Bank)..... 1,521.56 
Aug. 12 Liberty Bonds purchased (par value $1750) $1,536.75 
Aug. 12 Accrued int. on Bonds from May 15...... 17.73 
Nov. 15 Interest on Liberty Bonds due Nov. 15.... 37.17 
Nov. 15 Liberty Bond purchased (par value $50).. 47.49 
Balance on hand (Bryn Mawr Trust Co.)...... 33.77 
1$1,635.74 | $1,635.74 


C. BALANCE SHEET 1921 


It was voted to refer the report of the Treasurer to the 
Auditing Committee. 

Professor Charles G. Osgood expressed the opinion that 
the Secretary was at present overburdened with the increas- 
ing volume of correspondence and business detail and urged 
that the Association provide some mens of lightening the 
burden. He moved that the Chair appoint a Committee of 
three to consider the question of supplying stenographic 
‘assistance for the Secretary-Treasurer. It was so voted. 

The Secretary read the following report from President 
William Allan Neilson, Managing Trustee of the Permanent 
Fund: 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Office of the President Dec. 26, 1921. 


The Permanent Fund of the Modern Language Association is invested 
for the most part in U. S. 414% Liberty Bonds of the Second Issue as follows: 


(which had not then been received) from the Banta Pub. Co. for $293.55 
for programs and mailing cards for the Baltimore and Iowa City meetings, 
a surplus of $213.14 will still remain. 
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Eight $1000 Bonds par value................... $8,000 
Three $100 Bonds par value................... 300 
The operations for the year 1921 were as follows: 
Dr. Cr. 
Balance in Savings Bank Dec. 27, 1920............... 38.62 
Bonding fee restored to the Fund.................... 16.00 
Income from Liberty Bonds......................-. 352.75 
Received from Life Memberships.................... 725, 
Interest from Bank Deposit........................ 3.7 
Paid to Carleton Brown, Treas...................... $ 356.53 
On deposit in Central Trust Co. Camb., Dec. 26, 1921. 763.62 
Cash in hand Dec. 26, 1921...................00000- 16.00 
|$1,136.15/$1,136.15 
Signed: 
W. A. NEILson, 
Managing Trustee. 


The Secretary announced, with much regret, that President 
Neilson felt it necessary to resign as Managing Trustee of 
the Permanent Fund, and his resignation was referred to the 
Executive Council. 

The following report of Professor W. G. Hale, Chairman of 
the Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature, was read by 
the Secretarv. 

On behalf of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature, I 
beg to report that the work is within a few months of completion, and to 
ask for the continuance of the representation of the Modern Language 
Association upon the Committee. 

I had hoped to report that the work was done. That is true of the 
revision which is ready for the printer; but the index is taking more time 


than was expected. 
ery respectfully, 
W. G. Hatz 


It was voted that the report be adopted, and that the 
representation of the Modern Language Asociation on the 
Committee be continued. 
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President Frank Aydelotte, Chairman of the Committee 
on the Reproduction of MSS. and Rare Books, presented 
the following report: 


Your Committee on the Reproduction of Manuscripts and Rare Books 
wishes to submit the following report to which the representative of the 
Congressional Library has agreed: 

1. That we should ask as many colleges and universities as will do so 
to contribute Twenty-five dollars ($25.00) per year each for the purpose of 
making rotographs of manuscripts and rare printed books from foreign 
libraries, the rotographs to be deposited in the Division of Manuscripts of 
the Congressional Library and to be sent by mail when asked for, to institu- 
tions or individuals in any part of the country. 

2. That contributing institutions should have the first right to this 
material and that rotographs not in use by any contributing institution 
should be obtainable by any institution or properly accredited individual 
under such regulations as the committee may prescribe. 

3. That contributing institutions should be asked each year to suggest 
material they would like to have reproduced and that the schedule for the 
year’s work should be made out by the Committee so as to conform to 
these requests in so far as the funds will allow. 

4. That the Congressional Library should undertake the administrative 
work of collecting from the contributing institutions their preferences of 
material to be reproduced and all business arrangements in connection 
with the making of rotographs. The Committee should, however, handle 
the funds and make the final decision as to the work to be done. 

5. The cooperation of the American Historical Society should be invited 
in order that we may bring to bear as strong an influence as possible on 
various colleges and universities to induce them to contribute. 

FRANK AYDELOTTE, Swarthmore College, Chairman 

G. L. Kirrrepce, Harvard University 

CoLBERT SEARLES, University of Minnesota 

A. R. HowLrexp, University of Wisconsin 

Cuartes Moore, Congressional Library, Washington 
‘ ‘It was voted to approve the report. 

The Chair announced the appointment of the following 
Committees: 

To audit the report of the Treasurer: Professors Howard 
R. Patch, James F. Mason, and Howard W. Church. 

To nominate officers: President Frank Aydelotte and 
Professors T. M. Campbell and Christian Gauss. 

On resolutions: Professors Harvey W. Thayer, Tucker 


Brooke, and Helen Sard Hughes. 
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To consider the question of clerical assistance for the 
Secretary-Treasurer: Professors Charles G. Osgood, G. N. 
Henning, and Clarence W. Eastman. 

Professor E. C. Hills on behalf of the Hispanic Society of 
America announced that this society now has a rotostat 
and is able to make rotographs of books and illustrations for 
scholars who may need them in their researches. 

The reading of papers was then begun. 

1. “James Madison and French Thought.” By Profes- 
-sor George R. Havens, of the Ohio State University. 

2. “A New Definition of Romance.” By Dr. Nathaniel 
E. Griffin, of the Univcrsity of Pennsylvania. 

3. “The Accentuation of Old French Loanwords in 
English.” By Professor Henry Dexter Learned, of the 
University of Chattanooga. 

The paper was discussed by Professors Blondheim, Arm- 
strong, Downer, Bright, E. B. Davis and Todd. 

4. “Lowell’s Uncollected Poems.” By Professor Killis 
Campbell, of the University of Texas. 

The paper was discussed by Dean A. H. Quinn. 

Professor John M. Manly addressed the Association in 
regard to the continuance of the plan of Group Meetings 
and asked that a Committee be appointed to have charge of 
the organization of the Group meeting at the next annual 
meeting. 

On motion of Professor Bright it was voted that the 
present Committee on Group Meetings be continued. 

The readings of papers was then resumed. 

5. “The Circumstances of the Composition of The Marshes 
of Glynn.” By Professor Paul Kaufman, of the American 
University, Washington, D. C. 

6. “European Analogues in American Indian Tales.” By 
Professor Stith Thompson, of Indiana University. 

At eight o’clock in the evening of Wednesday, December 
28, the President of the Association, Professor William 
Guild Howard, of Harvard University, delivered an address 
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entitled, ‘““A Representative Man,”! in Room 120, Civil 
Engineering Building. After this address there was an in- 
formal reception for the members and guests of the Associa- 
tion. 


SECOND SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29 


For the second session the Association met in three 
sections, devoted respectively, to English, Romance, and 
German Philo ogy. 

ENGLISH SECTION ‘ 
ROOM 120, CIVIL ENGINEERING BUILDING 

Chairman, Professor John S. P. Tatlock of Stanford 
University. 

The meeting was called to order at ten o’clock and the 
following papers were read: 

7. “The So-called Hymns of St. Godric.”” By Professor 
James W. Rankin, of the University of Missouri. 

The paper was discussed by Professor Tom Peete Cross, 
the Chairman, and the author. 

8. “O Mars, O Atazir.” By Professor Walter Clyde 
Curry, of Vanderbilt University. 

The paper was discussed by Professors Tom Peete Cross, 
R. K. Root, the Chairman and the author. 

9. “The Date of Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus.”” By Profes- 
sor Tucker Brooke, of Yale University. 

The paper was discussed by the Chairman and the author. 

10. “A Political Allusion in Richard III” By Professor 

_ Lewis F. Mott, of the College of the City of New York. 

The paper was discussed by Professor Tucker Brooke 
and the author. 

11. “The Authorship of Henry VIII.” By Dr. Mar- 
jorie H. Nicolson, of the University of Minnesota. 

12. “William Blake and His Companions from 1818 to 
1827.” By Professor Harold Bruce, of the University of 
California. 


1 For the full text of this Address see p. lxi. 
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13. “The Autobiographical Element in the Novels of 
Mary Shelley.” By Professor Walter E. Peck, of the 
College of Wooster. 

Newman I. Waite, Trinity College, (N. C.) 
Secretary. 


ROMANCE SECTION 
rooM 110, MECHANICAL ENGINEERING BUILDING 

Chairman, Professor Albert Schinz, of Smith College. 
- The following papers were read: 

14. “The First Naturalistic Novel in Italy.” By Pro- 
fessor Rudolph Altrocchi, of the University of Chicago. 

The paper was discussed by the Chairman. 

15. “Les Triomphes de Pétrarque, traduction en vers 
frangais par Simon Bougouyn, valet de chambre de Louis 
XII.” By Dr. Héléne Harvitt, of Columbia University. 

At the request of the Chairman, the paper was discussed 
by Professor Chamard, of the Sorbonne. 

16. “General Characteristics of the French Metrical 
Versions of Barlaam and Josaphat.” By Professor Edward 
C Armstrong, of Princeton University. 

17. “‘The Picaro in the Spanish Drama of the Sixteenth 
Century.” By Professor J. P. Wickersham Crawford of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

The paper was discussed by Professor Gilbert Chinard, 
and by the Secretary. 

18. “Unpublished Poems by Voltaire.” By Professor 
Gustave L. van Roosbroeck, of the University of Minne. 
sota. 

The paper was discussed by the Chairman. 

19. “The Cinéroman in France.” By Mr. William L- 
Schwartz, of Stanford University. Mr. Schwartz briefly 
traced the rise and spread of this recent type, showing its 
use by the motion-picture producers as a part of their adver- 
tising. 

Professor E. P. Baillot, of Northwestern University, called 
the attention of the members to the Quatritme Congrés 
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de Langue et de Littérature Frangaises, to be held at Chicago 
on January 13th and 14th. 
The meeting was then adjourned. 
R. H. Keniston, Cornell University, Secretary. 


GERMANIC SECTION 
ROOM 109, MECHANICAL ENGINEERING BUILDING 


Chairman, Professor Marian P. Whitney, of Vassar College. 

The following papers were read: 

20. “The Heliand and Its Problems.” By Professor 
Ernst C. Metzenthin, of Brown University. 

21. “Ch. Lichtenberg as a Critic of the English Stage.” 
By Dr. Gottlieb A. Betz, of Columbia University. 

22. “Theodor Fontane as a Critic of the Novel.” By 
Professor Lambert Shears, of Wesleyan University. 

23. “‘Ibsen’s Revision of Catiline.’”’ By Mr. Anders Or- 
beck, of Columbia University. 

24. “Gerhart Hauptmann’s Sojourn in America.” By 
Dr. Howard W. Church, of Phillips Andover Academy. 

At the conclusion of these papers which had been formally 
announced on the program it was voted to request Professor 
Carl F. Schreiber of Yale University to read before the 
Section a paper originally prepared for presentation at the 
afternoon group meeting on ‘“‘New Work on Goethe.” This 
paper contained a definite proposal for codperative enter- 
prise in Goethe scholarship, and hence was regarded as 
representing the second topic which was announced for the 
general consideration of the Section. After the reading of 

_the paper and on motion of Professor E. H. Mensel it was 
voted that a committee of three, with Professor Schreiber 
as Chairman, (which committee shall be empowered to add 
to its numbers if this is found desirable), be appointed by 
the Chairman of the Section to formulate plans for the 
commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
Goethe’s death through the publication of work on the 
general theme of Goethe and America, and to make report 
at the meeting of the Section to be held next year. 
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The Chairman appointed as this Committee Professors Schreiber, 
Mensel, and Wm. A. Cooper. 

The meeting then proceeded to consider plans for making 
more available materials for research in the field of German- 
ics. Professor F. W. J. Heuser spoke briefly on the 
desirability of compiling a list of German periodicals in 
American libraries, and on his motion the Section voted 
that the Chairman of the Section appoint a committee to 
make arrangements for the gathering of a list of German 
periodicals in American libraries and for the publication 
of such a list in the Publications. Professor Heuser was 
later appointed as Chairman of this Committee. 

Professor C. von Klenze emphasized the need of further 
action with reference to a suggestion for codperative scholarly 
work which had been proposed and discussed at the last 
meeting of the Section, and he moved that a committee be 
appointed to formulate plans for the collection and preser- 
vation of German literature written and published in the 
United States. The motion was carried. Professor von 
Klenze was later appointed Chairman of this committee. 

On the motion of Professor H. Collitz the Section voted 
that a committee be appointed to investigate the question of 
raising funds to assist in the work of publishing the remain- 
ing portions of Grimms’ Wérterbuch. 

Professor J. F. L. Raschen called the attention of the 
Section to the provisions of the Fordney Tariff Bill as to the 
tariff on imported foreign books, and recommended a formal 
expression of opposition to these provisions, to be taken by 
the Section, pending a possible general action on the part of 
the whole Association. Accordingly it was voted that the 
members of Congress engaged in formulating the so-called 
Fordney Tariff Bill be informed that the members of the 
Section are vigorously opposed to the provisions of that bill 
relating to the tariff on foreign books. 

Professor T. M. Campbell, of the Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, was elected Chairman of the Section for 
the next meeting. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 

Harvey W. Tuayer, Princeton University, Secretary. 
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THIRD SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29 


The third session of the Association was devoted to 
Group Meetings, which were held in Two Divisions, those of 
the first Division meeting from 2 o’clock until 3:30, and 
those of the second from 4 o’clock until 5:30. 


FIRST DIVISION, 2 P. M. 


(General Topics I.) Metrics. Chairman, Dr. Maud Eliza- 
beth Temple. 

Professor Morris W. Croll, on behalf of the Conference of 
College Teachers of English of the Central Atlantic States, 
made a statement concerning the present state of the cus- 
toms of metrical notation. He pointed out that the change 
which has taken place during the last forty years in the theory 
of rhythmic form has resulted in the abandonment of the 
traditional notation, and that so far nothing has been 
generally accepted in its place, and asked that the Metrics 
Section attempt to interest the Modern Language Associa- 
tion in this situation. 

Professor Raymond Weeks showed some tracings made in 
Columbia laboratories meant to illustrate the varying forces 
of stresses and the character of their recurrences in verse 
spoken aloud under normal conditions. These were dis- 
cussed; but the points made were too technical for brief 
descriptions. 

The subject of metrical notation was again taken up. 
It was thought that the best method of approach would be 
through the appointment of a committee of investigation by 
the Modern Language Association and Professor Croll was 
given power to act during the coming year toward this end. 

The scope of the work of this section was discussed, and the 
opinion was generally expressed that its title should be 
somewhat more inclusive: e. g., Poetic Form and Forms. 
The matter was left for the officers of the section and the 
Association to decide after consultation. 

Permanent organization was effected, and Professor Morris 
W. Croll was elected Chairman for the 1922 meeting. 

Reported by Professor Morris W. CROLL. 
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(General Topics II.) The Foundations of Romantic Criti- 
cism. Chairman, Professor Stanley P. Chase. Professor 
Robert Shafer was elected Secretary of the Group. 

The Chairman opened a discussion as to the limits of the 
field which the group should mark out for study. It was 
agreed that there is need for a study of the nature of roman- 
ticism considered as an attitude toward life historically 
manifested in different periods and countries. Also that 
the connections of romanticism, thus considered, with the 
~ideas manifested in ethical and political theories should be 
undertaken as the work of the group rather than the study 
of romantic criticism in any single country or in a limited 
period. 

It was voted that the title of the group be changed to 
“The Critical Study of Romanticism.” It was agreed that, 
while historical studies are a necessary means to the end 
which the group has in view, the ultimate objective of the 
group should be philosophical in its character rather than 
historical. 

It was voted to empower the Chairman to take such 
steps as might seem best in arranging for a series of short 
papers at the next annual meeting. 

In veiw of certain conflicts between groups as scheduled 
in the present program the Group voted to recommend that 
hereafter the entire second day of the Association’s meeting 
be devoted to group meetings. The Chairman was author- 
ized to present this suggestion to the Association at its 
session on Friday morning. 

The Chairman then read portions of a paper on “‘Hazlitt’s 
View of the Imagination.” After a brief discussion of this 
paper and of possible topics for the following year the 
meeting adjourned. 

ROBERT SHAFER, Secretary. 


(Comparative Literature I.) Influence of Latin Culture on 
Mediaeval Literature. 
Chairman, Professor George R. Coffman. 
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The first part of the meeting was devoted to an informal 
discussion of a program of activities for the current year 
and the consideration of subjects presented by scholars in 
this field. The definite contribution was the following 
syllabus of suggested studies prepared by Professor E. K. 
Rand who, unfortunately, was unable to be present at the 
meeting: 


A. The Mediaeval Idea of Education 
A writer’s literary milieu is quite as important as the other kinds. ‘ 
I. Foundation of Mediaeval education in the fourth century. 
The Christian Church and Pagan Culture. 
New Study of Prudentius necessary. (See E. K. R. in Trans. Am. 
Philol. Assn. Vol. 51.) 

Cassiodorus and monastic education. Rule of St. Benedict. 

(Has its language been studied in the light of Traube’s investiga- 
tions and the publication of the St. Gall MS. by Dom seats 
II. Periods in the development of Mediaeval Culture. 

a. History of Classical Culture in Ireland. Rejection of Roger and 
return to Zimmer (essentially). Various lines of profitable inves- 
tigation: Paleography (origin of Irish script); Commentaries on 
Virgil point back to Ireland (Servius and Donatus); Glossaries 
(cf. recent work of Lindsay and his pupils). 

b. Aims and methods of the Carolingian Renaissance cannot be fully 
described until we know more about 
(1) the commentaries written in the 8th and 9th centuries. 

(Investigations necessary for Horace, Boethius, etc. E.K. R. 
has done this for the Opuscula Sacra of Boethius; somebody 
ought to find or reconstruct John the Scot’s commentary on the 
Consol. Phil. This work would doubtless throw more light on 
Alfred’s translation. Schepps has made a beginning.) 
(2) the florilegia and chrestomathies. (Professor Rand presented 
a paper on this subject at the Ann Arbor meeting.) 
c. Humanism and Philosophy in the 9th century. John the Scot 
_ and Lupus Servetus as opposing types. There is need of a 
new edition of John the Scot’s De Div. Nat. showing the 
_ author’s several recensions of his work. (See E. K. R. in 
Univ. of Calif. Pub. in Class. Phil. V, 1920.) (Professor Rand 
is eager to find some one to undertake this task. He will be 
glad to supervise the work.) 
d. Rebirth of Humanism. 
(1) Age of the Ottos. 
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Scheffel has made an interesting use of the Casus Sancti Galli 
in Ekkehard, but something quite as interesting might be done 
with these annals without resort to an historical novel. 
(2) The rise of the University (saec. XI-XII) 
Hildebert of Tours deserves a new study; but for this one 
must work in the libraries abroad. 
e. The thirteenth century an Age of Science, in which humanistic | 
program was reduced toa minimum. 
See the studies of L. J. Paetow. Still, how account for the culture 
of Dante and the authors of the Romance of the Rose? 
f. Age of Decadence and Renaissance. 
The latter a reaction from the age immediately preceding, not 
against the entire Middle Ages. There is evidence that the men 
of the time felt they were engaged in establishing a renaissance. 
(A Study of the above topic should enable one to gauge the usual 
reading of a cultivated man in the different periods of he Middle 
Ages. The result, I believe, would be a conviction that puost of the 
vernacular literature of the Middle Ages is not of a “popular’’ sort, 
but is the work of the cultivated —E. K. R.) 
B. Popular versus Classical Literature. 
The distinction between the two types is manifest in Latin literature 
itself. Both were recognized and cultivated (sometimes by the same 
person—Prudentius, Hildebert) from the fourth century on. Here are 
certain topics: 
I. History of Christian Rustic Style. (A great subject virtually un- 
touched.) 

II. History of Artificial Style. (This is the obverse of the preceding 
topic. Norden has broached it in his Kunstprosa but much remains 
to be done. It starts with Asiatic style in ancient oratory, and goes 
on to Apuleius, Sidonius, Martianus Capella, Hisperica Famina, 
Aldhelm, Walter Map. It is the Ercles vein. Lindsay starts an 
important clue in the Glossaries.) 

III. Popular and Classical Poetry in the Carolingian period. 
(See studies of Allen on Mediaeval Latin Lyrics and Hanford on 
Debate) 
IV. “Goliardic” Poetry. 
This subject begins in the Carolingian peziod. 
a. Further analysis of the “Cambridge Songs.” 
b. Significance of the Florilegia (See A.II, (2)) 
c. MSS with musical neums. Study those of classical poets. 

V. Epic Poetry. 

Specimens of the two types. Conscious endeavor in the classical 
epic to keep the matter true and ancient. 
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VI. Mediaeval themes consciously given an ancient setting. 
Kittredge set the ball a-rolling with his Lollius; Tatlock gives it 
another thrust; and so far as Latin literature is concerned its journey 
is not yet over. 


In discussing the agenda for the current year it was 
agreed that a program of work should be drawn up which 
should develop comprehensive co-operation on the part of 
persons interested in mediaeval Latin literature. The fol- 
lowing proposals were discussed: 

1. Securing as complete a list as possible of scholars 
working in this field and, wherever possible, a statement 
of the tasks on which they are engaged. 

2. Assisting to put those in closely related projects in 
touch with one another. 

3. Securing data as to what colleges and universities are 
doing in the field covered by the topic. 

4. Studying possibilities for wider co-operation with 
scholars in classics, history, philosophy, and related sub- 
jects or fields; with organizations and institutions such 
as the Benedictines. Some suggested that in this group 
might be the beginnings of an Academy on Mediaeval 
Latin Culture. 

5. Connecting up the group with scholars in this field in 
England and on the Continent. 

6. Centralizing on a few concrete projects of general 
interest in this field such as encouraging the introduction of 
definite courses in Mediaeval Latin in the graduate schools of 
“the country. 

Professor George R. Coffman was elected Chairman and 
Professor Walter Clyde Curry, Secretary for the coming 
vear. 

GrorcE R. CorrMan, Chairman. 
(English I.) The Delimitation of Middle English Dialects. 
Chairman, Professor Howard R. Patch. 


The Chairman presented a study of East Midland in the 
fifteenth century, with special attention to the developments 
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in the northerly direction, and with evidence drawn chiefly 
from the dialects of Suffolk and Norfolk. Taking his 
material from documents of the Southwestern District, 
Professor Carleton Brown offered new methods by which 
the provenance of manuscripts could be established. Dr. 
Robert J. Menner listed the most dependable criteria to 
distinguish West Midland from East Midland, and examined 
the possibility of localizing Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 
Finally, Professor Samuel Moore gave some of the results 
of a special investigation into the problem of the loss of final 
' -n in the inflectional syllables of early Middle English. 

It was the opinion of some members of the Group that in 
the future the subject should be extended to cover the 
“Middle English language” in genera]. The special phase 
which should be studied in any meeting could be determined 
in advance by the nature of the contributions offered during 
the year by those who were interested. Because of lack of 
time this question was not fully discussed, and no election 
of chairman was held. 

Two members of the Group are preparing an ample bib- 
liography on Middle English Dialects with a view to pub- 
lishing it as part of the production of the Group. 

Howarp R. Patcu, Chairman. 
(English IV.) New Work on Shakspere. Chairman, Profes- 
sor Lewis F. Mott. 
} No report of the meeting of this Group has been received. 
(English V.) Spenser and Milton. Chairman, Professor 

Edwin Greenlaw. Professor Hyder E. Rollins was elected 

Secretary of the Group. 

Professors John Erskine and H. M. Ayers made reports 
on the aims and methods of the “Columbia Edition’”’ of 
Milton now in progress. The reports were discussed by 
Professors Lane Cooper and Tucker Brooke. 

Professor Raymond D. Havens suggested that a revised 
and shortened edition of Masson’s Life of Milton and a 
Bibliographical Manual were the chief need of Milton 
students. Dr. P. W. Long tentatively proposed the forma- 
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tion of a Spenser Society that should concern itself either 
with a final edition of Spenser or with forming ‘‘a body of 
collected notes” on Spenser. Professor C. G. Osgood spoke 
of the need of a bibliography of Spenser. The Chairman 
called attention to the bibliography now being compiled 
by Professor F. I. Carpenter, and read a number of sug- 
gestions and questions forwarded by Professors Carpenter 
and J. L. Lowes. 

Professor Tucker Brooke read a paper on the structure of 
the Spenserian stanza. 

The Chairman recommended that as the time originally 
set aside for the meeting had expired, the Group take a 
recess and re-assemble in Room 100, Gilman Hall, at 4 p. m. 
Professor Hanford recommended that the officers and 
organization of the Group as then constituted be continued 
through the meeting of the Association in 1922. The 
Group by unanimous vote approved both recommendations. 

At 4 p.m. the discussion of special topics was resumed. 
reports on work on Spenser and Milton now in progress or 
in need of being done were made by Professors Hanford, 
J. M. Berdan, and A. H. Gilbert. After a general discus- 
sion the meeting adjourned. 

Hyper E. Secretary. 


(English VII.) Literary Tendencies in the Second Half of the 
Eighteenth Century. Chairman, Professor R. S. Crane. 
Dr. J. W. Draper was elected Secretary of the Group. 

‘ The following papers were read and discussed: the “Aims 

and Scope of the Conference,” by the Chairman; the ‘‘Per- 

sistence of Classicism,” by R. D. Havens; “Possibilities of 

Research in the Mediaeval Revival,” by E. D. Snyder; 

“The Drama of the Later Eighteenth Century as a Field 

for Research,” by S. T. Williams; ‘Problems in Later Eight- 

eenth Century Criticism,” by the Secretary; “Some Neg- 
lected Aspects of the Return to Nature,” by J. M. Beatty; 

“Literary Life in Scotland in the Later Eighteenth Century,” 

by E. A. Aldrich. 
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The group organized itself on a permanent basis, and plans 
to issue occasional lists of suggested subjects for research 
and of books and papers, now under way, relating to the 
later eighteenth century. All those interested are invited 
to send their names either to the Chairman, Professor R. S. 
Crane, Northwestern University, or to the Secretary, Dr. 
J. W. Draper, Bryn Mawr College. 

J. W. Draper, Secretary. 
(English IX.) Wordsworth. Chairman, Professor Oscar J. 

Campbell. 

The following papers were read and discussed: ‘“Shelley’s 
Influence upon Wordsworth,” Arthur Beatty; “From 
Naturalism to Orthodoxy in Wordsworth,” Solomon F. 
Gingerich; ‘“Some Wordsworth Topics,” John Edwin Wells; 
“Analogues of The Borderers,” B.S. Allen. 

The discussion of questions relating to the plans and 
organization of the Group resulted in the adoption of the 
following recommendations addressed to the General Com- 
mittee on Group Topics: 

I. That the group be continued as permanent organization. 

II. That the subject of study to which the group is to be devoted be changed 
from Wordsworth to Wordsworth and His Contemporaries. 
III. That Professor George McLean Harper serve as permanent Chairman 
of the group. 
IV. That Professor O. J. Campbell serve as permanent Secretary of the 


V. That the the to the section ot the nest mecting of ths Acsecie- 
tion be extended to three hours. 
VI. That at least another half day of the annual meeting be assigned to the 
group meetings. 
Oscar JAMES CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
(German I.) New Work on Goethe. Chairman, Professor 
E. H. Mensel. Professor Carl F. Schreiber was elected 
Secretary of the Group. 
The Chairman opened the session by a brief summary of 
the new works on Goethe. 
Professor Eiserhardt gave a painstaking review of Hertz’s 
book, Goethes Naturphilosophie im Faust. The paper was 
discussed by Professors Collitz, Faust, and Raschen. 


| 
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Mr. Allen W. Porterfield discussed Georg Brandes’ monu- 
mental monograph on Goethe. The group was so much 
impressed by the report that the following resolution was 
adopted: 

The Goethe Group of the Modern Language Association of America 
would welcome an early publication of Georg Brandes’ Wolfgang Goethe in 
English, and firmly believes that, in the light of the awakening Goethe 
interest in this country, a good reception would be accorded the book by 
American readers. 

Dr. Taylor Starck then presented a paper on Goethe in 
Spain. 

Cart F. SCHREIBER, Secretary. 
(German III.) German Literature after 1871. Chairman, 
Professor Camillo von Klenze. 


The Chairman in his opening address emphasized the 
importance of literary developments in Germany during the 
last fifty years, and directed attention to the merits of 
individual authors and movements representing the period. 
Nevertheless, students too frequently gain the impression 
that since the c'assical period German literature has been of 
inferior quality or even that it is largely negligible. Despite 
the difficulty of securing proper perspective for recent values 
in literature and art, attempt should be made—for example, 
by editing new texts and organizing new courses—to correct 
this misapprehension. | 


_ | Following these suggestions, the discussion centered on 


the choice of authors and works to represent the period under 
consideration, and on the methods of presentation. 
Reported by Proressor HARVEY W. THAYER. 


(French I.) French Linguistics. Chairman, Professor Henry 
A. Todd. 


A paper on “French Geographical Names’ was read by 
Professor D. S. Blondheim. 
No report of the meeting of this group has been received. 


(French IV.) Nineteenth Century French Literature. Chair- 
man, Professor James F. Mason. 


4 
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A paper, “Shakspere en France depuis l’Epoque Roman- 
tique,” was read by Professor Marcel Moraud. The paper 
was discussed by Professors Chamard, Chinard, and others. 

A paper, “A Chateaubriand Rarity,” was then read by 
Mr. Aaron Schaffer. 

James F. Mason, Chairman. 


(Spanish I.) Spanish-American and Brazilian Literatures. 

Chairman, Professor E. C. Hills. 

Professor Henry Grattan Doyle was elected Secretary of 
the Group. 

The Chairman in his opening remarks invited particular 
discussion of the place which should be accorded to these 
literatures in the curricula of our schools and colleges. He 
read a number of letters which he had received from well- 
known teachers expressing their opinions on this question: 


Jacob Warshaw (Univ. of Nebraska) advocated that from one-third to 
one-half of the time of regular courses be given to Spanish-American mate- 
rial; A. L. Owen (Univ. of Kansas) believed that Spanish-American material 
should be incidental to the regular courses in Spanish literature, which 
should be treated as a whole; H. R. Lang (Yale University), that Spanish- 
American literature be studied outside, by private reading, since the main- 
springs of Spanish literature are in the peninsula; G. T. Northup (Univ. of 
Chicago), that South America be made known by history teachers, as the 
literature is uninteresting and unimportant; E. W. Olmsted (Univ. of 
Minnesota) favored the teaching of the literature of Spanish-America, 
but wished its history also to be taught; F. O. Reed (Univ. of Wisconsin) 
in view of the limited time available believed the continental literature 
should receive most of the attention; Alfred Coester (Stanford University) 
advocated more attention to Portuguese; M. B. Jones (Pomona College) 
also stressed the value of Portuguese; G. W. Umphrey (Univ. of Washing- 
ton) admitted the inferiority of Spanish-American literature to the literature 
of the continent, despite his present interest in the Spanish-American field. 


A survey of the history of Chilean Literature, by Dr. 
Castro Ruiz, Counsellor of the Chilean Embassy, was read 
by Mr. Charles L. Chandler of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank, Philadelphia. Mr. Chandler, in presenting the paper, 
made the point that business men going to South America 
should know not only the language but the culture, espe- 
cially the literature, of these countries. 
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In the general discussion which followed many persons 
participated. Professor Wickersham Crawford, in con- 
cluding the discussion, emphasized the lack of time and 
resources in most institutions for more than three courses in 
Spanish literature; and believed that if it were necessary to 
choose the choice should be the literature of Spain. Never- 
theless, after necessary courses in Spanish literature as a 
whole had been provided, special courses in Spanish-Ameri- 
can literature might be added. 

Henry Grattan Doyte, Secretary. 


(Italian I.) Italian Literature of the Earlier Period. Chair- 
man, Professor C. K. Moore. 


The meetings of this Group and of Italian II (see below) 
constituted, in fact, a continuous session. In their organiza- 
tion the two Groups combined as one, electing as Chairman 
for the coming year Professor C. K. Moore and as Secretary, 
Professor Rudolph Altrocchi. 

Professor Emilio Goggio read a paper on “The Study of 
Dante in America,” which was informally commented 
upon by all present. Professor Geddes gave a particularly 
interesting account of his Dante class under Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton. The discussion broadened out so 
stimulatingly that Mr. Charles E. Whitmore, unfortunately, 
had to leave to attend another group meeting before reading 
his paper on “Early Italian Poetry.” 

The most important subsequent discussion concerned the 


' possibility and advisability of organizing the teachers of 


Italian throughout the country so as to achieve efficient 
co-operation in developing the study of Italian. It was 
voted that the Chairman appoint a committee to study 
this question and keep teachers of Italian in touch with each 
other. The Chairman appointed, for the East, a committee 
of three, consisting of Professors Goggio, Cavicchia, and Rid- 
dell, and for the Middle West, Professor Altrocchi, with 
authority to select two additional members; a committee for 
the Far West may be announced later. 
RUDOLPH ALTROCCHI, Secretary. 


H ; 
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SECOND DIVISION, 4 P. M. 


(General Topics III.) Problems in General Aesthetics. 

Chairman, Professor F. N. Scott. 

The following papers were presented: “Clearing the 
Ground for Aesthetics,” by Mr. Charles E. Whitmore; 
“Scholarship and Criticism,” by Dr. Joel E. Spingarn. 

No report of the meeting of this Group has been received. 
(Comparative Literature II.) The Popular Ballad. Chairman, 
~ Professor Arthur Beatty. Professor Stith Thompson was 
elected Secretary of the Group. 

The following papers were read and discussed: “Survival 
of English and Scottish Ballads in Virginia,’ by Professor 
C. Alphonso Smith; “Poetic Origins and the Ballad,” by 
Professor Louise Pound; ‘Present Opinions concerning Bal- 
lad Origins,” by Professor John R. Moore. 

Professor Pound’s paper elicited lively and prolonged 
discussion. Professor G. H. Gerould, in discussing it, put 
forward what he called the “modified communalist position.” 
All the other speakers dwelt upon the difficulties of the 
theory of communal origins. Professor J. H. Cox applied 
his own experience in collecting ballads to the problem of 
origins. 

It was voted to make the Group permanent, and to desig- 
nate it the “Group on Popular Literature.” A longer 
period for the meeting was felt to be desirable. Professor 
C. Alphonso Smith was elected Chairman for the next year. 

St1tH THOMPSON, Secretary. 


(English II.) Present-Day English. Chairman, Professor 
James F. Royster. Professor John S. Kenyon was elected 
Secretary of the meeting. 

The Chairman suggested the publication by a group of the 
M. L. A. of a Present-day English Grammar, which should 
make such distinctions as that between colloquial and formal 
English, and should be based on scientific study of present 
usage apart from traditional grammatical notions. 
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A paper, “A Plan for Getting the Results of Investigations 
into the Hands of Non-investigating Teachers,” was read by 
Professor J. H. Cox. It was voted that the Chairman 
should report the desire of the group that the plan suggested 
in Professor Cox’s paper be considered by the Association. 
The paper was further discussed by Dr. P. W. Long and 
Professor Samuel] Moore. 

The Chairman read a list of topics for investigation pro- 
posed by members of the group. 

A paper, “Social and Class Dialects” was read by Profes- 
sor J. M. Steadman, and discussed by Professor H. M. 
Ayres. 

Professor J. S. Kenyon spoke on “Method of Representing 
Middle West Sounds,” proposing a slightly modified combi- 
nation of the symbols of the American Dialect Society and the 
International Phonetic Association, adapted to American 
sounds and representing quality either with or without 
indication of time-length. Discussed by Professors S. 
Moore and Tom Peete Cross. 

Professor Tom Peete Cross spoke on “Method of Repre- 
senting Sounds in Dialect Writing.” Discussed by Professors 


A. Gregory-Allen and J. S. Kenyon. 


It was voted that Professor J. F. Royster be made per- 
manent Chairman of the group, and that he appoint a 
committee to formulate topics and plans for investigations. 

Joun S. Kenyon, Temporary Secretary. 


(English III.) The Present Status of Work on Chaucer. 
Chairman, Professor Edgar F. Shannon. Professor E. P. 
Kuhl was appointed Secretary of the meeting. 

The Chairman in his opening remarks announced that 
Miss E. P. Hammond had hoped to publish a Supplement 
to her Chaucer Bibliography, but that the increased cost of 
printing had interposed a financial obstacle. Professor 
Wells proposes to issue further supplements to his Middle 
English Bibliography, but in the opinion of some members 
his work does not take the place of Miss Hammond’s for 
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the Chaucer student. Professor Manly suggested that the 
Chairman correspond further with Miss Hammond in re- 
gard to the matter. 

A paper, “Chaucer’s Use of Medical Science,” was read by 
Professor Walter C. Curry, in which he pleaded for a just 
evaluation of Chaucer in the light of scholarly work ac- 
complished. He believed too little attention had been 
paid to the definite bearing of particular researches upon the 
poet’s literary workmanship. The paper was discussed by 
’ Professors Manly, Root, and Tatlock. 

Professor Tatlock reported that he was engaged on the 
problem of the Order of the Canterbury Tales. At present 
there is no unanimity of opinion in regard to this question. 
This work should prepare the way for undertaking the more 
fundamental task of the formation of a complete text. 

Professor Root informed the group that he has in prepara- 
tion a critical text of Troilus and Cressida, and asked for any 
suggestion as to the recording of variant readings, etc. 

Professor Tatlock suggested that some central repository 
be selected for Chaucer Collectanea, e. g. for unpublished 
notes left by scholars at their death. 

Miss Hammond reported, through the Chairman, that 
she is now engaged on a study of the MSS. of the Minor 
Poems. 

It was voted that the Group continue its work, and 
Professor Shannon was continued as Chairman for the 
coming year. 

ERNEST P. KuHL, Secretary. 


(English VI.) Philosophy and Literature in the Classical 
Period. Chairman, Professor James W. Tupper. Pro- 
fessor Percy H. Houston was elected Secretary of the 
Group. 

The following papers were read: 

“The Concept of Authority,” by Professor H. M. Dargan. 
“The Humanism of Dr. Johnson,” by Professor P. H. 
Houston. ‘“Goldsmith’s Borrowings and Goldsmith’s 
Fame,” by Dr. Joseph E. Brown. 
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With these papers as a basis for discussion, suggestions 
were made as to work which might be undertaken in the 
field of this Group, and the following resolutions were 
adopted: 

1. That it be requested that in next year’s program an 
entire day at least be assigned to group meetings. 

2. That the present Chairman be continued for the com- 
ing year, with authority to determine the field of study and 
to select topics for discussion. 

3. That each member be asked to hand his name to the 
Secretary together with any subjects in which he feels 
particular interest; and that a list of these subjects be sent 
to each member of the Group. 

James W. TupPer, Chairman. 


(English VIII.) The Bibliography of English Fiction, 1660- 

1800. Chairman, Professor Helen Sard Hughes. 

The Chairman in her opening remarks gave an account of 
the preliminary steps which had been taken in arranging 
the first meeting of the group. She also suggested that in 
dealing with the later portion of the field assigned to this 
group co-operation with Professor Crane’s group (English 
VII) was desirable. 

Professor George F. Whicher then read, ‘“‘A Report on the 
Present Status of the Bibliography of English Prose Fiction 
between 1660 and 1800.! 

Professor T. P. Cross suggested that the Universities 
might co-operate in this bibliographical work through 
graduate courses in bibliography and the direction of 
Masters’ theses. 

The question of the feasibility of undertaking a bibliog- 
raphy of English fiction which should augment and continue 
Mr. Esdaile’s manual was then proposed for discussion. 

It was voted that a Committee be appointed to formulate 
plans for such a bibliography, including the framing of an 


1 Printed in full at the end of the Proceedings, pp. c-cvi. 
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exact form for bibliographical notes, to be submitted to the 
members for criticism and final approval. 

It was voted that the field be divided into three periods: 
1660-1700, 1700-1740, and 1740-1800; also that the Chairman 
appoint an editorial committee, with one member to direct 
the work of each period. 

Norte: The committee as constituted is as follows: Professor R. S. 
Crane (Chairman) and Professors J. E. Wells, Ernest Bernbaum, George 
F. Whicher, and Helen Sard Hughes (ex officio). Professor Bernbaum 

~assumes editorial charge of the first period, Professor Whicher of the second 
period, and Professor Crane of the third period, according to the above 
hivisi 

It was voted that the present Chairman be continued for 
the coming year. Inasmuch as it seemed best that the 
correspondence of the Group during the initial period of 
inauguration be kept in the hands of the Chairman, no 
Secretary was chosen. 

It was the sentiment of the meeting that plans for organi- 
zation should be expedited in order that progress might be 
made on the proposed bibliography during the coming year. 

HELEN Sarp HucuHeEs, Chairman. 


(English X.) The Study of Contemporary Literature. 
Chairman, Professor Howard M. Jones. 
The following topics were announced for general discussion: 
1. The Place of Contemporary Literature in the Curricu- 
lum. 
2. Methods of Evaluating Contemporary Literature: 
Criticism and Research. 
No report of the meeting of this Group has been received. 


(English XI.) American Literature. Chairman, Professor 
Killis Campbell. Dr. Francis A. Litz was appointed 
Secretary of the meeting. 

The first part of the session was devoted to the discussion 
of the two topics announced on the program: 
1. “The Graduate Teaching of American Literature.” 

Discussion led by Dean A. H. Quinn, who reported that out 

of eighteen universities which he had canvassed twelve are 
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offering graduate courses in American literature, and that 
many theses on American authors, types of poetry, and 
literary history are in preparation by candidates for the 
higher degrees. Professor Harold M. Ellis reported that 
he was engaged on a biography of Thomas Cooper, Scientist, 
Editor, political and theological writer; and that students 
of his are preparing theses on the Biographies of John 
Davis, English writer and traveller in America, and of Elihu 
H. Smith, compiler of the first American anthology. Other 
theses are being prepared on ‘Feminism in American Litera- 
ture before 1850” and “Tendencies toward free verse in 
American poetry, 1850—-.” 

In the succeeding discussion Dr. H. S. Canby entered a 
plea for a closer relation between scholarship and creative 
effort in literature, citing experiments which are being made 
in this direction at Yale by recognizing creative literature in 
partial fulfilment of the requirements for the Masters’ 
degree. 

2. “The Place of American Literature in the College 
Curriculum.” Discussion led by Professor W. C. Bronson, 
who emphasized the practical value to undergraduates of the 
study of American literature. Professor J. C. French dis- 
coursed briefly on the methods of approach, viz: through 
the study of biography, types, sources, and influences. 

The second part of the session was devoted to papers. 
Professor Norman Foerster read a paper on ‘“‘Poe’s Critical 
Standards’’; and Dr. Litz read an abstract from a more ex- 
tended study of ‘Father Tabb’s Unique Nature Poetry.” 

The permanent organization of the group was then taken 
up. Professor Campbell asked to be excused from continu- 
ing as Chairman on account of ill health. Dean Quinn was 
then elected Chairman for the coming year with power to 
name the Secretary. He thereupon appointed Dr. Litz 
to continue as Secretary. 

It was voted that the Group give its endorsement to the 
system of group meetings, and that the Executive Council 
be requested to double the time allotted to them. 

Francis A. Litz, Secretary. 
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(German II.) Methods of Presenting German Literature of 
the Early Nineteenth Century. Chairman, Professor 
Robert H. Fife. 
The Chairman proposed a number of theses covering the 

presentation of German literature during this period. Of 

these, the following were selected for discussion: 

1. ‘‘For bibliography and criticism 1820 is preferable to 
1830 as a dividing year.” 

After a discussion by Professor von Klenze and others, 

~ the sentiment seemed overwhelming in favor of 1815 or 1830 
as years of division. 

2. “The literature of the period of Reaction is to be 
developed from the political, esthetic, and religious theories 
of Romanticism.” 

Professor von Klenze emphasized the importance of the 
economic and social theories of Saint-Simon, Fourrier, and 
others, as determining the enthusiasms of Young Germany. 
The sentiment was strongly in favor of a greater emphasis on 
this background of the period after 1830. 

3. “The Swabian writers, including Mérike, should be 
considered together.” 

4. “Austrian literature from Grillparzer to Lenau and 
Stifter is to be considered as a whole.” 

After a full discussion, participated in by Professors Faust, 
Gruener, Metzenthin, Hoskins, Dr. Porterfield, and others, 
opinion seemed divided as to the desirability of discarding 
altogether regional treatment of the authors of these groups 
and, on the other hand, giving much greater emphasis than 
has previously been done to district and regional back- 


grounds. 
RoBeErt H. Fire, Chairman. 


(German IV.) Gerhart Hauptmann. His Place in Literature 
and in the College Class-room. Chairman, Professor 
T. M. Campbell. 

Discussion in the group was opened by a fifteen minute 
paper by the Chairman, presenting four problems in Haupt- 
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mann criticism: The actual value of milieu in his plays, 
his method of characterization, his dramatic composition, 
and his attitude toward woman. There was some discus- 
sion of the second and the fourth of these questions. 

Next came a paper on Havptmann’s mysticism, by Pro- 
fessor Wiehr, based to a considerable extent on an analysis 
of the Ketzer von Soana. The discussion following this paper 
was somewhat more animated. 

An interesting exchange of experiences in regard to reading 
Hauptmann’s plays in the class-room closed the session. 

T. M. CAMPBELL, Chairman. 


(Italian II.) Modern Italian Literature. Chairman, Profes- 
sor Agnes R. Riddell. 

The meeting of this group followed without break that of 
Italian I (see above); and the two groups voted to continue 
their organization. 

After the opening remarks by the Chairman, the discussion 
which followed centered chiefly upon contemporary litera- 
ture. It was suggested that each person present should 
take a special topic in this field for next year’s meeting and 
make it the subject of a brief informal report. Among the 
topics proposed were, ‘The Drama,” to be discussed by 
Professor Altrocchi; ‘‘Short Stories,” discussed by Professor 
Cavicchia; ‘The Novel,” discussed by Dr. Vittorini; ‘‘Liter- 
ary Periodicals,” discussed by Professor Riddell. 


(French II.) French Mediaeval Literature. Chairman, Pro- 
' fessor Raymond Weeks. Professor Charles H. Living- 
ston was appointed Secretary of the meeting. 

After the Chairman had mentioned the need of loyal 
support of the Société des Anciens Textes Francais and 
Romania, and the interesting fact that M. Edmond Huguet 
has completed a dictionary of Middle French, which is 
awaiting a publisher, the following papers were presented: 

“The Importance of Mediaeval Latin Literature in the 
Study of the Vernacular Literature,” by Professor George L. 
Hamilton. 
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“A Supposedly Lost French Manuscript,” by Professor 
Charles H. Livingston. 
Discussion followed. 
RAYMOND WEEKS, Chairman. 


(French III.) French Literature of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. Chairman, Professor F. M. Warren. 


The following papers were read: 

1. “Pre-Classical Stage Decoration,” by Professor H. 
. Carrington Lancaster. The paper, which was illustrated 
by lantern slides, showed that during the second quarter of 
the seventeenth century theatrical decoration was quite 
elaborate and even allowed scene shifting during the play. 

2. “Radical Ideas in Voyage Literature,” by Professor 
Geoffroy Atkinson. The paper considered books of travel 
published in the seventeenth century with particular refer- 
ence to their allusions to the simplicity of aboriginal Ameri- 
cans. 

3. “Recent Rousseau Criticism,” by Professor Albert 
Schinz. Owing to the lateness of the hour, Professor Schinz 
was able merely to summarize his paper. 

F. M. WARREN, Chairman. 


(Spanish II.) Spanish Literature since the Renaissance. 

Chairman, Professor J. P. Wickersham Crawford. 

The following papers were presented: 

“Unworked Fields in Spanish Literature of the Golden 
Age,” by Professor R. H. Keniston. 

“El modernismo en la poesfa contemporanea,” by Profes- 
sor José Robles. 

The question of co-operation by the Departments of 
Spanish in the various universities was discussed, and a 
committee was appointed, consisting of Professors C. C. 
Marden and R. H. Keniston, to get information concerning 
the facilities offered by University libraries for the inves- 
tigation of special topics in Spanish, the subjects of theses in 
Spanish which are now being seriously worked upon, and 
also subjects of graduate work which might be of general 
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interest. The committee was instructed to report upon these 
topics at the group meeting next year. 

Another committee consisting of Professor E. C. Hills, 
Indiana University, and Professor J. P. W. Crawford, 
University of Pennsylvania, was appointed to suggest to 
President Aydelotte and his committee the advisability of 
securing rotographs of important Spanish texts. 

J. P. W. CRAwrorp, Chairman. 


On Thursday evening nearly three hundred members of 
the Association attended a subscription dinner at the 
Emerson Hotel. 

The dinner was followed by a smoker in the dining room of 
the Emerson Hotel under the charge of the Local Committee 
of Arrangements. The smoke-talk was given by Professor 
C. Alphonso Smith of the United States Naval Academy on 
“The Verbal Audacities of O. Henry.” 

At the conclusion of the smoke-talk Professor J. A. Lomax 
entertained the members of the Association by singing a 
number of cow-boy ballads. 


FOURTH SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30 
ROOM 120, CIVIL ENGINEERING BUILDING 


In the absence of the President of the Association, the 
_ session was called to order by Professor E. C. Armstrong at 
' 9:55 a.m. On motion Professor Armstrong was asked to 
preside pending the arrival of President Howard. 

In response to a suggestion that the Association should 
adopt a resolution protesting against the proposed increase 
in the duty on books in the Fordney tariff bill now before 
Congress, the Secretary informed the Association that he had 
already written officially to the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate earnestly protesting in the name of 
the Association against this section of the Fordney bill, and, 
further, that he had authorized Mr. M. L. Raney of the 
American Library Association to speak for the Modern 
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Language Association in opposing this measure at the 
hearing before the Senate Committee on Finance held 
December 21. 

On motion of Professor Cook it was voted that the Asso- 
ciation endorse the action taken by the Secretary. 

Professor Howard R. Patch, chairman of the Auditing 
Committee, reported that the Treasurer’s accounts had been 
found correct, whereupon it was voted that the report of the 
Treasurer be accepted. 

At this point President Howard resumed the chair. 

Professor Harvey W. Thayer, chairman of the Committee 
on Resolutions, presented the following report: 

RESOLVED: That the members of the Modern Language Association in 
attendance on the thirty-eighth annual meeting desire to express to the 
trustees of The Johns Hopkins University, to President Goodnow, and 
to the members of the local committee, their most sincere appreciation of the 
hospitality which has been accorded them during their stay in Baltimore; 
they would extend their thanks also to Mr. Henry Walters for the esteemed 
privilege of viewing his collections, and to the boards of the University and 
Arundell Clubs for the courtesies offered to members of the Association; 
further, an expression of gratitude is hereby tendered to Professor C. 
Alphonso Smith and Professor J. A. Lomax for their part in rendering the 
occasion pleasurable. 

The resolution was adopted by a rising vote. 

Professor Charles G. Osgood, chairman of the special 
committee to consider the question of clerical assistance to 
the Secretary-Treasurer, presented as the report of the 
committee a resolution authorizing the expenditure of a 
sum not to exceed $600 in securing stenographic and clerical 
assistance for the Secretary. The chair suggested that this 
resolution should be put in the form of a recommendation to 
the Executive Council. The suggestion was accepted, and 
the report of the Committee, in this form, was adopted. 

The report of the Committee to Nominate Officers was 
presented by Professor Gauss, in the absence of the Chair- 
man, President Aydelotte. The following nominations were 
presented: 

For President: Raymond Weeks, Columbia University. 
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For Vice-Presidents: Edwin Greenlaw, University of 
North Carolina; William Kurrelmeyer, Johns Hopkins 
University; James Holly Hanford, University of Michigan. 

For Delegate to the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties; Edward C. Armstrong, Princeton University, to suc- 
ceed himself. 

On motion, the Secretary was instructed to cast one bal- 
lot for the nominees, and they were declared elected to their 
several offices. 

The Secretary read the following invitation which had been 
received from the University of Pennsylvania: 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
Office of the Provost November the sixteenth, 1921 
Professor Carleton Brown, 
Bryn Mawr College, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


My dear Professor Brown: I am writing you in your capacity as Secretary 
of the Modern Language Association of America to say that the University 
of Pennsylvania extends a cordial invitation to the Association to hold 
its annual meeting here in December, 1922. It will be a pleasure to us to 
act as hosts. 
Sincerely yours, 
Jostan H. PENNIMAN 


Dean Quinn of the University of Pennsylvania spoke in 
support of the invitation and gave assurance of the hospi- 
table welcome which the Association would receive if it 
decided to hold its next meeting in Philaelphia. 

It was voted to refer the invitation of the University of 
Pennsylvania to the Executive Council, which under the 
Constitution has the power to determine the place of meeting. 

Professor Manly proposed the organization of a Modern 
Language Research Council, and submited the following 
tentative plan which had been drawn up by Professor Green- 
law: 


I Purpose AND SCOPE 
The plan is suggested a) by the group-meeting plan; b) by the work done 
by the National Research Council; c) by our need of further coordination of 
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research in the general field of humanistic study. It contemplates there- 
fore the possibility of cooperation with the classical association, possibly 
also with history and philosophy group. Such a plan, fully carried out, 
would give us eventually an organization that would do for humanistic 
studies what the National Research Council is doing for science. As in 
the case of the National Research Council it contemplates a) pure research; 
b) educational relations. 

2. The plan is to expand group meetings into an organization constantly 
at work, in which annual meeting is only an incident. 

3. Activities of the organization include: a) individual research in or- 
ganized fields; b) co-operative work; c) publication of bibliographies, problem 
- material, and possibly more ambitious work; d) educational relations; e) 
co-operation with other humanistic organizations; f) study of methods by 
which results of investigation may be codified and made available for 


4. At least one full day at each annual meeting of the Modern Language 

Association or extension of regular session by one day. 
II OrGANIZATION 

1. In general, plan of organization similar to that of the National 
Research Council. Development on such a scale will be a matter of years, 
but it should be kept in mind from the start. 

2. A board of directors, or central committee, terms of 3 years or so, 
to coordinate groups; authorize new groups; deal with other matters set 
forth in I; and to arrange for annual meeting. This central committee to 
be carefully selected, from men willing to give relatively the amount of 
time the National Research Council were able to command, and possessing 
knowledge of general field. 

3. A permanent secretary. Eventually the man may need to give his 
entire time to the work, as in the case of the National Research Council. 

4. Groups, rather carefully organized, themselves sub-divided as may be 
necessary. Perhaps divisions plus groups, as in the National Research 
Council. For example, Spenser-Milton group really part of Renaissance 
group. Membership in larger group, or division, really = Elizabethan Soci- 
ety. So also Folk Lore, Dialect, etc., which may become divisions of the 
Council. 

5. Groups, or divisions, to have chairman (annual), permanent secre- 
tary, and one or two added members of the Executive Council. To have 
also active and associate membership. 


6. Active membership in one or more groups or divisions open to any. 


member of the Modern Language Association actively engaged in research 
in a field embracing the group. Associate membership to all who are 
interested in results of the research, or in topics of meetings. 

7. Work of active members may be a) co-operative; b) by assignment of 
special problem; c) voluntary, as now. 


scholarship. 
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8. Group will find means of a summary and codification of work done 
in its field, here and abroad. 

9. Publication of bulletin is desirable. Provision for other publications 
should also be made—perhaps the groups or divisions may take care of this. 
A considerable amount of communication, bulletin and report matter, etc., 
may be had through mimeograph sheets, used so effectively by the National 
Research Council. 


On motion of Professor Manly it was voted that the Chair 
appoint two additional members of the Committee on 
Group Meetings. The Chair appointed for this service Pro- 
fessors Greenlaw and Nitze. 

The Secretary presented for consideration the plan for 
the establishment of a Monograph Fund which had been 
recommended to the Association by the Executive Council 
(see Acts of the Executive Council, in the Proceedings for 
1920, p. xxx). 

On motion of Professor Manly it was voted to approve the 
plan. 

Professor J. W. Tupper moved that in making up the pro- 
gram for the meeting of 1922 the Committee on Group 
Meetings be requested to allow an entire day for the meetings 
of the Groups. It was so voted. 

This action obviously made it necessary to extend the 
program of the annual meeting to include a fifth session, 
and there was an animated discussion as to whether the 
extra session should be secured by a morning session on the 
’ first day or by an afternoon session on the third day. 

Professor Kurrelmeyer moved that a session be scheduled 
for the forenoon of the first day. A count of the vote was 
demanded and the count showed that the motion prevailed 
by a vote of 68 to 23. 

The reading of papers was then resumed. 

25. “Linguistic Residue.” By Professor Edward Pro- 
kosch, of Bryn Mawr College. 

The paper was discussed by Professors Collitz and E. B. 
Davis. 

26. “The Possible Begetter of Two Old English Poems.” 
By Professor Albert S. Cook, of Yale University. 
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The paper was discussed by Professor Bright. 

27. “The Origin of the Gretchen Theme in Goethe’s 
Faust.” By Professor Albert B. Faust of Cornell University. 

28. “Professor Bedier and the Passing of the MS. Family 
Tree.” By Professor Charles H. Livingston, of Bowdoin 
College. 

The paper was discussed by Mrs. Tenney Frank and Pro- 
fessor Herbert E. Greene. 

29. “The Quest of the Ballad in West Virginia.” By 

~ Professor John H. Cox, of West Virginia University. 
At 12:30 p. m. the Association adjourned. 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE 


30. “The Legend of Good Women Again.” By Professor Ernest F. Amy’ 
of Ohio Wesleyan University. 

31. “A Shakespearean Measure of Morality.” By Professor Harry T. 
Baker, of Goucher College. 

32. “Cain’s Jawbone.” By the late Professor John K. Bonnell, of 
Goucher College. 

33. “Moral Standards and Literary Tastes as Reflected by the German 
Stage in the First Decades of the Twentieth Century.” By Professor Paul 
H. Curts, of the Wesleyan University. 

34. “The Verification of the Rimado de Palacio of Pero Lépez de Ayala.” 
By Professor E. C. Hills, of Indiana University. 

35. “Chaucer and Bukton.” By Professor Ernest P. Kuhl, of Goucher 
College. 

36. “The Interpretation of All’s Well that Ends Well.” By Professor 
William Witherle Lawrence, of Columbia University. 

37. “The Reputation of Abraham Cowley.” By Professor Arthur H. 
Nethercot, of Northwestern University. 

38. “Shakespeare’s Comic Technique.” By Professor Elmer Edgar 
Stoll, of the University of Minnesota. 

39. “Paraphrasing in the Livre de Paix of Christine de Pisan of the Par- 
adiso, III-v.” By Dr. Maud Temple, of Hartford, Conn. 

40. “The Development of the Weak Declension of Adjectives in Late 
Old Norwegian and Middle Norwegian.” By Professor George T. Flom, 
of the University of Illinois. 

41. “Pailleron—Society—Rousseauist.” By Professor F. A. Waterhouse, 
of the University of Texas. 

42. “Some Suggestions on the Failure of the English Romantic Writers 
as Dramatists.” By Professor Newman I. White, of Trinity College (N. C.). 
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43. “The ‘Little Theatres’ of London.” os Professor Anna Irene 
Miller, of Goucher College. 

44. “An Italian ‘Imitation’ of Shelley’s The Conci. ” By Professor New- 
man I, White, Trinity College, North Carolina. 

45. “The Pathos of Distance.” By Professor Percy Hazen Houston, 
of the United States Naval Academy. 

46. “Milton and the Elizabethan Dramatists.’’ By Professor Alwin 
Thaler, of the University of California. 

47. “Addison and The Muses Mercury.” By Professor Roger Philip 
McCutcheon, of Denison University. 

48. “Early Critics of Coleridge, the Poet.” By Professor Walter Graham, 
of Western Reserve University. 

49. “The Quakers and a Dissembling Defoe.” By Dr. Ezra K. Maxfield, 
of Washington and Jefferson College. 

50. “The Importance of Intimations of Immortality in Wordsworth’s 
Poetry.” By Professor L. N. Broughton, of Cornell University. 

51. “The English Lake District before Wordsworth.” By Professor 
Joseph Moorhead Beatty, Jr., of Goucher College. 

52. “The Function of the Analytic Exposition in Modern Drama.” By 
Professor T. M. Campbell, of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 

53. “Matthew Arnold as a Critic of Literature.” By Dr. Stanley T. Wil- 
liams, of Yale University. 
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MEETING OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION. 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the CENTRAL Division 
of the MopEeRN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA was 
held at Iowa City, under the auspices of the State University 
of Iowa, December 28, 29, 30, 1921. 

The register showed an attendance of one hundred and 
twenty-five. Institutions represented by three or more: 
. State University of Iowa, 28; Chicago, 10; Wisconsin, 6; 
Minnesota, 6; Northwestern, 5; Grinnell and University of 
Illinois, 4 each; Columbia College (Dubuque), Carleton, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Cornell College, 3 each. 

The usual fifth session of the meeting was omitted and the 
program was condensed, making all the four sessions of 
practically equal importance. 


FIRST SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28 


Instead of the usual general session on the first day, the 
Division met at 2:30 p. m. in three sections as follows: 


DANTE COMMEMORATION 


An elaborate program in commemoration of the six-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of Dante Alighieri was 
prepared by the Chairman, Emest H. Wilkins, of the 
University of Chicago. In his unavoidable absence, F. C. L. 
van Steenderen, of Lake Forest College, presided over the 
group. Charles E. Young acted as Secretary. This 
session was perhaps the best attended of all. The following 


papers were read: 

A. “Dante, the Poet.” By Dean John S. Nollen, of 
Grinnell College. 

, (The impression the Commedia makes upon a modern reader as a work of literary art, as 
to its imaginative, emotional and intellectual qualities. 

Imaginative values: unity, solidity, consistency of structure unexampled in epic poetry; 
concreteness of completely visualized structure of universe; vivid sense of time and place; 
new unity of action—not unity of active hero, as in the epic, but unity of observing hero, as 
in later picaresque fiction; not an indifferent observer like the picaro, but the poet as hero; 
each event dramatized by character bound by ties of historical, political or personal interest 
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to hero, responding accurately to particular idea with which it is associated in rigidly organized 
world order that governs settings and action; meanwhile poet-hero himself passing through 
successive stages of action in own experience; thus, fivefold vital consistency of structure. 
Intensity and range of imaginative power—from highest ideality to crassest realism. Liter- 
ary use of the grotesque. Imaginative devices for realizing the ineffable glories of Paradise, 
particularly ascending scale of light. Value of Allegory and predominant use of Symbol. 

Emotional values—particularly humor: didactic satire, polemic irony, extensive use of 
homely popular humor in proverbs, playful allusions, comparisons; word-plays and bisticci: 
humor in rhyme (compare Browning). Bold comedy, bordering upon farce, masterly scene 
of Malebolge and slapstick comedy of Adamo and Sinon. Humor used artistically as relief 
from hatred, poignant sympathy, and ecstasy. 

Intellectual values: solid warp of clear and coherent thought; congr incerity 
nobility—simplicity—artistic use of contrast and climax. : 

Ruskin did not exaggerate in attributing to Dante “perfect balance of imaginative, 
mora] and intellectual faculties, all at their highest.”’] 


B. “The Genesis of the Divine Comedy—A Comparison 
with the Aeneid.” By Professor Angelo Lipari, University 
of Wisconsin. 


[Virgil’s Aeneid is a real source of the ‘Divine Comedy.’ Dante’s general conception of 
the Lower World is essentially that of Virgil. Avernus and Tartarus, in the Zineid, cor- 
respond respectively to the first five circles in Inferno and the City of Dis; while Elysium 
has its counterpart in the Limbo. But Dante is not a common imitator: he frequently rises 
above his Master, and sometimes seems to vie with him, receiving from his ideas and images 
only a certain impulse to new and entirely original creations of his own.] 


C. “The Internationalism of Dante.” By Professor 
George Irving Dale, of Washington University. 


[Dante’s conception of a Universal Empire is based on his philosophy, the central point of 
which concerns the two ends of man; his happiness in this world and in the world to come. 
It is every man’s duty to contribute something for the world’s good, to labor for posterity. 
This is an incentive for world harmony, for man’s best work is done in times of peace. Theo- 
rizing in the abstract, he proves to his own satisfaction the possibility of and justification for a 
Universal Empire. Dante as an internationalist was an apostle of that temporal joy which is 
expressed in terms of inte]lectual productiveness.] 


D. “Heterodoxy in Dante’s Purgatory.” By Professor 
‘Alfonso de Salvio, of Northwestern University. 


[Dante’s conception of the nature and purpose of pains of Purgatory differs from teaching 
and practice of the Church. Not only brings Purgatory into the light but diversified the 
form of punishment and emphasized its purpose of purification rather than of satisfaction. 
For him only “i buoni preghi,” the prayers of the innocent and the tears of widows avail. §9 

Contrary to belief of the Church, Dante holds that all souls traversed Purgatory before 
reaching the presence of God. Moreover, he took liberty with some of the most cherished 
sacraments by saving Manfred and Cato the Younger. He disagreed with Aquinas when he 
made the prayers of those in Purgatory ascend continually on behalf of their friends on 
earth. 

Apologists claim Dante not open to criticism because indulgences for the dead were not a 
de fide doctrine in his time, and that he offered no open protest against the doctrines which 
he seems tocondemn. Answer: it was not necessary for a doctrine to be approved by a gen- 
eral council to be binding, and that certain beliefs are studiously ignored by him is tantamount 
to their repudiation.] 
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E. “Some Aspects of Dante’s Poetic Art.” By Professor 
Ruth Shepard Phelps, University of Minnesota. 


(How does the native language endowment of the English reader of Italian affect his 
aesthetic appreciation of Dante? I. Form. Of the essentials to form in great poetry, diction 
(1) is of doubtful appreciation by a foreigner; but in respect of movement (2) and concision 
(3), it is suggested that the English reader gets even intenser effects than the Italian, because, 
owing to the suppression of subject pronouns, and the appending of objects, Italian words 
tend to be longer and fewer. Accepting Adelaide Crapsey’s theory that movement in verse 
is more rapid where the use of polysyllables is freer, when her percentages for certain English 
poets are compared with those for Dante a striking difference appears. Also when Dante is 
compared in this respect with other Italian poets, the difference is considerable, thus sug- 
gesting that Dante, as compared with other Italian poets, made conscious artistic use of 
. polysyllables. II. Content. The modern reader, after suffering humiliations at the hands 
of modern science and psychology, and from the attempts of modern sociology to classify and 
average him, finds relief in Dante’s constant insistence on the importance and interest of the 
single soul.) 

F. “Dante in English Literature.” By Professor R. E. 
Neil Dodge, University of Wisconsin. 

{An attempt to throw into relief some few of the more important phenomena of Dante’s 
career in English letters from Chaucer to the present day.] 

It was voted to continue the Italian section as a part of 
the 1922 program and to continue E. H. Wilkins as chair- 


man. 
ENGLISH PAPERS 


Chairman: Professor W. F. Bryan, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

A. “Politic and Ethic Virtues in Shakespeare’s Chronicle 
Plays.” By Professor Charles Read Baskervill, of the 
University of Chicago. 

This paper was discussed by H. S. V. Jones, Hardin Craig, 
and H. B. Lathrop. 

B. “Spenser and the Aristotelian Tradition.” By Profes- 
sor H. S. V. Jones, of the University of Illinois. 

C. “The Vicious Mole of Nature in Hamlet.” By Pro- 
fessor Maurice Baudin, of Miami University. 

This paper was discussed by A. C. L. Brown and G. B. 
Woods. 

D. “Nature-Imagery in Milton’s Paradise Lost.” By 
Professor Arthur L. Keith, of Carleton College. 

Attendance at session: 45. 
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GERMAN PAPERS 


Chairman: Professor Bert J. Vos, of Indiana University. 

A. “Goethe and the Ku Klux Klan.” By Professor James 
Taft Hatfield, of Northwestern University. 

This paper was discussed by H. B. Lathrop and Louis 
De Vries. 

B. “Goethe’s Attitude toward the French Romantic 
Drama.” By Dr. Walter Wadepuhl, of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

This paper was discussed by J. T. Hatfield and Martin 
W. Storn. 

C. “Herder’s Contribution to the Science of Language.” 
By Professor Samuel Kroesch, of the University of Minnesota. 

This paper was discussed by Professors Vos and Hatfield. 

Attendance at session: 30. 


At six p. m. the members of the modern language depart- 
ments of the State University of Iowa entertained the 
visitors at dinner. 


At eight p. m. the members assembled at the Triangle 
Club and heard with pleasure the following addresses: 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME: President W. A. Jessup, of the 
State University of Iowa. 
ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION: 
Professor Arthur C. L. Brown, of Northwestern University. 
Subject, ‘“‘What to do next?” 


This was followed by a brief business session at which the 
following committees were appointed by the Chairman: 

On New Officers: Karl Young, Chairman; C. B. Wilson, 
H. Craig, A. Coleman, Colbert Searles. 

On Time and Place of Next Meeting: B. J. Vos, Chair- 
man; S.H. Bush, H.S. V. Jones, W. F. Bryan, C. R. Baskervill. 

On Resolutions: Ruth S. Phelps, Chairman; A. H. R. 
Fairchild, Oscar Burkhard. 


1 For the full text of this Address see p. Lxxxvii. 
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SECOND SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 239, 9:30 A. M. 


Meetings for the discussion of Research topics. 

The leading papers in these conferences dealt with prob- 
lems of present interest in a particular field in all literatures, 
or discussed fields of work that might be undertaken by 
groups of scholars. The discussion brought out what other 
scholars are doing and how they may co-operate. 


I RomANTICISM 


“The Romantic Movement in all Modern Literatures.” 

Paper: Professor Richard Foster Jones, Washington 
University. 

The formal discussion was led by Charles E. Young and 
Martin Schiitze. 

Less formal discussion: A. Coleman. 

Leader for 1922: Charles E. Young, and the following 
committee: Arthur C. L. Brown and Martin Schiitze. 


II RENAISSANCE 


“The Renaissance Movement in all Literatures.” 

Paper: Professor Hardin Craig, of the State University of 
Iowa. 

Formal Discussion: H. S. V. Jones, Karl Young, Robert 
L. Ramsay, Colbert Searles, George Tyler Northup. 

Less formal discussion: H. B. Lathrop. 

Professor Craig was reélected leader for 1922. 


III Lincuvistics 


“Historical Grammar and Linguistics.” 

Paper: Professor Henry Dexter Learned, of the University 
of Chattanooga. In his absence the paper was read by 
W. F. Bryan. 

Formal discussion: Bert J. Vos, Thomas Albert Knott, 
William F. Bryan. 

Less formal discussion: Hermann Almstedt, Samuel 
Kroesch, H. G. Thurnau and Arthur G. Bovée. 

Professor Kroesch was elected leader for 1922. 
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The members of the Centra] Division were handsomely 
entertained at luncheon by the men of the State University of 
Iowa, at the Hotel Jefferson, at 12:30 p. m. 


THIRD SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29, 2:30 P. M. 


DEPARTMENTAL CONFERENCES ON INSTRUCTION 
ENGLISH 


Chairman, Professor Karl Young, of the University of 
Wisconsin. Acting Secretary, Professor George Carver. 

Papers were read as follows: 

1. “The Sequence of Courses for Students Who Choose 
English as a Major Subject,” by Professor A. H. R. Fairchild, 
University of Missouri,—an illuminating presentation of the 
lack of sequence prevailing in forty-two colleges and univer- 
sities, followed by a suggestion that honor courses similar to 
those in use at Smith College be given more consideration. 

2. In the place of the paper which was to have been read 
by Professor Joseph M. Thomas, University of Minnesota, 
Professor Warner Taylor, University of Wisconsin, spoke 
informally on the Freshman course there. 

3. “The Introductory Course in English Literature,” by 
Professor Franklyn B. Snyder, Northwestern University. 
The theme presented a suggestion that the emphasis in 
introductory courses in Literature be shifted from move- 
ments, tendencies, and influences, and placed upon men 
and books, in other words, from comment upon literature to 


, literature itself. 


4. “The Place of American Literature in the Curriculum,” 
was to have been presented by Professor Frank W. Webster, 
Washington University. Owing to illness in his family he 
was unable to attend the meeting. 

5. “The Study of the English Language as a Require- 
ment,” by Professor Thomas A. Knott, State University of 
Iowa. This paper presented an explanation of the course in 
the history of the English language that is required of all 
students at the State University of Iowa majoring in English 
or expecting a certificate to teach English. 
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Under the head of proposals for the work for 1922, Profes- 
sor Knott suggested that the Section recommend to the 
general business meeting of the Division that the schedule 
for the second day of the meeting in 1922 be divided into four 
periods: 9 a. m., 10:30 a. m., 2 p. m. and 3:30 p. m.; that 
the programs of the German, Romance, and English Sections 
on Instruction be put into the 3:30 p. m. period; and that 
the other three periods be devoted to special group meetings 
for discussing co-operative plans for investigation in various 
fields. In this way the program of the second day might 
include three departmental meetings for the discussion of 
instruction and nine meetings for the discussion of research 
topics or fields. The suggestion was put in the form of a 
motion and unanimously carried. 

Franklyn B. Snyder was elected Chairman, and H. W. 
Robbins Secretary for 1922. 

Attendance: 42. 


GERMAN 


Chairman: Professor A. M. Charles, Earlham College. 
In his absence Professor Charles Bundy Wilson acted as 
chairman. 

Secretary: Professor Edward H. Lauer, State University of 
Iowa. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

A. “Aims, Materials and Methods in the Teaching of 
Second Year College German.” By Profesor H. C. Thurnau 
of the University of Kansas. 

B. “Shall the Old Order Change?” By Professor O. C. 
Burkhard, of the University of Minnesota. 

Papers A and B were discussed together and a lively 
interchange ot ideas resulted. Among those taking part 
were Professors Hatfield, Vos, Lauer, Gould, Pearson, Brooks, 
Jente, and the readers of the papers. 

C. “Appreciation—Ein tieferes sich Besinnen.” Pro- 
fessor Hermann Almstedt, of the University of Missouri. 

The paper was discussed by Professors Keyes and Thurnau. 
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D. “A Method for the German Noun.” By Professor 
Charles R. Keyes, of Cornell College. 

The paper was discussed by Professors Vos, Kroesch, and 
Brooks. 

The group elected Professor O. C. Burkhard Chairman, 
and Professor Richard Jente Secretary for 1922. 

Attendance: 21, representing 12 institutions. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


Chairman: Professor Algernon Coleman, University of 
Chicago. 

Secretary: Olive Kay Martin, State University of Iowa. 

Program: 

A. “Teacher Training Through Participation,” By Laura 
B. Johnson of the High School of the University of Wisconsin. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. A. G. Bovee and Profes- 
sors DeSalvio, Charles Young, and Seymour, (University of 
Illinois). 

B. “The Phonetic Alphabet for French.” By Professor 
C. E. Parmenter of the University of Chicago. 

The paper was discussed by Messrs. Bovee, Lipari, 
Searles, Charles Young, Newcomer, and Zdanowicz. A 
motion to leave the International Alphabet as it is was 
adopted. 

C. “A New Venture in French Composition.” By Pro- 
fessor Harry Kurz of Knox College. 

This paper was discussed by Professor A. Coleman. 

D. Report on the Resolution on Foreign Study (See 
Proceedings 1920, p. xxxiv). Professor Charles P. Wagner, 
Chairman of the committee, presented the results from two 
sets of questionnaires sent to heads of Romance Language 
Departments and Deans of Graduate Colleges, and offered 
the following resolution which was adopted: 

Resolved, that candidates for the doctorate in Romance Languages should 
be urged to spend at least one year, or the equivalent, in study abroad; 
and that whenever possible, such study should be made an integral part of 


the preparation for the doctor’s degree and for the career of teacher of 
Romance languages and literatures. 
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Professor Bert E. Young spoke on this resolution. 

1. Professor Coleman read a paper prepared by Professor 
C. E. Anibal of Indiana University on “Graduate Work in 
Spain.” 

2. Elizabeth McPike, of the University of Chicago, dis- 
cussed unfavorably the value of scholarships for graduate 
study. 

Professor B. E. Young offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

. That the Romance Section establish a permanent Committee on Foreign 

Study, consisting of five members, to be appointed annually by the Chair- 
man of the Section. It shall be the duty of this committee to keep in 
touch with foreign institutions of higher education, libraries, museums, etc., 
particularly concerning the facilities for advanced study and research in the 
Romance languages and literatures, and to report annually to this Section, 
with such recommendations as the committee may deem to be proper. 

The chairman named the following committee: B. E. 
Young, E. C. Hills, Kenneth McKenzie, Hugh A. Smith, 
Charles P. Wagner. 

Attendance: 43. 

Officers for 1922: Chairman, Ralph E. House; Secretary, 
Harry Kurz. 


At eight p. m., Dec. 29, the Division was given a smoker 
at the Triangle Club. 

At ten p m. members interested in the study of Moliére 
met in the Triangle Club and discussed plans for a tercen- 
tenary celebration. Professor Zdanowicz was elected chair- 
man and Professor Bush secretary, for the meeting of 1922, 
and were instructed to prepare a program. 


FOURTH SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30, 9:00 A. M. 


BusINESsS MEETING 
The business meeting was called to order by the Chairman 
of the Division, Professor A. C. L. Brown. 
The Secretary of the Division, Professor Bert E. Young, 
made a brief report. He spoke of the vigorous policy of the 
general Secretary and called attention to the necessity of 
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increasing the membership of the Association in view of the 
ambitious programs of publication for the future. 

A brief report from Professor W. G. Hale, Chairman, of the 
Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature was re- 
ceived, as follows: 

On behalf of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature, I beg 
to report that the work is within a few months of completion, and to ask 
for the continuance of the representative of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion upon the Committee. 

I had hoped to report that the work was done. That is true of the 
revision, which is ready for the printer; but the index is taking more time 
than was expected. 

Upon motion it was voted to continue Professor E. H. 
Wilkins as our representative on this committee. 

The Committee on Resolutions, through its Chairman, 
Professor Ruth S. Phelps, presented the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That we express our sincere appreciation of the hospitality 
extended to us, as members of the Central Division of the Modern Language 
Association, by the State University of Iowa; that we thank the president 
and faculty of this university and the members of the local committee 


(Professors S. H. Bush, Hardin Craig, T. A. Knott, Henning Larsen, E. H. 
Lauer, E. N. S. Thompson, C. B. Wilson, C. E. Young) for the generous 
welcome and gracious courtesy accorded us at the twenty-sixth meeting of 


The Committee on Time and Place of Next Meeting, 
through its Chairman, Professor Bert J. Vos, reported that 
invitations had been received for the meeting of 1922, from 
Washington University, from Carleton College, and from 
Chicago and Northwestern Universities. The Committee 
recommended: 

1. That, in accordance with the desire expressed by the convention of 
1920, the next meeting of the Central Division be held at Chicago. 

2. That, in order that our Association may feel at entire liberty to 
meet in Chicago whenever the best interests of the Association seem to 
demand it, the officers of the Division be instructed to make such arrange- 
ments for the entertainment of the members as will involve no draft upon 
the hospitality of the local universities. 


The recommendations of the Committee were adopted. 


the Central Division. 
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The Committee on Nomination of Officers, through its 
Chairman, Professor Karl Young, presented its report. The 
Committee nominated Professor William A. Nitze for Chair- 
man of the Division for 1922, and Professor Bert E. Young 
for Secretary. The Committee offered also the following 
resolution: 

That the Executive Committee of the Central Division be enlarged to a 

membership of seven persons. 
Under this resolution the Committee recommended the 
following as members of the Executive Committee for 1922, 
in addition to the Chairman and the Secretary: Hermann 
Almstedt, A. C. L. Brown, Tom Peete Cross, B. J. Vos, C. 
D. Zdanowicz. 

The new provision was designed to give a more continu- 
ous working body and to enable the Division to profit by the 
experience of its former chairmen. 

The report was adopted in toto. 

Professor Baskervill presented the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

In view of the fact that the British Museum and the Bibliothéque 
Nationale do not receive regularly the dissertations and other research 
publications of our American universities; and 

That the large number of American students in Europe frequently need 
to consult these works and could consult them most conveniently at these 
two libraries; and 

That the placing of such publications at these libraries would render 
them accessible to many foreign students who might otherwise not see them, 
and would thus call attention to the results of American research 

Resolved, That the Central Division of the Modern Language Association 
recommends that the research publications of American institutions, which 
are distributed to various libraries by exchange or as gifts, be regularly sent 
free to the British Museum and Bibliothéque Nationale; and 

As members of the Association we pledge our influence to secure the 
uniform adoption of this procedure among American institutions. 

The Secretary presented several resolutions that had been 
sent in to him, asking the Division to indorse a change in 
the meetings of the Association. 

The first resolution favored a meeting of the whole Asso- 
ciation in joint session every year instead of every four 
years as at present. 
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The second favored meeting in joint session every other 
year instead of every four years as at present. 

The third advocated that the Association meet as a whole 
biennially at some central point and biennially in regional 
divisions, to be known as the Eastern, Central, Southern, 
Pacific, etc. 

After discussion, the first two resolutions were defeated, 
and the third was referred to the Executive Committee. 

The Division passed to the consideration of Research 
Groups in its annua] programs. Opinion was by no means 
unanimous in favor of the extension of this system, though 
the general sentiment was that the method as used by the 
Division at this meeting had been a success. 

After some ardent discussion of the plan in general, senti- 
ment seemed to favor the division of the program of the 
second day as proposed by the English Conference on 
Instruction (see minute of conference above). 

As to the content of the research group programs, opinion 
favored the memorandum of Professor Knott, as follows: 

That the programs of the Research Groups should open up new problems 
and new fields of problems, rather than present papers which are final solu- 
tions of small and explicit problems. It is not intended to imply that all 
explicit papers should be excluded, but only to encourage the presentation 
of suggestive and stimulating addresses. 


These recommendations were referred to the Executive 
Committee. 


SPECIAL SESSIONS 


The business meeting was followed by several brief sessions 
at 11 a. m. for the reading and discussion of papers. 


EARLIER ROMANCE 


Chairman: Professor Casimir Zdanowicz, of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

A. “The Chanson de Roland and Einhard’s Life of Charle- 
magne.” By Dr. Alexander Haggerty Krappe, of Indiana 
University. 
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B. “The Sources of the Story of Sesostris et Timaréte in the 
Grand Cyrus.” By Professor Francis B. Barton, of the 
University of Minnesota. 

This paper was discussed by Professor Northup. 

C. “Notes on the Authorship of the Celestina.” By Pro- 
fessor Ralph E. House, of the University of Iowa. 

This paper was discussed by Professor Northup. 

D. “The Heroic Simile in the Araucana of Ercilla.”” By 
Professor George Irving Dale, of Washington University. 

Attendance: 22. 


LATER ROMANCE 


Chairman: Professor S. H. Bush, of the State University of 
Iowa. 

A. “Pierre Bayle and His Literary Taste.” By Professor 
Henry Haxo, of the University of North Dakota. 

B. ‘Main Currents of French Canadian Literature.” By 
Charles Frederick Ward, of the State University of Iowa. 

C. “Victor Hugo as a Poem Builder.” By Professor Col- 
bert Searles, of the University of Minnesota. 

D. “La Poesia Campestre di Giovanni Pascoli.” By 
Professor Antonio Marinoni, of the University of Arkansas. 

Present: 25. 


ENGLISH 


Chairman: Professor H. S. V. Jones of the University of 
Illinois. 

A. “The Late Emblem Books.” By Professor Elbert N. 
S. Thompson, of the State University of Iowa. 

This paper was discussed by Professor H. S. V. Jones. 

B. “Middle English Stanzaic Versions of the Life of St. 
Anne.” By Professor Roscoe E. Parker, of Des Moines 
University. 

C. “The Irish Element in King Arthur and the Grail.” 
By Professor Arthur C. L. Brown, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 
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D. “Some Satirical Political Plays of the Restoration.” 
By Professor Virgil L. Jones, of the University of Arkansas. 
Attendance: 31. 


PAPERS PRESENTED BY TITLE ONLY 


1. “Some Sources of le Roman de la momie.”” By Professor Algernon 
Coleman, of the University of Chicago. 

2. “Spenser’s Linguistics Again.” By Mr. F. F. Covington, Jr., of the 
University of Texas. 

3. “The Origin and Development of the Use of Capitals in West Scandi- 
navian Writing.” By Professor George T. Flom, of the University of 
Illinois. 

4. “The Original Version of Torres Naharro’s Comedia Tinellaria.” By 
Professor Joseph E. Gillet, of the University of Minnesota. 

5. “Interpretation of the First Canto of the Divine Comedy.” By Pro- 
fessor Oliver M. Johnston, of Stanford University. 

6. “The Possible Source of ‘Annabel Lee.’”’ By Professor Robert 
Adger Law, of the University of Texas. 
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MEETING OF THE PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


The Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the Philological 
Association of the Pacific Coast was held in San Francisco, 
November 25 and 26, 1921, the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions at the Hotel St. Francis, and the evening session at the 
University Club, immediately after the annual dinner. 
Professor W. A. Cooper of the Leland Stanford Junior 
University, and Professor M. E. Deutsch of the University 
of California presided. The following items of business were 
transacted: 

The minutes of the last Annual Meeting were approved as 
printed in the Publications of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation and to be printed in the Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association. 

The Treasurer made the following report for the year 
1920-1921: 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, Nov. 26, 1920.................005: $262.54 
Received from members for annual dinner.............. 4.00 
$781.84 
EXPENDITURES 
Dues to American Philological Association............. $162.50 
Dues to Modern Language Association of America..... 241.67 
Printing, postage, stationery, etc..................... 126.17 
Hotel Plaza Co. (room for 1920 meeting).............. 5.00 
University Club (deficit on dinner and waiters’ gratuity) 21.00 
C. P. Bill (reprints of Elmore address)................ 1.20 
Balance on hand, Nov. 23, 1921...............00000 218.30 
$781.84 


On motion the report was accepted and referred to the 
Auditing Committee. 
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The Chairman, Professor Cooper, appointed the following 
committees: 

Nominating: Professors Hart, Alden, Petersson. 

Auditing: Professors Foster, McKinlay, C. G. Allen. 

Social: Professors Morley, Calhoun. 

To prepare resolutions on the death of Professor Hemp!: 
Professors Schilling, Deutsch, Johnston. 

The Secretary gave the statistics of membership for the 
past year. He then read the following amendment to the 
Constitution which had been proposed one year before. 

That Article IV (“Members”) be amended by adding a new section, to 
read as follows: ‘$3. If at any future time either the American Philological 
Association or the Modern Language Association of America shall, for 
sufficient reasons, increase or diminish the sum of Two Dollars and Fifty 
Cents ($2.50) now required from the Treasurer of the Philological Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast to pay for an annual membership in the national 
organization in question, the Executive Committee shall be empowered, 
at its discretion to increase or diminish the annual dues of those members 
whose membership includes membership in the national organization in 
question.” 

On motion the amendment was adopted. 

On motion it was voted that the Executive Committee be 
instructed to consider ways in which it may be possible for 
the lady members of the Association to be present at the 
regular Third Session, at which the President reads his 
Annual Address. 

The Auditing Committee reported that the accounts and 
, vouchers of the Treasurer were correct and in order. On 
motion the report was adopted. 

The Nominating Committee proposed the following officers 
for the ensuing year: 

President: M. E. Deutsch. 

Vice-Presidents: C. G. Allen, A. P. McKinlay. 

Secretary: A. G. Kennedy. 

Treasurer: S. A. Smith. 

Executive Committee: The above-named officers and 
R. A. Alden, F. H. Reinsch, R. SchevilJ, E. A. Wicher. 
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On motion the report of the Committee was adopted and 
these officers elected. 

The Committee on resolutions regarding the death of 
Professor Hemp! offered the following report: 

George Hemp! was eminent both as an observer of living speech and an 
explorer of the records of extinct languages. The keenness of his observa- 
tion enabled him to contribute largely to our knowledge of incipient dialects 
in this country, and to write an authoritative treatise on the local variations 
of German pronunciation. As an explorer of unknown languages he pos- 
sessed an unusual combination of qualifications: to his mastery of lin- 
guistics were added a singular freedom from prepossession, an absolute 
independence of convention and tradition, and a vivid imagination checked 
and controlled by scientific training and habits. He was supremely happy 
in his work; he tasted the joy of discovery to the full; as each new vista 
opened, the zest of exploration lured him from quest to quest, and it was 
not in his nature to pause and elaborate his results for publication. Char- 
acteristically, only the last of his researches is ready for the press; the fruits 
of his earlier work still await a sifting and ordering hand. 

The Philological Association of the Pacific Coast mourns the loss of a 
distinguished scholar and a colleague universally beloved for his kindliness 
and personal charm. 

On motion the report was adopted, and it was ordered 
that the resolution be spread upon the minutes and a copy 
sent to the family of Professor Hempl. 

On motion, a vote of thanks for hospitality was extended to 
the Directors of the University Club, and the Treasurer was 
instructed to contribute from the funds of the Association 
the sum of five dollars to the ““Christmas Box” of the waiters 
at the University Club. 

The attendance at the four sessions numbered 19, 35, 25 
and 20, respectively. 

Thirteen new members were elected. 

S. GRISWOLD Mor Ley, Secretary. 


PROGRAM 


First SESSION 
Friday, Nov. 25, 10 a. m. 


1. Costumes and Properties in the Elizabethan Theater. By 
Professor Alwin Thaler, of the University of California. 
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2. Solon and Criminal Lawin Athens. By Professor George 
M. Calhoun, of the University of California. 

3. The Purpose of the Decemviral Legislation. By Profes- 
sor Jefferson Elmore, of the Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. 

4. Milton’s Relations with the Theatre. By Professor 
Louis Wann, of the University of Southern California. 


SECOND SESSION 
Friday, November 25, 2 p. m. 

5. E Pluribus Unum. By Professor Monroe E. Deutsch, 
of the University of California. 

6. Beaumont and The Two Noble Kinsmen. By Professor 
Henry David Gray, of the Leland Stanford Junior University. 

7. The Realism of Aphra Behn. By Professor Walter 
Morris Hart, of the University of California. 

8. Some Notes on so-called Trochaic Metres in English. 
By Professor Raymond M. Alden, of the Leland Stanford 
Junior University. 

9. The Etymological Method of the Early English Diction- 
aries. By Professor Benjamin H. Lehman of the University 
of California. 

THIRD SESSION 


Friday, November 25, 8 p. m., at the University Club 


10. Annual Address of the President of the Association, 
Professor William A. Cooper, of the Leland Stanford Junior 
University: Goethe’s Conception of the Poet’s Calling. 


FourtH SESSION 
Saturday, November 26, 10 a. m. 

11. The English School Days of Edgar Allen Poe. By 
Professor Carlos Bransby, of the University of California. 

12. Suggested Changes in the Revised Version of the Book 
of Acts. By Professor H. R. Fairclough, of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University. 

13. The French Short Story, History and Definitions. By 
Professor Régis Michaud, of the University of California. 
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PAPERS READ BY TITLE ONLY 


14. Types of Greek Theaters and their Development: I. The Fifth and 
Fourth Centuries. By Professor James T. Allen, of the University of 
California. 

15. An unpublished comedia attributed to Lope de Vega. By Professor 
S. Griswold Morley, of the University of California. 

16. Some American Colonial Book-lists. By Professor Howard J. Hall 
of the Leland Stanford Junior University. 

17. The Occasion and Purpose of Primitive Song. By Professor Guy 
Montgomery, of the University of California. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Delivered on Wednesday, December 28, 1921, at Baltimore, 
Maryland, at the Thirty-eighth Meeting of the Modern 
Language Association of America 


By GuiItp HowarpD 


A REPRESENTATIVE MAN 


An even century ago Ludwig Tieck gave to the world in the 
Hinterlassene Schriften of Heinrich von Kleist two plays 
which the author had not been fortunate enough to see in 
print: Die Hermannsschlacht and Prinz Friedrich von Hom- 
burg. Chiefly because of these, two English disciples of 
Carlyle,! who were perhaps not unacquainted with Emerson, 
proclaimed Kleist in 1875 Prussia’s Representative Man; 
and in 1916 a writer of his own nation*® hailed him as Der 
Dichter des Preussentums. Other critics have seen in him 
“an extraordinary genius, tortured to “not merely 
a very great artist, but a truly great man and sterling charac- 
ter, a warrior and a hero whose only response to the cruelty 
of fate was a redoubling of his self-sacrificing effort, the 
purest and most absolute idealist in the great epoch of 
German idealism,’ “the greatest North German dramatist,’ 


1 Francis Lloyd and William Newton: Prussia’s Representative Man, Lon- 
don, 1875. 

2Max Fischer: Heinrich von Kleist, der Dichter des Preussentums, 
Stuttgart u. Berlin, 1916. 

3 Sigismund Rahmer: Heinrich von Kleist als Mensch und Dichter, Berlin, 
1909, p. ix. 

‘Heinrich Meyer-Benfey: Kleists Leben und Werke, Gdttingen, 1911, p. 
x. 

5 Erich Schmidt: Heinrich von Kleist als Dramatiker, in Charakteristiken, 
Berlin, 1886, p. 380. 
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“the ancestor of the modern drama... the last great 
master.’”* 

We might hesitate about admitting the representative 
of the spirit of Prussia to the select group of Emerson’s 
Representative Men. No one of these has, so to speak, a 
constituency limited to a single state. But a man bringing 
the additional credentials produced in behalf of Kleist 
is not unworthy of the company even of Plato, Swedenborg, 
Montaigne, Shakespeare, Napoleon, and Goethe. The 


’ company of Napoleon, indeed, Kleist would have entered 


only with intent to murder. To Emerson, Napoleon is 
“the man of the world’’; in Kleist’s eyes he was a demon 
seeking whom he might devour.’ Towards Goethe also 
Kleist’s attitude was not that of Emerson: Kleist trusted 
himself to snatch the wreath from Goethe’s brow.* But 
Plato, Swedenborg, and Montaigne would not have rebuffed 
the shy, and at the same time zealous youth, who sought 
truth and strove for culture, who wrote books of good faith 
and could acknowledge with a wistful smile the imperfect 
constitution of this world. And as to Shakespeare, we are 
told concerning at least one passage in Kleist that it is 
written in the highest style and would have enraptured the 
Englishmen of Shakespeare’s time;!® and concerning the 
whole of Kleist’s last play, “thus would Shakespeare have 
written, had he been a German of the beginning of the 
nineteenth century.” 


* Wilhelm Herzog: Heinrich von Kleist, sein Leben und seine Werke, 
Miinchen, 1911, p. iii. Cf. Robert Petsch in Germanisch-Romanische Mo- 
natsschrift, VI (1914), p. 389: “Der Begriinder des eigentlich modernen 
Dramas in Deutschland.” 

7Cf. Katechismus der Deutschen, in Werke, ed. E. Schmidt, Leipzig,1904, 
IV, p. 105. 

* Cf. W. Herzog, c., p. 221. 

* Cf. Michael Kohlhaas, Werke, III, p. 149; Die Marquise von O. (ibid., 
p. 294); Penth., 1. 2854. 

10 Friedrich Hebbel, Sdmtliche Werke, ed. R. M. Werner, Berlin, 1913, 
XI, p. 328. 

" Max Koch in Ersch und Grubers Encyclopddie, II, 37, p. 43. 
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It is accordingly as a dramatist that Kleist claims 
admission to the classic circle. There is still room for a 
dramatist; for Goethe stands as “‘the writer,” and Shake- 
speare not as the dramatist, but as “the poet.”” Even though 
Emerson had not reserved for Shakespeare the predicate 
“‘poet,”’ he would not have given it to Goethe, indubitably 
as Goethe seems to us to be entitled to it. ‘‘I dare not say,” 
he declares,” 


I dare not say that Goethe ascended to the highest grounds from which 
genius has spoken. He has not worshipped the highest unity; he is inca- 
pable of a self-surrender to the moral sentiment. There are nobler strains 
in poetry than any he has sounded. There are writers poorer in talent 
whose tone is purer and more touches the heart. Goethe can never be 
dear to men. His is not even the devotion to pure truth, but to truth 
for the sake of culture. 


Shakespeare, on the other hand, is—Emerson continues— 
but half appreciated by those who think only of his dramatic 
merit. This is secondary. His life fell on days more 
propitious for poetry than Goethe’s; he is the spokesman of 
those spacious times; ‘an omnipresent humanity coérdinates 
all his faculties;” and his ‘power of expression, or of trans- 
ferring the inmost truth of things into music and verse, 
makes him the type of the poet.” 

Kleist’s life-time is completely overlapped by Goethe’s, 
and the greater part of its brief span was certainly most 
unpropitious for poetry. We will, then, for the moment 
not account Kleist a poet, though—like Goethe—he be a 
poet; but rather will see what of that secondary merit he 
possesses which shall qualify him to figure as a representa- 
tive dramatist. 

Some go to see, others to hear a play. The poet should please both; 
but be sure that the spectators be satisfied, whatever entertainment he 
give his audience. 

But if neither the show nor the action cheats us, there remains still a 
notable vehicle to carry off nonsense, which is the pronunciation. 

By the loud trumpet which our courage aids 
We learn that sound as well as sense persuades. 


2 Representative Men, Boston, [1849], p. 278. 
Tbid., p. 209. 
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Thus Thomas Rymer, quoting Waller. Somewhat less 
caustically, a drama is a spectacle, a dialogue, and an oppor- 
tunity for declamation. It is much more: characters 
must be plausible; action must follow from something and 
must lead somewhere; speeches must have meaning. But 
Rymer’s three notes suffice for a preliminary identification 
which will be useful for our purpose. 

The Germans are said to have no national drama, but only 
dramas characteristic of their respective authors at the time 
- of composition.“ Schiller is the popular favorite; there is, 
however, almost as much difference between Kabale und 
Liebe and Die Braut von Messina as between The Spanish 
Tragedy and The Cenci; if there is any quality common 
to Schiller’s plays, it is a certain opulence of rhetoric. He 
knows the value of tableaux; he skilfully manipulates figures 
in action; he by no means loses sight of a leading idea; still, 
his main reliance is in the rousing of sympathy or enthusiasm 
by verbal appeal. Schiller has a reasoned conception of 
life and a noble ardor for crystallizing his sentiments in 
forms of beauty; he is one of the most quotable of authors. 
But his characters are not always self-consistent individuals, 
nor is their conduct always credible. Hebbel is another 
rhetorician, but first of all a philosopher, whose dialogue is 
expository and argumentative, and who—though he knows 
he must operate and does operate with individuals—endeav- 
ors in particular examples to symbolize general truths. 
The dualistic aspect of character and problem gives rise to 
his plots, and iron necessity governs their outcome. Goethe, 
even in his days of storm and stress more a poet than a 
dramatist, tends, as he accumulates the wealth of experience, 
to write rather for the closet than for the stage, and pro- 


“4 A Short View of Tragedy, in Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, 
ed. J. E. Spingarn, Oxford, 1908, II, p. 212. 

% Cf. R. M. Meyer, in The German Classics of the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries, ed. Kuno Francke and W. G. Howard, New York, [1914], pp. 
xiv, xxiv f. 
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duces dramas which—as Grillparzer testifies'*“—gain little 
by histrionic enactment. Grillparzer himself, another 
poet, does gain by being seen on the stage,’ is as specific 
and individualistic as ever naturalist was, but shares with 
Schiller a fondness for sententious language which, with other 
elevating elements, translates his creations into the realm of 
ideal art. Nevertheless, he is as keenly alive as Hebbel 
to the significance of milieu, to the duty of developing 
character to the point of conflict, and to the opportunity 
that the drama affords of deepening insight into moral 
problems. Otto Ludwig—to go no farther—capable of 
prodigious effectiveness in the atmosphere of separate 
scenes, is essentially an epic genius. Variety is the German’s 
compensation, if compensation is needed, for the lack of a 
national standard in the drama. 

But every drama in any wise calculated for the stage is to 
some extent a spectacle, and in however slight degree a given 
piece may be spectacular, the drama is as such the most 
objective of the literary forms. Hence its habitual associa- 
tion in theory and practice with the formative arts. Lessing 
affirms that dramatic poetry is the highest poetry because 
it tends to make of its symbols, or means of expression, 
natural symbols, such as are used in painting.'? Goethe 
emphasizes the value, in the drama, of contact with present 
reality: ‘Das Drama ist eine Gegenwart’—a definition 


6 Werke, ed. Aug. Sauer, Stuttgart, [1872], XVII, p. 57; “Ubrigens bleibt 
merkwiirdig, wie der im Grunde wenig objektive Schiller sich in der Dar- 
stellung so ganz und gar objektivieren lasst. Er wurde bildlich, wihrend 
er nur beredt zu sein glaubte. Ein Beweis mehr fiir sein unvergleichliches 
Talent. Bei Goethe ist gerade das Gegenteil. Wiahrend er vorzugsweise 
objektiv genannt wird und es grossenteils ist, verlieren seine Gestalten in 
der Darstellung” (XTX, p. 135). 

1? “Aber ich war nun einmal eingefleischter Oestreicher und hatte bei je- 
dem meiner Stiicke die Aufftihrung, und zwar in meiner Vaterstadt, im Auge. 
Ein gelesenes Drama ist ein Buch, statt einer lebendigen Handlung” (Werke, 
XIX, p. 152). 

18 Letter to Fr. Nicolai, May 26, 1769. in Laokoon, ed. W. G. Howard, 
New York, 1910, p. cxlviii. 
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upon which Grillparzer'* comments with approval, he then 
going on to distinguish the principal poetic genres, lyric, epic, 
and dramatic, as fit to produce the effects of Aussicht, Um- 
sicht, Ansicht.° Otto Ludwig” confesses that his poetry is 
born of a musical mood. This is transmuted into a sensation 
of color, then he is aware of forms, and next he experi- 
ences a vision of variable groups of statuary, in an atmos- 
phere which is the musical mood etherialized. Not until 
this gradual transformation is complete does he search for a 
common denominator, an idea, or key to the meaning of 
the whole, and invent the plot of what ultimately becomes a 
play. Modern devices for holding the mirror up to nature 
succeed in catching her—or a substitute—in motion; and 
“moving pictures,” with a minimum of verbal or other 
articulation, so nearly satisfy popular demands upon a 
play as to threaten with extinction that spoken drama which 
heretofore has been the only kind of theatrical composition, 
besides the opera, deemed a species of poetic art. ‘Moving 
pictures” may not constitute visible poetry; but the spoken 
drama was held by August Wilhelm Schlegel to be so far 
visible, that he could propose to make its objective aspect 
the criterion for a subdivision to which Lessing did not 
proceed, and for a definition not lacking in suggestiveness, 
namely, that the classical drama is plastic and the romantic 
picturesque.” 

If, now, the essence of all poetry is imaginative creation, 
the bodying forth of the forms of things unknown—or 
known, as the case may be—, the prime requisite in a drama- 
tic poet, considered at least as a creator of visible poetry, 
would seem to be determined. He must have visions, such 


19In conversation with Ad. Foglar, Dec. 30, 1831; cf. Gespréche, ed. 
Aug. Sauer, Wien, 1904, III, p. 195. Grillparzer twice again employs this 
definition; cf. Werke, XIX, pp. 78, 109. 

® Werke, XV, p. 68. A. W. Schlegel probably suggested this differentia- 
tion; cf. his Viennese lectures Uber dramatische Kunst und Literatur, in 
Werke, ed. Ed. Backing, Leipzig, 1846, V, p. 39. 

™ Werke, ed. Ad. Stern, Leipzig, 1891, VI, pp. 215 ff. 

2 Op. cit., VI, p. 32. 
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visions as others too may be fain to contemplate. It may 
be a vision of Iphigenia, alone and standing against the 
unelaborate background of a grove in front of a temple to 
Diana. The very attitude of this statuesque figure may be 
relied upon to speak the substance of her words, 


Das Land der Griechen mit der Seele suchend. 


Or it may be a vision of Sappho, first appearing in manifold 
relation to domestic surroundings, and by this picturesque 
presentation preparing the mind for the romantic treatment 
even of a classical theme. Or the dramatist may see in his 
mind’s eye a picture of Wallenstein’s camp, and may, by 
appropriate means, give us a view of it too, collocating the 
multifarious constituents of the setting before introducing 
the figure of his hero at all, letting us feel the presence of 
the leader still unseen, and surmise his character from the 
character of histroops. For, in truth, 


Sein Lager nur erklaret sein Verbrechen. 
In either case, whether the playwright concentrates our at- 


tention upon a person or two, or distributes it over a multi- 
tude, he must envisage individuals, and must possess the 
art of conjuring them up as objective realities manifest to 
our nimble senses, though they belong to an unfamiliar 
world. 

Heinrich von Kleist is preéminently gifted with the faculty 
of seeing things in the concrete. We may lament the mis- 
fortune that denied him opportunity ever to see any of his 
fictions on the stage. He did not need so to see them—nor 
do we; they flash upon the inward eye of solitude from his 


%3 Everybody recognizes Kleist’s ““Gegenstindlichkeit.” Barker Fairley 
emphasizes his “extraordinary bias towards the personal” (Modern 
Philology, XIV, pp. 321 ff.). Cf. Ottokar Fischer: Mimische Studien zu 
Heinrich von Kleist, in Euphorion, XV, pp. 488, 716; XVI, pp. 62, 412; 
and Wilhelm Grimm in a letter written April 5, 1821 to Achim von Arnim 
(first published by Reinhold Steig in Heinrich von Kleists Berliner Kampfe, 
Berlin, 1901, p. 451): “‘Sonst haben die Kleistischen Sachen etwas von den 
niederlindischen Malereien, die Ausfiihrung in den Beiwerken und in ein- 
zelnen Stiicken, die das Auge reizt und ergitzt.” 
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printed page. Both his narratives and his plays teem with 
facts. Not even Grillparzer is more prone to let facts 
speak for themselves, or to reinforce argument or exposition 
with an exhibit. In Michael Kohlhaas one never loses sight 
of the black horses which are at issue in the dealer’s case 
against his oppressors. In Der zerbrochene Krug the corpus 
delicti is likewise constantly in evidence. In Prinz Friedrich 
von Homburg the Elector appears in undress or in full regalia 
in the same way and for the same purpose as Grillparzer’s 
. Sappho appears, now a woman in simple garb, and now a 
poetess equipped with diadem, wreath, and lyre. So Nata- 
lie’s glove is at once, to the Prince a pledge of fortune, and 
to the Elector a symbol of partial responsibility for the 
Prince’s misdeed—and the dramatist does not permit 
us either to fail to see it or to forget it. The same procedure 
on a larger scale is employed when a scene of supplication®* 
opens with a tableau of the kneeling supplicant, or when, 
without change of decoration, there is a change of subject 
from one scene to the next,” and this is prefigured in the 
action of the most prominent character. 

Although Kleist can on occasion be as laconic as 
Grillparzer, he is not chary of words. But he likes, when 
entering upon an action or a paragraph, to present his 
subject without ceremonial introduction, and to conclude— 
often also, as has just been said, to begin—with a tableau. 
The sudden emergence of a character, a situation, or a para- 
dox puts us on the gui vive, and at the end the mind dwells 


—In a letter written near the end of his life Kleist lamented that he could 
not bring vividly to mind the image of an absent friend—such a one was as 
good as dead to him: “mit meinen Sinnen in der wahrhaftigen lebendigen 
Gegenwart michte ich ihn durchdringen und begreifen,” but a sense of the 
friend’s real existence elsewhere fetters his imagination. When his imagina- 
tion is free, on the contrary, it creates images as definite in form and color, 
and—we may infer—as sensuously “durchdrungen und begriffen” as a 
present reality (cf. Werke, V, p. 437). 

™ Act IV, scene i. 

* End of act II, scene vi. 
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in serene contemplation upon a scene. With the slowness 
of Tieck, for example, in getting under way, compare the 
immediacy of the opening of Michael Kohlhaas: 

An den Ufern der Havel lebte, um die Mitte des sechzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts, ein Rosshindler, namens Michael Kohlhaas, Sohn eines Schulmeisters, 
einer der rechtschaffensten zugleich und entsetzlichsten Menschen seiner 
Zeit.—Dieser ausserordentliche Mann wiirde, bis in sein dreissigstes Jahr, 
fiir das Muster eines guten Staatsbiirgers haben gelten kénnen. Er besass, 
in einem Dorfe, das noch von ihm den Namen fiihrt, einen Meierhof, auf 
welchem er sich durch sein Gewerbe ruhig ernahrte; die Kinder, die ihm 
sein Weib schenkte, erzog er, in der Furcht Gottes, zur Arbeitsamkeit und 
Treue; nicht Einer war unter seinen Nachbarn, der sich nicht seiner Wohl- 
tatigkeit, oder seiner Gerechtigkeit erfreut hatte; kurz, die Welt wiirde 
sein Andenken haben segnen miissen, wenn er in einer Tugend nicht aus- 
geschweift hitte. Das Rechtgefiihl aber machte ihn zum Rauber und 
Mérder. 

With the second paragraph theaction begins: “Er ritt einst 
. . . ins Ausland.” In Die Marquise von O. the action 
begins with the first sentence. 

The second act of Prinz Friedrich von Homburg includes 
reports or récits of two occurrences behind the scenes. They 
are broken into parts which without misnomer may be called 
paragraphs, one such paragraph indeed having an editorial 
introduction of two lines, every other mentioning its particu- 
lar subject at once and terminating when the treatment of 
that subject is concluded. The esthetic climax conducts 
us by preference to a visible object. Thus is narrated the 
supposed death of the Elector at the battle of Fehrbellin:* 

In diesem Augenblick, dem Staub entriickt, 
Bemerken wir den Herrn, der bei den Fahnen 
Des Truchsschen Korps dem Feind entgegenreitet; 
Auf einem Schimmel herrlich sass er da; 

Im Sonnenstrahl, die Bahn des Siegs erleuchtend. 
Wir alle sammeln uns bei diesem Anblick 

Auf eines Hiigels Abhang, schwer besorgt, 
Inmitten ihn des Feuers zu erblicken: 

Als plétzlich jetzt der Kurfiirst, Ross und Reiter, 
In Staub vor unsern Augen niedersinkt; 

Zwei Fahnentriger fielen iiber ihn 

Und deckten ihn mit ihren Fahnen zu. 


* LI. 537 ff. 
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' The last example, bringing to view a sublime image, but 
comforting also by its homely suggestion of snugness for the 
warrior couched in death, is the exact opposite of the rhetori- 
cal, and illustrates Kleist’s matter-of-factness, precision, and 
alertness to detail. A similar example in Robert Guiskard 
attains to the pitch of sublimity by the use of those natural 
symbols which, as Lessing points out, make dramatic poetry 
the highest kind. Guiskard, stricken with the plague that 
has devastated his camp, is besought by a deputation of his 
men to withdraw from before the gates of beleaguered Con- 
stantinople. He is unwilling to admit that he is not immune, 
but he can hardly stand erect long enough to make answer 
to the petition. His daughter shoves a kettle-drum forward 
for him to sit on, and he interrupts the business just long 
enough to say, “Mein liebes Kind,’””’ three short words from 
a father’s heart. To pass from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
Adam, in Der serbrochene Krug, is a Reynard the Fox for 
circumstantial mendacity. Having to account for the 
absence of his wig, and pretending that the cat has used it as 
a bed for her young, he sees those kittens before him— 
five in all, yellow and black, and one is white.”* Prinz 
Friedrich accuses the Elector of being pleased to contemplate 
himself in the réle of Brutus condemning his sons. Still 
greater is the vanity if the scene is to be preserved ina picture; 
and, given a picture, it must needs be a drawing on canvas:”* 

Mein Vetter Friedrich will den Brutus spielen 


Und sieht, mit Kreid’ auf Leinewand verzeichnet, 
Sich schon auf dem kurul’schen Stuhle sitzen— 


Exuberant specification such as this distinguishes all of 
Kleist’s figurative language. He neverabandonsa metaphor 
so long as it can be made to serve, and under the witchery 
of his eye the most lifeless tropes leap to do his bidding. 
The expression “‘to go out into the embrace of the night”’ is a 
commonplace such as would hardly be noticed. But “embrace” 

27 L, 489. 


L. 246. 
777.8. 
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involves personal action, the person is naturally a woman, 
and a woman has her personal characteristics, as follows:*° 
Ich schlich erschépft in diesen Garten mich, 
Und weil die Nacht so lieblich mich umfing, 
Mit blondem Haar, von Wohlgeruch ganz triefend— 
Ach! wie den Braut’gam eine Perserbraut— 
So legt’ ich hier in ihren Schoss mich nieder. 
Similarly, any woman may be called a pearl. But a pearl— 
a very precious one is surely not in a cluster or on a string— 
must have a setting; and if I am blind to the contrast between 
this woman and her retinue, I am told,** 
Du siehst die Perle 
Nicht vor dem Ring, der sie in Fassung hilt. 
Evidently, Kleist materializes with as much agility as he per- 
sonifies, and he knows how to charge all matter with energy. 
His method of bringing inert objects vividly before the 
imagination is full of interest for students of the technique 
of poetry. The broken pitcher was adorned with a picture 
representing an historical scene. Frau Marthe does not, 
however, describe the picture; she narrates the action repre- 
sented in it: 
Hier grade auf dem Loch, wo jetzo nichts, 
Sind die gesamten niederlindischen Provinzen 
Dem span’schen Philipp iibergeben worden. 
Hier im Ornat stand Kaiser Karl der fiinfte: 
Von dem seht ihr nur noch die Beine stehn. 
Hier kniete Philipp, und empfing die Krone; 
Der liegt im Topf, bis auf den Hinterteil, 
Und auch noch der hat einen Stoss empfangen. 


So far, then, as the drama is a spectacle and a simulated 
action, Kleist, with his brisk intuition and vigorous objec- 
tivation, appears to deserve our suffrages as a representative 
dramatist. But he could not be reckoned “‘the ancestor of 
the modern drama” if he were a mere manipulator of means 


%® Pring Friedrich von Homburg, ll. 119 ff. Cf. in the same play (Il. 1095 
ff.): 
O dieser Fehltritt, blond mit blauen Augen, etc. 
151 £. 
% Der serbrochene Krug, ll. 648 ff. 
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to spectacular effects. The modern drama especially ad- 
dresses itself to the discussion of problems, the evolution of 
particularized character, and the exhibition of those sur- 
roundings of personal life which are so potent a factor in 
making the individual man what heis. In all three of these 
endeavors—conspicuously in the first two—Kleist blazed a 
path for Hebbel and for Ibsen. 

Hebbel, considering the history of the drama from a point 
of view different from Schlegel’s, makes a distinction be- 
tween ancients and moderns no less suggestive than the 
distinction between plastic and picturesque, and a further 
distinction between Shakespeare or Schiller and Kleist or 
himself among the moderns. The ancients, he says, il- 
lumined with the torch of fate the labyrinthine course of 
human life, studying reactions to fate in order to learn 
about humanity; the moderns study humanity in order to 
attain to an idea of fate. What for the ancients was a 
means is for the moderns an end; and vice versa.* In 
Oedipus Tyrannus we shudder before the mysterious power 
under whose sway a man without consciousness of guilt 
commits horrible crimes. Macbeth, in some measure his 
modern counterpart, is no unthinking tool of the weird 
sisters, or even of his more resolute wife. He knows what 
he is about, and he stands his ground, though Birnam 
Wood be come to Dunsinane. Is he one of those in whom, 
as in Caesar, ambition is a grievous fault? Or has he, a 
strong man in a time when strength is needed, some excuse 
for his aspiration to supplant the amiable but weak Duncan? 
The latter question is not impertinent, but it is not expressly 
raised by Shakespeare.* No more is there raised in Schil- 
ler’s Wallenstein the question of the sanction of revolution— 
wherefore Hebbel denounced this play as devoid of ideas.* 
Ideas there are in it, but they are not of a sort to have been 
fruitful for the most devoted of Schiller’s followers, Theodor 


33 Tagebticher, 10. Marz 1838; cf. Werke, X, p. 373. 
4 Cf. A. C, Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy, London, 1905, p. 351. 
% Tagebiicher, 8. Jan. 1847. 
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Kérner and Ernst von Wildenbruch. Wallenstein does 
not so much discuss a problem in morals as illustrate in a 
quasi-historical case the inevitable consequences of dallying 
with the thought of treason. For the hero’s treason there 
are extenuating circumstances, and these tend, as the poet 
meant that they should, to humanize him. Schiller did his 
best to deal with him as with a man; but, still preoccupied 
with the traditional idea of fate, he did not seize the oppor- 
tunity that lay ready to hand, to revise the traditional 
notions of right and wrong. 

The attempt at a new definition in morality, and a typi- 
cally modern treatment of a problem, Hebbel found in 
Goethe’s dramatically conceived Wahlverwandtschaften.® A 
narrative of events in the lives of four people, two of whom are 
bound together in wedlock “immoral and artificial,’ invites 
consideration of the sanctions of matrimony itself, of the 
validity of a law that runs counter to a resistless tendency of 
nature, also commonly and not improperly called a law. 
Goethe pointed out the way to those who would draw from 
the deeper springs of life, and countless novelists and drama- 
tists have followed his lead. Rebellion against inexorable 
authority and atonement for unquestionable guilt may 
arouse our interest and move us to compassion: they cannot 
greatly enlarge our comprehension of what ought and what 
ought not to be. More illuminating is a conflict occurring 
between the laws themselves, whether the case involves 
different jurisdictions—say, civil and ecclesiastical, as in 
Hebbel’s Agnes Bernauer—or, on the other hand, the 
positive law is irreconcilable with the absolute or higher law, 
as in the Antigone of Sophocles, which play Hebbel declared 
to be the masterpiece of dramatic art.” It was to be 
expected that the progress of democracy and the persistent 
struggle for emancipation throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury would induce dramatists, as well as other men, above all 


* Werke, XI, p. 41. 
37 Tagebticher, No. 2216, II, p. 85; cf. Werke, XI, p. 30. 
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in Germany, to see whether they could not strike a new 
balance between rights and duties, and to propound new doc- 
trines of personal, social, or political loyalty. I say above all 
in Germany, because in that country speculation has been 
notoriously rife and the evolution of democratic institutions 
not correspondingly rapid. We are under no compulsion 
to regard the Germans as paragons of the virtue of loyalty, 
but from Tacitus to Heine there is testimony to their posses- 
sion of it in high degree. Heine may scoff, if he will, at 
“kreuzehrliche, pudeldeutsche Natur’; we cannot refuse 
him credence when he says, “Andere Vélker mégen gewand- 
ter sein, und witziger und ergétzlicher, aber keines ist so 
treu wie das treue deutsche Volk.’’** Uhland’s Herzog 
Ernst can be called the ‘“‘deutscheste Tragédie’’*®® only 
because, like the Nibelungenlied—or, for that matter, the 
Chanson de Roland—it extols and magnifies loyalty. 

German poets of the nineteenth century found no less than 
three opportunities for the dramatic treatment of loyalty 
in subjects taken from the history of the Jews. Otto Ludwig’s 
Makkabéer, exhibiting the author’s characteristic merits 
and defects, is impressive, though diffuse, and seeks rather to 
interpret the past than to use ancient material in the dis- 
cussion of a modern problem. Hebbel’s Herodes und Mari- 
amne is, as to its hero, a tragedy of disloyalty. Like Die 
W ahlverwandtschaften it has to do with the ideal of marriage, 
but more especially it preaches the inviolability of personality 
and the duty of altruism—modern, decidedly, and con- 
tributory to the cause of emancipation. A more outspoken 
propagandist of emancipation, Karl Gutzkow, cannot be 
said to have contributed so much in his Uriel Acosta, a con- 
fused, disconcerting, rather pathetic than tragic drama, but 
still one which advocates revision of a discipline that dooms 
itself by ostracizing the most promising member of the 
community in which it is enforced. Sudermann, taking 
themes from contemporary life, and professing to do far more 


% Die Harsreise, Werke, ed. Ernst Elster, Leipzig, [1890], III, p. 31. 
* Hebbel, Werke, X, p. 374. 
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than Gutzkow, accomplishes less with his drames d thése, 
Die Ehre and Heimat; for he is a special pleader and knocks 
down only men of straw. Thesis should call forth antithesis; 
either may prevail; but if the two conduce to a new syn- 
thesis, we have an earnest of the most salutary reform. 
This is what happens in Grillparzer’s Jiidin von Toledo 
and in Hebbel’s Maria Magdalene. Grillparzer conclusively 
demonstrates the sin and folly of self-indulgence on the one 
hand and prudery on the other: ideal morality is no more 
necessarily chilling than warm-blooded naturalness is neces- 
sarily immoral. Hebbel, on his part, refutes the idea that 
respectability is sufficient unto itself—the idea of a man who 
walks in his integrity and exacts from others conformity to 
the letter of the law. Maria Magdalene deserves its sym- 
bolical title by giving proof that love is the fullfilment of the 
law, and that a great deal more than is here required may be 
forgiven to one who has loved much. 

Loyalty in the sense of reverence for established institu- 
tions is beautifully defined and inculcated in Hebbel’s 
Gyges und sein Ring; loyalty to the state is the theme of his 
Agnes Bernauer, a play which most perfectly exemplifies the 
synthetic or Hegelian method. As usual, Hebbel conducts 
the argument for individual liberty as cogently as the 
argument for allegiance. If the latter wins, it is no blind 
submission to deaf and blind authority that is decreed. 
A generation before Hebbel, Kleist debated the same 
question in dramatic form, with the same result, and with the 


' same device of committing decision in the case to the pro- 


tagonist of liberty. Hebbel’s play is more comprehensive, 
it is perhaps more logically constructed than Kleist’s; it 
does not lack, either, the power to touch and to move. But 
Prinz Friedrich von Homburg has, as Friedrich Schlegel said 
of Wilhelm Meister, a genius, a personality, irresistible 
because too naif to be obtrusively wise. 

Prinz Friedrich von Homburg, a production, than which no 
other has “in a more complete manner manifested in itself 


«© In the Athendum, I, 2 (1798), p. 160. 
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the concentrated thought of a whole epoch,’ which is a 
contribution to political philosophy, and issues in the 
martial chorus, 

In Staub mit allen Feinden Brandenburgs, 


owes its charm, first to the buoyant spirit of its author, and 
next to those qualities of concrete, specific, individualistic 
objectivity and romantic picturesqueness which we have 
found characteristic of Kleist’s style. This is none of the 
“Verstandes- und Meinungspoesie”’ so justly contemned 
by Grillparzer.* Here is no sounding brass or tinkling 
cymbal. The single exclamation,“ 
Ach, was ist Menschengrisse, Menschenruhm, 

is the nearest approach to a sententious line in the whole 
composition; everything else is the personal utterance of a 
speaker reacting to a particular conjunction of circum- 
stances. Had Kleist designed merely to glorify Prussian 
discipline, he had had no need to give such free rein to 
inventiveness in character and incident as he here gave. 
Had he been dominated by any such abstract purpose as to 
arouse enthusiasm for a foreign war, he would scarcely 
have refrained from bringing the enemy on the stage, to de- 
feat him. Had he coveted applause for heroism, he would 
not have chosen so unheroic a hero as his Prince the greater 
part of the time seems to be. Kleist’s play is doubtless not 
so inapt as Minna von Barnhelm to incite to valorous deeds, 
but it too might bear the alternative title “the soldier’s 
fortune.” It has to do with a problem of individual charac- 
ter, and it presents a group of persons, no one of whom 

“ Kuno Francke, Social Forces in German Literature, New York, 1896, 

. 482. 

' “W. Herzog says: “Er wurde der Schipfer des individualistischen 
Dramas” (i. c., p. 8); “Er sieht seine Menschen mit dem scharfaugigen 
Blick des Plastikers: kein Zug, keine Bewegung, keine Geste entgeht ihm” 
(p. 10); he is “der grésste Plastiker unter den deutschen Dramatikern” 
(p. 13). I do not suppose that Herzog means to insist that Kleist’s figures 
are plastic rather than picturesque. 


“ Werke, XVIII, p. 160. 
1174. 
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bravely incorporates an idea—as, for example, Schiller’s 
Max and Thekla do. On the contrary, every one of them 
authenticates himself as a human being by revealing traits 
inconsistent with his leading principles and purposes. Every 
one of them, in other words, is unmistakably human in 
that most human of tendencies, the tendency to err. 
Critics will tell you that Friedrich Wilhelm the Elector 

is, in Kleist’s play, the idea of the Prussian state personified. 
As the Prince’s antagonist he represents the law, which is 
no respecter of persons, and yet, like Frederick the Great, the 
first servant of the state, he respects the law and executes it. 
More than once, in praise or blame, he is endowed with the 
attributes of classical majesty. One thinks of Schliiter’s 
statue in connection with the passages— 

Und er, der Kurfiirst, mit der Stirn des Zeus—* 

Und wenn er mir in diesem Augenblick 

Wie die Antike starr entgegenkommt—* 
Nevertheless, one would not be tempted to clothe this Elector 
in imperial array. He is as truly as the Prince 

Ein deutsches Herz, von altem Schrot und Korn.‘? 


Nothing could exceed his fatherly gentleness to the supplicat- 
ing Natalie, or his imperturbable confidence in his seemingly 
rebellious officers. He does not approve the methods of 
their agitation, but his heart is in their midst. Caesar 
Augustus could not be more just and tenacious than he— 
were it not for this heart of his which disqualifies him for 
stoicism and betrays him into an action that verges upon a 
misdemeanor. The court martial has condemned the 
Prince to death; the Elector, supposing that nobody can re- 
gard the verdict as unjust, least of all that the condemned 
can plead for mercy, hears from Natalie that he has broken 
the young man’s heart—hears this with the utmost astonish- 
ment. And when, to cap the climax, he is told that the dash- 
ing cavalry leader has grovelled at the feet of the Electress, 
158. 


“Li. 786 f. 
L, 784. 
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clamoring for life on any terms, he is so astounded as to be 
no longer master of his emotions. In a condition as far as 
possible removed from judicial composure he declares that 
the Prince shall be liberated, shall be pardoned; for how, 
forsooth, could the Elector pretend that his sense of justice 
is more reliable than that of such a warrior? 

Die hichste Achtung, wie dir wohl bekannt, 

Trag’ ich im Innersten fiir sein Gefiihl; 

Wenn er den Spruch fiir ungerecht kann halten, 

Kassier’ ich die Artikel: er ist frei!* 
It is strange that any commentator could fail to observe so 
Kleistian a motif as the Elector’s confusion of feeling at this 
decisive moment, inconspicuous as the indication may be in a 
parenthetical verwirrt.® The Elector is proof against 
every assault from without, but the inner chamber of his 
heart is open to the disturber of his peace. In all his dealings 
with the Prince he is, in fact, not a superior being who sees 
the end from the beginning, who intends only to teach 
the irresponsible individualist a lesson, and then graciously 
to set aside the verdict against him—if so, why go to the 
length of digging a grave to receive his body? No, Kleist’s 
Friedrich Wilhelm is a man of like passions with ourselves. 
From sheer curiosity and a natural but ungenerous desire for 
amusement he plays with the Prince’s somnambulism; he 
introduces into the Prince’s dream of victory the image of 
Natalie; and though he does not thereby become responsible 
for the dreamer’s subsequent misconduct, he remains in 
large measure to blame for the absent-mindedness which 
was the consequence of his interference, and which is an 
important mitigation of the Prince’s offense. 

Here, as everywhere, Kleist has seen in imagination an 
individual, with human limitations along—in this case— 
with elements of human greatness. 

Es ist kein ausgekliigelt Buch, 
Es ist ein Mensch, mit seinem Widerspruch. 


1183 ff. 
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The representative and administrator of the law sympathizes 
with the law-breaker and does not himself at all points 
obey the categorical imperative. He is merciful, he is not 
arbitrary, he subordinates himself to the law which, written 
or unwritten, is the will and command of the state and the 
mother of his crown. He is no martinet; but his brow 
darkens at the merest rumor of insubordination,®*® and 
evidently to him, as to his successor in the next century, 
obedience is the first and great commandment." It is not 
the sole condition of citizenship, but is the only one empha- 
sized by the Elector. Appropriately enough, what he 
says about the supremacy of the law receives its necessary 
supplement from a woman, Natalie, and from an old man 
with youthful spirit, Kottwitz. Mercy is a feminine quality; 
equity recognizes that to common sense appeal may be 
taken from the rigor of the law; and loyalty is a sentiment, 
without which a state is indistinguishable from a state’s 
prison. 

Grillparzer has left us a striking example of loyalty in Ein 
treuer Diener seines Herrn. But the hero of this play—he is 
a hero, after his kind—illustrates fidelity to a promise, 
scrupulous performance of duty voluntarily, though reluct- 
antly assumed, and carried through with more literalness than 


1447. 
51 Cf, Il. 486 f.: Ei, du vorwitz’ger Knabe, der du noch 
Nicht die zehn mirkischen Gebote kennst! 

Im. Kant wrote in the Berliner Monatsschrift for December, 1784: “Nun 
hére ich aber von allen Seiten rufen: raisonnirt nicht! Der Officier sagt: 
raisonnirt nicht, sondern exercirt! der Finanzrath: raisonnirt nicht, 
sondern bezahit! der Geistliche: raisonnirt nicht, sondern glaubt! Nur 
ein einziger Herr in der Welt sagt: raisonnirt, so viel ihr wollt, und woriiber 
ihr wollt, aber gehorcht!” Cf. Heine (Die Stadt Lucca, Werke, III, p. 406): 
‘‘Haben wir in der Welt so viel zu befehlen, dass das Deutsche sogar die 
Sprache des Befehlens geworden? Oder wird uns so viel befohlen, dass 
der Gehorsam am besten die deutsche Sprache versteht?” 

62 Cf. in Wilhelm Grimm’s letter to Achim von Arnim (quoted above, 
note 23), “Ich habe nirgends schéner die Macht des Gesetzes und die 
Anerkennung des Hoéheren, vor dem auch das Gesetz zerfallt, dargestellt 
gefunden.” 
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intelligence. Kleist’s Prince is not open, as Grillparzer’s 
Bankbanus is, to the charge of servility. Kleist was himself 
a non-conformist in every fibre of his being. All the more 
impressive, therefore, is the idea which the Prussian Junker 
brings home to us in the happy conclusion of this serious 
drama, the idea that loyalty is the solvent of conflict between 
the individual and the representative of the community. 
Not only the Prince, but also the other officers, his friends 
and advocates, have to be taught this moral lesson. Balked 
in all their schemes, petitions, and arguments, they sullenly 
await their ruler’s decision; and this ruler, who unjustifiably 
abdicated his sovereign prerogative when he referred one 
decision to the Prince, now administers the most gentle- 
manly rebuke ever framed when he leaves a second decision 
to the petitioners :* 

Ja, urteilt selbst, ihr Herrn! Der Prinz von Homburg 

Hat im verflossnen Jahr durch Trotz und Leichtsinn 

Um zwei der schinsten Siege mich gebracht; 

Den dritten auch hat er mir schwer gekrankt. 

Die Schule dieser Tage durchgegangen, 


Wollt ihr’s zum viertenmale mit ihm wagen? 


‘‘Wolltihr!” It is obvious that the greatest risk is run by the 
Elector himself, the commander-in-chief, ultimately responsi- 
ble for the safety of the army. He knows in this case, asin the 
former one, what the effect of his magnanimity will be. 
He is a politic as well as a generous teacher; but he is a teacher 
who has learned—and learned during the course of this 
action—that loyalty is the spirit which volunteers, not 
simply obeys, and is the condition precedent to all codpera- 
tion. 

It would be as easy as it is unnecessary to show how the 
other characters in this drama demonstrate their essential 
humanity by their particular human frailties: how Hohen- 
zollern unworthily fathers a suspicion of disingenuous 
policy upon the Elector, his kinsman, whom he ought to 


LI. 1818 ff. 
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know incapable of dissimulation; how Kottwitz allows his 
anger to run away with him at a critical moment; how 
Natalie intrigues and prevaricates. But the Prince is the 
only remaining character over whose peculiarities we will 
tarry. 

Kleist’s Prince, a general of cavalry who walks in his 
sleep, who is scared out of his wits by the sight of the grave, 
who asks for a pink when on his way to execution, saying 
that he will put it into water when he returns home, and 
who falls in a dead faint at the sudden news of a reprieve, 
is indeed unmatched for maiveté in the German or any 
other drama. He might in idea be associated with such an 
“unpromising hero” as Wolfram’s Parzival, but Kleist is the 
only poet, even of the romantic generation, who could 
have ventured to put such a person on the stage in military 
uniform. He could do it; for he had himself been such a 
one when wearing the king’s coat of Prussia. Again and 
again we are reminded that the Prince is a youth. In fact, 
he is a child; and if he has developed beyond the sphere of 
childhood, it is in the direction of qualities, not virile indeed, 
but surely none the less human for being commonly regarded 
as feminine. He is a person of instinct, intuition, affection, 
who has never learned to think, in whose soul there is room 
for but one absorbing passion at a time, and who is acutely 
sensitive to all the things of life. He is not afraid of death, 
but is horrified by the apparition of death unmerited, igno- 

- minious, and in a repulsive form. His purely physiological- 
psychological reaction is properly explained in terms, not of 
morality, but of esthetics; and for what he says when out of 
his head we can no more hold him responsible than Natalie 
does. He is not admirable in his raving, as Max Piccolomini 
perhaps is in his impatience for martyrdom. He is voluble 
enough; not, however, with the high-flying oratory to 
exhilarate the unskilful and make the judicious grieve— 
“bei Kleist sind die Dinge gross, nicht die Worte.’™ But 


“Cf. S. Rahmer, Das Kleist-Problem, Berlin, 1903, p. 134. 
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the Prince is natural. ‘“Freilich! eine Natiirlichkeit, aber 
die man anspeien muss,” opines Grillparzer. The opinion 
is the worthier of credence for the qualification. So is the 
Prince’s later testimony to the eminent domain of the state 
the weightier for being that of a man who has first to be 
brought to his senses, and then speaks as one who knows 
what he is renouncing. Max’s declamation is magnificent, 
but it is not reassuring; it is that of a ready-made hero. 
Kleist’s hero is not ready for martyrdom until he has grown 
to the stature of aman. The growth is rapid; it is necessary 
only that he be made to think, and he thinks correctly. 
When such a man bears witness, he does not have to speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels. 

Kleist’s best interpreter, Hebbel, whom I follow so often 
and so confidently, declares that Prinz Friedrich von Hom- 
burg is a tragedy, notwithstanding the final rescue of the hero, 
because what in an ordinary tragedy is accomplished only by 
death is here effected by the fear of death. This view has 
much in its favor. The somnambulism of the introductory 
scene and the masquerade in the concluding scenes could be 
dispensed with. The Prince is awake when he wilfully 
disobeys orders; he would in all probability have disobeyed 
anyhow, yielding to an intuition justified by everything 
except the general plan of the engagement; he is condemned, 
he rebels, is brought to see himself in the right light, is 
pardoned; and therewith the essential action ends. The 
dream life of the Prince is as insubstantial an element as the 
supernatural characteristics of Siegfried in the Nibelungen- 
lied; Siegfried’s tragedy is virtually complete and humanly 
comprehensible without them.’ Hebbel took a similar 
ground when he asserted®* that Uhland’s little poem Die 
Nonne ought to confine itself to the paradoxical situation 


% Gespriche, III, p. 238. 

% Werke, XI, p. 323. 

57 Cf. Hebbel’s letter to Siegmund Englander, Feb. 23, 1863. 
58 Tagebticher, March 7, 1838. 
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sufficiently set forth in the first stanza and a half, a woman 
rejoicing that her lover is dead: 
O wohl mir, dass gestorben 


Der treue Buhle mein! 
Ich darf ihn wieder lieben. 


I can well believe that Kleist would have been delighted 
with this paradox. But I should be loath to give up the 
framework in which he has set the essential matter of his 
play. Rather, I should be inclined to compare Prinz 
Friedrich von Homburg with Grillparzer’s Traum, ein Leben, 
however the latter is to be classified. Kleist—reversing 
Grillparzer’s order—begins his action operatically in a 
garden; the operatic conclusion in the same place enables 
him to put into the mouth of the Prince, as he recovers from 
his swoon, the significant question, 


Nein, sagt! Ist es ein Traum? 
and to supply the answer, 


Ein Traum, was sonst? 


Rustan’s experiences are those of a nightmare; Homburg’s 
are of such stuff as dreams are made of, all these paroxysms 
of hybris, disobedience, panic, all the torments of a con- 
demned and pardoned rebel. Awake and in his right mind 
the Prince joins as a matter of course in the loyal chorus, and 
gets in fact by deserving, what in his dream he incontinently 
reached out to take, the hand of his beloved. 

Reverting to Minna von Barnhelm, one might affirm that 
Kleist’s play is as much a comedy as Lessing’s. It is true, 
Minna gives more scope for comic by-play, and its lovers’ 
quarrel is of far less moment than the Prince’s quarrel with 
the Elector. But, on the other hand, the question of 
Tellheim’s honor is a serious matter, and the seriousness of the 
Prinz von Homburg is seldom oppressive. The tone of the 
opening scenes is altogether cheery—it would be intolerable 
that a jest should cost a life. There are rumors of calamity 
to the Prince and the Elector which turn out to be erroneous; 
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do they not preclude too grave apprehensions as to the 
ultimate fate of the Prince? Even after condemnation he is 
on parole; and we are sure that the Elector, discriminating 
and just, as he is, will find a way consistent with the public 
interest to do what everybody desires. Natalie reproves 
the Prince for resisting constituted authority—only in her 
girlish way to commit a gross invasion of authority herself; 
a large part of the descending action consists of clumsy and 
ineffective stratagems designed to circumvent the Elector. 
These, with Natalie’s performance, belong to comedy rather 
than to tragedy. So does the Elector’s jocular pretence of 
refuting an argument by blinking the distinction between 
sequence and consequence; so does the Prince’s imperious 
silencing of his own partisans; and so does, finally, the 
mummery in the concluding scenes. If, nevertheless, we feel 
that the shadow of death hangs too long over the hero to 
permit the dispassionate detachment which belongs to true 
comedy, we may content ourselves with the author’s own 
neutral designation Schauspiel; but we shall then perceive 
that Kleist is the founder of a genre comprising some of 
the most characteristic and notable dramatic products of 
nineteenth-century Germany. 

Such, then, are the reasons—and they seem sufficient, 
though most of them are drawn from a single work—for 
voting Kleist a place beside Shakespeare and Goethe. He is 
a representative dramatist and a representative man. In 
his own time his voice was as of one crying in the wilderness. 
He labored to hasten on the war of liberation, but was not 
privileged to take part in it. He hated Napoleon because 
he saw in him, not the emancipator whom Heine beheld 
riding into Diisseldorf, but only the tyrant whose policy of 
dividing and ruling Kleist experienced as one of the ruled. 
After Jena, Kleist set his hopes upon Austria to lead the 
way towards the restoration—not of an empire, but of a 
commonwealth, a community of men worth fighting for, be- 
cause it should be good to live in.** After Wagram he turned 

“Cf. the essay Was gilt es in diesem Kriege? The answer is, “Eine 
Gemeinschaft mithin gilt es, die dem ganzen Menschengeschlecht ange- 
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to Prussia as the only remaining German state with a 
semblance of efficient organization. He was blinded by 
none of the superstition that we are wont to impute to the 
devotees to the Prussian system. On the contrary, the 
administrators of the Prussian system were blind to him, 
and were of a temper incompatible with his. In the days of 
Prussian self-satisfaction Kleist was lauded as the prophet, 
not only of Waterloo, but also of Sedan.*° In August, 1914 
his Prinz Friedrich von Homburg sounded, so to speak, from 
every German stage the clarion call: 


Er hat Fanfare blasen lassen. 


Two years later Max Fischer* wrote: 


There is announced as with a herald’s trumpet in this Prussian drama the 
prophecy of a new and ideal Prussia, a Prussia in which discipline, the school 
of greatness, still holds its rightful place, “jedoch die lieblichen Gefiihle 
auch.” In this respect Kleist’s poem is a true child of the era of Stein. It 
expresses the secret longing of the great-hearted men of that period of reform, 
their desire, on the one hand for a more thorough-going education in citizen- 
ship, and on the other for a humanization of the state. Notwithstanding 
occasional assaults of destructive radicalism, the first of these objects is 
virtually attained, as is more than ever evident to-day. We cannot say 
as much with reference to the second. To be sure, Friedrich Wilhelm IV, 
no less misunderstood now than during his own life-time, strove to breathe 
into the rigid body of the Prussian state the liberalizing spirit of German 
art and letters. But he lacked the iron will necessary to accomplish his 
humane purpose in opposition to the materialistic and utilitarian spirit 
of the times. To the generations coming after him we owe the further 
development of the traditional Prussian virtue of efficiency in economic 
and military organization, and the leavening therewith of the larger mass 
of the German Empire. But the spiritual capacities of the German people 
have had, throughout the nineteenth century, to nourish themselves, in the 
main, independently of the state, if not actually in despite of it. 


hért; die die Wilden der Siidsee noch, wenn sie sie kennten, zu beschiitzen 
herbeistrémen wiirden; eine Gemeinschaft, deren Dasein keine deutsche 
Brust iiberleben, und die nur mit Blut, vor dem die Sonne verdunkelt, zu 
Grabe gebracht werden soll” (Werke, IV, p. 117). 
* Cf. C. Varrentrapp, in Preussische J ahrbiicher, XLV (1880), pp. 354 f. 
Op. cit., p. 76. 
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Meanwhile this author and we have witnessed another 
Sedan, and we are now confronted by another Germany. 
Of this new Germany we may make bold to hope that 
the last sentence in the quoted paragraph will no longer 
be true; and we may hazard the belief that the Prussia of 
to-day would not have driven to suicide the aristocrat who 
signed himself ‘Heinrich Kleist,”” who despised “den ganzen 
Bettel von Adel und Stand,’ and who said of his king, 
‘wenn er meiner nicht bedarf, so bedarf ich seiner noch 
weit weniger.’’* Let us be as suspicious of the present and 
as doubtful of the future as we will, we can still with a 
good conscience do honor to a dramatic genius who dreamed 
dreams and saw visions," and to a philosophical poet whom 
Kant drove to distraction, but whose intuition of reality 
enabled him to symbolize in some men of Brandenburg the 
ideal for which millions of our fellow-countrymen so lately 
flew to arms. 


® Letter to Wilhelmine von Zenge, Nov. 13, 1800, Werke, V, p. 154, cf. 
in the same letter (p. 152), “den ganzen Bettel der grossen Welt.” 

Letter to Ulrike von Kleist, Nov. 25, 1800, ibid., p. 168. 

* Cf. letter to Riihle von Lilienstern, Aug. 31, 1806: ‘““Die Wahrheit ist, 
dass ich das, was ich mir vorstelle, schén finde, nicht das, was ich leiste 

. ich dichte bloss, weil ich es nicht lassen kann”’ (ibid., p. 327). 
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THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


Delivered on Wednesday, December 28, 1921, at Iowa City, 
Towa, at the Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Central 
Division of the Modern Language Association of 

America 


By Artuur C. L. Brown 


WHAT TO DO NEXT? 


I 


Human history is a good deal like the fabled weather 
of New Haven which according to President -Hadley 
consists of a succession of crises. However, most of us are 
probably convinced that we live in a period of such rapid 
change in the conditions of human life that we may justly 
call it a crisis. 

The outriders and advance agents of contemporary 
thought tell us that we are living at the beginning of the age 
of power, which is a greater change than has come over 
human life since the dawn of history. We may compare it, 
if we will, to the coming of the stone age or the iron age told 
of by anthropologists, but it is a greater change than these, 
for whereas men might be living in the iron age in Europe, 
and in the stone age in Patagonia, the new age of power is by 
its very nature world wide and all conquering. Formerly 
the world was several places—today it is one. 

There is no need that I should describe to you the coming 
of the age of power. But you may permit me a personal 
remark. My father when a student in Union college in 
1831 helped survey the railroad from Albany to Schenectady, 
and saw run the first regular passenger train, or almost the 
first regular passenger train, in the United States. Now, 
in less than one hundred years—one long generation—the 
railway train has gone round the globe. 

It is the boast of the men of science that they have anni- 
hilated space, and indeed it is true that they have made 
the globe very small. If I can go to New York in one day 
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whereas it took my father ten, is it not plain that New York 
is only one-tenth as far away as it was one hundred years 
ago? 

The first effect of the shrinkage of the globe caused by 
the age of power is to bring different peoples into unpleasant 
proximity. May I draw an analogy from what we see hap- 
pening along the Mississippi after a freshet? A pond left by 
the retreating water, which was perhaps at first an acre in 
extent, may within a few days dry up toa mere puddle ten feet 
across. The fish, who when they had an acre of liberty were 
scarcely aware of one another’s presence, are now brought by 
the shrinkage of the water almost into contact. The result 
is a battle in which every living creature in the puddle on 
account of the limitations of space is willy-nilly involved. 
A similar problem is presented to us at this instant for 
solution. Our race must somehow manage this little globe as 
one concern, or it looks as if most of us would perish. 

Nobody sums up in himself the dominant temper of the 
hour better than Mr. H. G. Wells. He is an Englishman, 
and, therefore, represents American thought more completely 
than any American could do. He has no reverence for the 
past. Neither have Americans. He is tremendously inter- 
ested in machinery and in the ideas of Mr. Huxley. So 
are our more strident voices. He has unbounded faith in 
education. So have all Americans. He does not see the use 
of poetry and art—in his Outline of History he never once 
mentions either Dante or Shakespeare. Thousands of 
Americans share in this deficiency. 

Mr. Wells believes that help in the present crisis is to be 
sought in education. He thinks that a study of the history 
of the world will convince us that only in the general welfare 
of the race can we find our own true welfare. He has 
written his Outline of History to carry out this idea. It is 
the work of an artist, not of a scholar. But until some 
scholar can write in a way equally interesting to the plain 
man, the Ouéline, with all its faults, holds the field. It 
touches the imagination as no work of history in recent 
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years has been able to do. It appears to me that in the 
present crisis to touch the imagination is the principal thing. 
No amount of information about world problems wil] do you 
much good unless you are stirred to act with a wider vision 
than you have in the past. 

We do not know whether Mr. Wells’ new Bible will be as 
successful as his history in catching men’s fancy and making 
them feel the need for unity. While we are waiting for his 
proposed book, in every direction, we hear of attempts to 
turn men’s minds to world problems. 


II 


One of the notions now in the air is that a course in World 
History, or in Contemporary Civilization, or in somebody’s 
new Bible of human life, should be required of freshmen in 
our colleges. Such a course has already been introduced 
in a few colleges. The point I wish now to discuss is not the 
unquestioned value of the course, but, should it be required 
of all freshmen? 

In most colleges it is pretty well settled that the studies 
required of all students should conform to the following 
standards: they should have a natural sequence, so that 
each exercise is a test of all that has gone before; they should, 
if possible, continue studies begun in high school; they 
should be general tools for future work; they should furnish 
a key to storehouses of thought otherwise inaccessible. 

The languages, and for this purpose I reckon mathematics 
as a kind of a language, are such studies, and the freshman 
year is chiefly made up of language studies, including 
English composition, which is the one discipline that every- 
body agrees ought to be required. Whatever else a college 
may do, it must accustom the incoming freshman to use 
his mind hard. A man cannot use his mind hard unless he 
has acquired the habit. So much at least of the bitterly 
assailed doctrine of “formal training” no competent psycholo- 
gist has denied. Language studies are required because 
they can be trusted to show the student the necessity of 
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vigorous mental work from day to day, and because in 
language study an ordinary instructor cannot fail to demon- 
strate a lazy student’s incompetence, and to do it promptly, 
for every exercise is a test of what has gone before. 

The proposed course, call it what you please, conforms 
to none of the standards which ought to be applied to any 
subject that claims to be required of all freshmen. It 
embodies no natural sequence (by natural sequence I mean 
that each step depends on what goes before, as in learning 
a language. There is no necessary order in learning world 
problems); it is not in any specific sense a tool for future en- 
deavor; it is not a key to anything inaccessible. Only a 
thoroughly experienced instructor could handle it so as to 
demonstrate to a student, from day to day, the absolute need 
for vigorous work. Only an experienced teacher could keep 
it from appearing to a freshman like a mass of loosely 
related facts. ‘The world in ten minutes” is a nickname for 
the course in one place where it has been adopted. 

The difficulty of securing enough skilled teachers for a 
required freshman course in world problems is so great that 
where it is introduced a device is used to take the control 
out of the hands of the ordinary instructor. Lectures are 
given once or twice a week to the whole class by an older 
and higher paid man, and the other meetings in small 
sections under ordinary instructors are based on these 
lectures. 

This device will not solve the difficulty. For freshmen the 
young instructors in charge of the sections will be the real 
teachers of the course, and no university can afford to hire 
experienced teachers for all the sections. The difficulty is an 
old one. Every college president, for example, begins by 
thinking that the ideal course in composition would be 
taught by Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Kipling. Then he finds 
out that Mr. Chesterton asks one thousand dollars a lecture. 
We might as well consider what kind of a course is likely 
to be well taught by the men whom we can actually afford to 
get. 
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To introduce a course in world problems required of all 
freshmen might have far reaching evil consequences. In 
most colleges the curriculum of the freshman year is pretty 
well settled, and is all that remains of the original college 
course which was planned to give a student a definite 
intellectual outfit. The courses at present required in the 
freshman year keep their places because of their value as tools, 
or as disciplines, and not primarily for their informational 
importance. A course in world problems is an informational 
course. There are countless informational courses. If we 
introduce one required informational course pure and simple, 
we may be sure that the next change of fashion will force in 
another, and, presently, nothing will be left of the now 
fairly well organized introductory year in college. 

In one or two colleges a somewhat different scheme has 
been tried. The new course in world problems has been 
made a part of the course in composition already generally 
required of freshmen. This arrangement combines all the 
evils just indicated with several more serious difficulties. 

It makes teaching the student how to write, a secondary 
object of the combined course. No man will lecture on 
contemporary civilization without putting his subject first. 
How could a lecturer urge that he was only a side show to the 
important business of teaching the student what a sentence 
is, what good use is, how to spell and punctuate, and the 
like? 

Now teaching the student to write is already (at least in 
theory) a secondary object in most introductory courses, 
such as history, philosophy and economics. But all college 
faculties in the United States know that this is not enough, 
that a course in which learning to write is the prime thing 
must be required of every student, and even then some will 
struggle through who write like the devil. 

Besides to combine two objects in one course will not 
make it easier to get competent instructors, but harder. 
There is no supply of young teachers competent to teach 
both World History and the elements of writing, and to 
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procure the training of such teachers would require a larger 
outlay of money than to secure good instructors in the 
subjects taught separately. 

To learn to write, a student must have something to say, 
and be interested to say it. No doubt an occasional instruc- 
tor in English composition can be found who is enough 
absorbed in a topic in World History or Modern Civilization 
to be able to make it vital to some of his students, and to 
persuade them to form opinions about it which they are 
eager to express. Everything that can be done by such an 
instructor to direct a student’s reading and thinking should 
be encouraged. Books like Youth and the New World, 
and Wells’ Outline of History may be assigned, and topics 
required from them. But even such an exceptional instruc- 
tor will have to be free to choose his topics, and will have to 
be free on occasion to let saving the universe take a back seat, 
and devote himself to saving the English language. An 
ordinary instructor in English composition, working on a 
schedule arranged by somebody else, will fail to vitalize 
the topics, and will get from his students half-bolted lecture 
notes in place of themes—poor stuff in matter, and zero 
in form—a kind of composition like nothing else in the 
world. 

Whatever is done to meet the demands of the new age, 
to require a course in world problems of all college freshmen 
is not the best way to go to work. The questions discussed 
in such a course are the most intricate and perplexing that 
the human mind can unravel. They naturally belong to 
the later years of college. I leave it to other departments 
than those of modern languages to decide whether any 
particular course is desirable, and if so whether it should be 
required, for example, of all seniors. 

Is not the hope of interesting students in the good of the 
whole world by any single course rather delusive? Is it not 
like Charlemagne’s way of turning Saracens into Christians 
by marking them with the sign of the cross? I do not at all 
object to the sign of the cross, but question the reality of the 
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Christianity that Charlemagne imparted. This is no 
fanciful analogy. It is the closest in the world. 

The noble ideals that float before the vision of those who 
wish to introduce a required course in world problems 
amount to a new philosophy of life—to a new religion. They 
wish to teach a man to consider in every act the good of all 
mankind. I think that this is only a new statement of one 
of the principles of Christianity, but anyhow it is a kind of 
new religion. To spread the idea we must adopt some of the 
methods that would be adopted to spread a new faith. 

What would we do if we wanted to found a college to teach 
a religion (say Christianity for that is a handy one to talk 
about) to heathen? We should not be satisfied to have one 
course in Christianity taught by a Christian, and required of 
all students? We should want to have all courses (or nearly 
all) taught by Christians, and from a Christian point of view. 

It is the same with our desire to bring men to labor for 
the good of all mankind. All the courses in college must 
be adjusted to this point of view. A shifting of emphasis in 
undergraduate instruction, and not the requirement of a 


course in world problems of all freshmen, is the solution that 
ought to be sought. 


III 


The first question for us then is, what changes will the 
putting of world problems into prominence bring about in 
our modern language teaching? Obviously it will stimulate 
the study of modern languages. For a man to consider the 
good of the entire human race, he must be trained to sur- 
mount the barriers of language, and enter into the intellec- 
tual life of foreign peoples. 

I know very well that I am not qualified to give an opinion. 
To me, however, it seems essential to teach the student to 
sympathize with the characteristic ideals of at least one 
foreign people, and that the way to do this is to urge him to 
make himself at home in its novels, plays, essays, and philoso- 
phy. Wide reading is so important that I suggest that 
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some books might be read in translation. The study of 
foreign literature in translation is not to be despised. 
Where a student’s time is limited, I think it better for him 
to concentrate his efforts upon one foreign literature, rather 
than to try to gain a mere smattering of several languages. 

I also think that we should do a!l we can to encourage 
the study of Latin. In addition to all good reasons long 
urged for the study of Latin there is now another. To our 
present object of awakening interest in the length and 
breadth of human history such a language as Latin, which is 
remote from English in space and time, and yet a part of the 
very fibre of our speech, offers peculiar assistance. 

Another question for us is, what changes will the new 
emphasis on world problems bring about in the college 
teaching of English literature? 

To say anything definite I find that I must distinguish 
between different types of college. Two types have grown 
up in the United States and it is to be hoped may persist 
because rivalry between differently organized educational 
institutions is an instrument for progress. A small country 
like France suffers, because of uniformity in the organization 
of its universities. In a vast country like the United States 
uniformity would be intolerable. 

The two types I mean are the independent college and the 
university college. 

Personally I have faith in the independent college. It is 
more likely to remember that a college exists primarily for 
those who are to be political and intellectual leaders. It 
can more easily maintain a common basis of study, so that all 
its students may have unified intellectual interests. It 
can somewhat escape the dispersive tendencies of the 
university college where too often the students find nothing 
in common to talk about, except intercollegiate games. 
Culture comes by conversation, but how can you have 
conversation when no two people possess any common 
body of knowledge? 
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An English teacher in an independent college is not 
likely to forget that literature is a kind of informal philoso- 
phy. He will doubtless point out to his students the lessons 
that literature contains about life. But he may consider only 
lessons for personal conduct, and may point them out in a 
parochial way. He may not realize that there are any 
great new problems pressing upon mankind. 

In illustration let me tell an experience of a few years 
ago. I spent a day or two in the library of a professor of 
English in an independent college. I found books of 
poetry and criticism, histories of literature, Greek and 
Latin classics, the Shelburne essays; but no maps ancient or 
modern, no encyclopaedias or books of general reference, no 
political or economic histories; nothing on geology, physiog- 
raphy, zodlogy, biology, chemistry, physics, mechanics or 
engineering; nothing whatever on the social and economic 
problems that are convulsing society. It is quite probable 
that this teacher’s interests were broader than his library, 
but I may be pardoned if I use this experience to indicate 
the real danger of aloofness from life which may beset the 
teacher of literature in an independent college. 

The teacher of English in a university college is perhaps 
in no danger of remaining ignorant of the great currents of 
contemporary thought. He is surrounded by a group of 
technical and industrial schools in which every question of 
the day is sooner or later discussed. He is not likely to forget 
that there are world problems, but he may feel that it is no 
part of his business to discuss the relationship of literature 
to them. 

For this attitude I think the main reason is an existing 
confusion between the university college and the graduate 
school. Graduate schools have been developed in the 
United States by taking advantage of the elective system in 
college to add many specialized courses partly made up of 
college students. The college had been extended like a 
telescope, by pulling at the top. Almost all professors who 
teach in a graduate school teach in a college as well. 
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One result of this is that our graduate professors have to 
teach as many hours a week as do those who direct under- 
graduate classes only; that the graduate year is as long as 
the undergraduate year; and that graduate professors are 
held to as much committee and administrative work as 
undergraduate professors. Only by exerting themselves to 
the limit of what is humanly possible can our higher profes- 
sors compete in scholarship with the professors of foreign 
universities, who are truly graduate professors, who have 
nothing to do with undergraduate instruction, and who 
observe easier teaching schedules than those familiar here. 

Another result of the lack of any line of demarcation be- 
tween college and the graduate school is that our advanced 
courses in university colleges are taught as if for graduate 
students. In consequence of this most of our higher univer- 
sity college courses in English literature assume that the 
students are at a more advanced stage of development than 
is actually the case. 

In graduate study literature is dissected and analyzed 
according to methods that have been found to work in 
natural science. We study the exact meaning of a piece of 
literature, its relation to other writings of the same kind, the 
conditions under which it arose, and we do not interrupt 
these investigations to discuss the message which it has for 
the problems of today. 

I may compare a physicist in a graduate laboratory inves- 
tigating the structure of a molecule of metal. He ought not 
to stop to tell the students the household properties of the 
element, the molecule of which he is studying. Men are 
supposed to know the ordinary uses of iron and copper before 
they enter the graduate school. 

But what is suited to a graduate school is unsuited to a 
college. The time has now arrived when university college 
classes in literature may give more consideration to the 
undergraduates’ point of view. 

Somebody may object, is there not danger that a professor 
of literature will forget to teach his own subject if he begins 
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to touch upon world problems? In college classes, and 
with a subject now so well defined as English literature, I 
no longer fear this I do not want to see courses truly for 
graduates made any less technical. I do not want to have 
college teachers less technically trained. But I do want 
them to consider more precisely the grade of advancement 
of the students whom they are teaching. I am assuming 
that the English teacher knows his Anglo-Saxon, his mediz- 
val literature, his Shakespeare, and his Milton, whatever 
he may know or not know about later and less tested writings. 

Those of us who teach literature both in a graduate school 
and in a university college must make two men of ourselves:— 
one the graduate man who has determined not to know 
anything in the world, except the origin of the Arthurian 
legend, or the development of the Elizabethan drama, or 
whatever his specialty may be;—the other the undergraduate 
man, who is competent to connect his teaching of literature 
with the latest world problems. Busy as we are, we must 
make ourselves busier, and hope for the time when American 
universities shall be rich enough and wise enough to designate 
certain men as graduate professors, and leave the rest of us 
free to broaden ourselves out, so that on occasion we may 
turn an undergraduate course in literature for a few moments 
into a course in economics, history, or philosophy, and, 
conversely, so that an instructor in any one of these subjects 
may on occasion teach his subject as if it were a course in 
literature. 

We think it an excellent joke that in the old days a tutor 
in Yale College received a general appointment. He 
taught any subject that might be designated by the president. 
Is it possible that the joke is somewhat on us? If all college 
professors could qualify for such an appointment we should 
not find them leaving the requirement of clear and correct 
English to the English Department, nor should we find it 
hard to teach the message that English literature brings to 
world problems. 
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We have as much right as any college teacher to tell the 
students that our subject has something to contribute to 
world problems. The treasures of literature which for 
generations have been cherished by the fireside, from the 
simplest folktale to King Lear, contain in crystal words the 
plain man’s wisdom about life. 

Somebody may object: if it is the plain man’s vision of 
life, why need we call attention to it? Our students will 
bring the plain man’s informal philosophy of life from their 
homes. In past generations this may have been true, but we 
live in a new age. Our undergraduates (like the rest of us) 
are so bowled over by every kind of specialist from A to Z— 
Anthropologist to Zéologist,—that they are ashamed to 
confess any respect for the wisdom of the plain man. 

You may object that the message of literature to the solu- 
tion of world problems is after all, however, beautifully 
expressed, only the opinion of the vulgar multitude of man- 
kind. Very well! I am a common, vulgar man, and I 
rather admire the opinion of the vulgar multitude. Com- 
mon sense some call it. 

To illustrate this popular philosophy one point will do 
as well as ten. The literature loved by the people always 
depicts the hero as rising superior to difficulties of heredity 
and environment by the force of his character. The folk- 
stories do not despise heredity. It turns out sometimes that 
the unpromising hero, though he did not know it, was the son 
of a king. They do not neglect environment. At least, 
there are dragons and three headed giants to sharpen the 
hero’s mettle. But the great thing is his undaunted spirit 
and his determination to make the world over according to 
his vision of what the world ought to be. 

My small boy brings home from school every day a 
geography in which I read statements like this: London is 
the greatest city in the world because it is situated exactly 
at the center of the land hemisphere of the globe, and near 
it are great deposits of coal and iron. 
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I take out a globe and observe that Madrid is, so far as I 
can see, just as near to the exact center of the land hemi- 
sphere of the globe as London, and close by it are deposits of 
coal and iron, which this same geography marks ‘“‘undevel- 
oped.” 

This confirms me in the plain man’s philosophy which I 
find in literature, and I say: 

London is different from Madrid chiefly because Londoners 
have had a mind to be different. 

You may depend upon it that our college students will 
hear a plenty about the influence of race and environment 
upon world problems. But the common sense of the vulgar, 
treasured in literature, gives us something else to tell them. 
Man is able to some extent to stamp his ideals and his moral!- 
ity upon the world. The individual dies in the struggle, but 
other men carry on the fight. This deathless determination 
to make the non-human world conform to human morality 
is our best guarantee for the survival of civilization. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF ENGLISH PROSE FICTION BETWEEN 
1660 AND 1800! 


No student of the development of the novel can doubt 
the usefulness of a check-list of English prose fiction for the 
years between the Restoration and the French Revolution. 
The successive masterpieces of fiction written during this 
period reveal, as no list of nineteenth century novels could, 
a wide divergency of type, purpose, and method. Such 
* books as Oroonoko, Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, 
Gulliver’s Travels, Clarissa Harlowe, Tom Jones, Rasselas, 
Tristram Shandy, The Adventures of a Guinea, The Castle of 
Otranto, Humphrey Clinker, Evelina, Vathek, Caleb Williams, 
and Castle Rackrent clearly do not represent stages in a single 
line of development, but rather the culmination of various 
traditions or the combination in varying proportion of 
obscure tendencies. Behind these outstanding works of 
genius lies a relatively uncharted hinterland of experimental 
and contributory forms. When we recall that the fiction of 
this century and a half ranges from The Grand Cyrus to 
Goody Two Shoes, from Mrs. Manley’s New Atlantis to Miss 
Edgeworth’s Parent’s Assistant, the need of some chart for 
the shifting cross-currents of literary fashion becomes 
apparent. But were a priori reasons lacking, the attempts 
made by several scholars during the last few years to compile 
a bibliography of fiction would afford a sufficient pragmatic 
sanction for our interest in the field. 

In obedience to the command of your chairman I am 
about to rehearse the tale of existing bibliographies of fiction, 
both published and unpublished. But before I do so, it may 
be proper to remark that they have done this thing better in 
France. The first attempt by an English or American 
scholar to make a comprehensive list of fiction for any 


_ ‘A report presented at the meeting of the English VIII Group at the 
meeting of the Association at Baltimore, Dec. 29, 1921: see the Proceedings, 
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part of the period under consideration dates from 1911, 
while the first special bibliography of French fiction is nearly 
two hundred years old. Nicolas Lenglet-DuFresnoy, the 
ancestor of all bibliographers of fiction, remarks in the 
Preface of his De Il’ Usage des Romans (1734): 

The catalogue or bibliography of fiction, which forms the second 
volume of this work, is the result of much research. The labor of making 
it has been great, since no one had preceded me in the effort. And I doubt 
if anyone will wish to follow me. A thing of this kind once done is seldom 
repeated. 


DuFresnoy was mistaken, however, in his gloomy view of 
the future of bibliographical endeavor. Before the century 
was out his work was followed by the Bibliothéque Universelle 
des Romans (1775-1803); and during the nineteenth century 
general bibliographers have rendered information about 
French fiction relatively accessible. Querard’s La France 
Littéraire, for example, contains over 2,000 titles of eight- 
eenth century fiction alone, while Gay’s Bibliographie des 
Ouvrages relatifs @ ’ Amour adds a number of erotic works 
contributory to the main stream of fiction. I dwell upon 
these French bibliographies mainly to emphasize our short- 
comings in this respect, but incidentally also to register a 
conviction that a collation of French and English titles for 
the later seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries would 
reveal a considerable amount of unacknowledged transla- 
tion, adaptation, and imitation. DuFresnoy significantly 
remarks of English novelists: ‘At present they translate 
into their tongue everything good produced by us; for they 
wish to be sure of success. They are not like us; in literary 
matters they take no chances.” This remark, published 
six years before the coming of Pamela started the literary 
current flowing the other way, suggests that the relation of 
French and English fiction before 1740 deserves a closer 
scrutiny than has yet been accorded it. A similar collation 
of English and German titles for the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century might also have its"rewards. But it is 
time to return to the immediate object of this report. 
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During the last decade American and English scholars 
have been catching up with the French. Iam omitting from 
consideration general bibliographies, such as the appendices 
to the Cambridge History of English Literature, and also bib- 
liographies of particular authors, such as the list of Henry 
Fielding’s writings compiled by Mr. F. H. Dickson for Dean 
W. L. Cross’s Life. Of special bibliographies of fiction 
covering all or a part of our field, I am aware of four. Two 
of these have been published. 

The first printed was the Chronological List of the Prose 
Fiction First Printed in England between 1600 and 1740, 
published as an appendix to Miss Charlotte E. Morgan’s 
study of The Novel of Manners (1911). This list gives 
abbreviated titles in alphabetical order under each year, 
with the name of the author, the source of information, and 
miscellaneous notes. The dates of editions later than the 
first are sometimes given. Of 653 titles collected by Miss 
Morgan, 482 fall within the years 1660-1740. Her informa- 
tion, drawn from the catalogues of the British Museum, 
Bodleian, and Advocates libraries in England; of Columbia 
and Harvard in this country; the Dictionary of National 
Biography; and numerous bibliographical works, can hardly 
be regarded as complete. The number of small inaccuracies 
that appear in her work may perhaps be due to the difficulty 
encountered by DuFresnoy: no one had preceded her in the 
effort. She describes her list as “but a clearing of the ground 
in a field where little has been done and much remains to be 
accomplished.”’ I do not belittle her work in saying that 
in most respects it has been superseded; such is the inevitable 
fate of the pioneer. She did yeoman service in verifying and 
describing many doubtful titles. Her list succeeded in its 
primary intention, that of illustrating the diversity of ten- 
dencies in fiction during the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, and it is still the only chronological list of English 
fiction in print. 

The standard bibliography of fiction is now Mr. Arundell 
Esdaile’s List of English Tales and Prose Romances (1912), 
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of which Part II contains books dated from 1643 to 1739. 
This is the work of an expert bibliographer on the staff of 
the British Museum, and within its limits is admirably con- 
ceived and thoroughly reliable. Mr. Esdaile gives author’s 
name, complete title, publisher, date, format, source of in- 
formation, and miscellaneous notes. He lists all editions 
after to the first up to his terminal date, 1739, and includes 
a wide variety of minor and tentative forms of fiction. 
The limitations of his work are: (1) that the alphabetical 
arrangement of items and the absence of a chronological 
list make it difficult to determine what novels were published 
in any given year; (2) that his sources of information are 
exclusively British, and consequently a number of details 
which could be collected from libraries in this country are 
missing; (3) that the terminal date, 1739, is not late enough 
to permit the inclusion of all that a student of eighteenth 
century fiction wishes to know about the experimental 
epoch of the novel. These limitations of scope make it 
desirable that Mr. Esdaile’s list should be extended, sup- 
plemented from further sources of information, and equipped 
with a chronological index. 

Two unpublished bibliographies—and there may be others 
unknown to me—have already carried forward the listing 


of prose fiction through the later years of the eighteenth. 


century. One of them is the compilation of that indefati- 
gable collector of literary information, Professor Chester N. 
Greenough of Harvard. He has collected between 3,000 
and 4,000 titles covering the entire period—in fact his list 
extends to 1832—and has recorded editions besides the 
first. He has examined, though not with systematic 
thoroughness, the usual sources of bibliographical informa- 
tion. The feature of his collection which promises to be of 
greatest value is the large number of clippings from modern 
booksellers’ catalogues that it contains. As every student 
of the novel knows, editions and even books not available 
in any of the great libraries are constantly turning up in 
dealers’ lists. A collection of these items, such as;Professor 
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Greenough’s, may do much to supplement information 
gathered from other sources. Professor Greenough has 
courteously expressed his willingness to have his cards 
consulted by other workers in the bibliographical field. 

A second bibliography which still remains in manuscript 
was begun some fifteen years ago by Professor John M. 
Clapp, then of Lake Forest College. His work covers the 
years 1701-1800. For that period he has collected more 
than 5,000 titles, noting first and later editions, and giving 
full bibliographical information. His work has been both 
extended and systematic. He has covered the entire British 
Museum Catalogue with its supplements to 1915; the lists of 
books published in the Gentleman’s Magazine and the 
Monthly Review from the beginning of these magazines to the 
end of the century; Arber’s Term Catalogues from 1701 to 
1711; Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual; and with more 
cursory examination a number of other general bibliographi- 
cal works. Furthermore he has verified a large number of 
the titles collected up to the year 1752, copying the full 
title of each volume or tract from the orginal title-page and in 
doubtful cases examining the claims of the work to be con- 
sidered fiction. There are, of course, some titles that he has 
not been able to run down, but they are in a minority. A 
description of Mr. Clapp’s bibliography and of his results to 
1912 was printed in the Papers of the American Bibliographi- 
cal Society, Vol. 6, pp. 37-56. Upon his retirement from 
teaching a few years ago, Mr. Clapp bequeathed his cards to 
me. I have as yet done nothing to improve my inheritance. 
The cards repose in the Amherst College Library. They 
may be used without restriction as the basis of any new 
attempt to compile a list of fiction for publication. 

In relation to this grand objective, may I briefly summarize 
what has already been accomplished? The two processes 
involved are: (1) the collection of titles, and (2) the verifica- 
tion of each title, and in some cases of the nature of the work, 
by an examination of the original. 

The process of collecting titles has been carried very nearly 
to completion. Of the four possible sources of information, 
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(1) general bibliographical works have been used by ail four 
scholars mentioned and probably need not be searched 
again. (2) All the principal British libraries have been 
searched by Mr. Esdaile for the period 1660-1739, and 
Mr. Clapp has covered the British Museum and Bodleian 
for the remainder of the century. Some stray items may 
still be collected from the Advocates Library, Edinburgh, 
and from American libraries, though the latter have already 
been partly searched. (3) Modern booksellers’ catalogues 
have been a chief reliance of Professor Greenough’s collec- 
tion, and while new items may occasionally turn up from this 
source, the probability has been much diminished by his 
labors. (4) Advertisements in eighteenth century newspa- 
pers are still to be systematically examined, particularly for 
the years 1710-1750, the interval between the end of Arber’s 
Term Catalogues and the beginning of fairly reliable lists of 
books published in the monthly magazines. This is the 
only source which is likely to yield many additional] titles to 
the lists already compiled. In 1913 I had occasion to go 
through the files of three newspapers in the Burney Collec- 
tion from 1720 to 1730, noting all titles of fiction with the 
date of the first “This day published” advertisement. In 
this way I collected a number of titles not mentioned by 
Esdaile, and incidentally I was enabled to give fairly exact 
dates of publication for many books. Of course, publishers’ 
advertisements are not perfectly satisfactory evidence that 
the books, still less the edition, advertised ever actually 
appeared, and all titles collected in this way should be veri- 
fied as carefully as possible. But I am confident that new 
and valuable information may still be obtained from this 
source. 

The second process, that of verification, is more exhausting 
because the originals are scattered through many libraries and 
some have entirely disappeared. But a considerable amount 
of work of this sort has been done. Mr. Esdaile has verified 
his titles up to 1739, using the resources of the British Muse- 
um, Bodleian, University Library, Cambridge, Advocates, 
and South Kensington Museum. Mr. Clapp has carried the 
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process down to 1752, supplementing the resources of the 
British Museum by explorations in certain American librar- 
ies, notably the Newberry Library, Chicago, the University 
of Chicago, University of Illinois, and University of Indiana 
libraries, and, less thoroughly, Harvard and the Boston 
Public Library. The verification of the majority of the 
titles dated 1753 to 1800 has yet to be done, and a number of 
fugitive items not seen by either Clapp or Esdaile may still 
be discovered by a systematic search of the larger American 
libraries. This phase of the work may best be done by an 
association of scholars located in different parts of the 
country. It should be added that the bibliographer’s task 
for the latter half of the eighteenth century is not nearly so 
formidable as for the earlier period; by 1750 fiction was 
beginning to receive literary recognition and to take fixed 
forms, titles were shorter, and the recording of current 
publications was much more systematic. A summer’s work 
in the British Museum would probably suffice for the 
verification of the bulk of the untested titles. 

I find the impression generally held by scholars that the 
making of a bibliography of fiction for this priod is an 
enormous task. So it is, but I have tried to show that a 
considerable part of the work has already been reliably per- 
formed, and that what remains to be done is largely the 
gathering up of loose ends and the filling in of gaps. After 
all the amount of detail in such a work is not larger than 
that involved in a New York Telephone Directory, and man 
achieves the latter task twice every year. 

GrorcE F. WHICHER 
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ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


I. Under date of Feb. 2, 1922, the Secretary asked the 
members of the Council to nominate by informal ballot five 
persons to serve as a Committee of Award to consider MSS. 
which may be submitted for publication in the Monograph 
Series and to select those most worthy of acceptance. This 
list of nominees was subsequently submitted to the Council 
(under date of March 10) and a formal ballot was taken 
which resulted in the election of the following persons— 
Professor Kittredge finding himself obliged to decline—as 
the Committee of Award: Professors Edward C. Armstrong, 
James Wilson Bright, Robert Herndon Fife, John Matthews 
Mauly, and William A. Nitze. 

II. Under date of Feb. 2, 1922, the Secretary referred to 
the Council the resolution adopted by the Association at 
the Baltimore meeting (See Proceedings for 1921, p. xxxvi) 
recommending that the Secretary be authorized to expend 
a sum not to exceed $600 in securing stenographic and 
clerical assistance. The resolution was approved by all the 
members of the Council except the Secretary, who refrained 
from voting. 

III. Under date of Feb. 3, 1922, the Secretary called the 
attention of the Council to President Wm. A. Neilson’s resig- 
nation as Managing Trustee of the Permanent Fund (See 
Proceedings for 1921, p. viii) and nominated as his successor 
Mr. Le Roy Elwood Kimball, Bursar of New York University. 
Mr. Kimball was unanimously elected Managing Trustee. 

IV. Under date of Feb. 3, 1922, the Secretary transmitted 
to the Council the invitation of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania to hold the next meeting of the Association under the 
auspices of that institution (see Proceedings for 1921, p. 
xxxvii) and also a joint invitation to the same effect from 
Boston University, The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Tufts College, Boston College, and Wellesley College. 
The Council voted to accept the invitation of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

V. Under date of March 10, 1922, the Secretary recom- 
mended to the Council that the income received from the 
Permanent Fund for the first half of 1922 be turned over to 
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the Bright-von Jagemann Fund in order that this Fund 
might be brought up to the five thousand dollars needed as 
an endowment basis for the Monograph Series. 

The Secretary further recommended that the income from 
the Permanent Fund for the second half of 1922 be returned 
to the Trustees in order to augment the principal of the 
Permanent Fund. Both recommendations were unani- 
mously approved. 

VI. Under date of March 10, 1922, the Secretary pro- 
posed that the Bright-von Jagemann Fund, consisting of 
$4400 in U. S. Liberty Bonds and several hundred dollars 
on deposit with the Bryn Mawr Trust Co., be turned over 


- for investment to the Trustees of the Permanent Fund, the 


income from this Bright-von Jagemann Fund to be paid to 
the Treasurer of the Association toward the maintenance of 
the Monograph Series. The proposal was unanimously 
approved. 

VII. Under date of May 31, 1922, the Secretary called 
the attention of the Council to the fact that through the 
death of Professor Johan Storm of the University of Chris- 
tiania, of Professor Flamini of the University of Pisa, and of 
Sir Walter Raleigh of Oxford University, three vacancies 
existed in the list of Honorary Members. The Council by 
ballot nominated to the Association the following persons for 
election as Honorary Members to fill these vacancies: E. K. 
Chambers, author of The Mediaeval Stage, Professor W. A. 
Craigie of Oxford University, and Sir Israel Gollancz, of 
King’s College, London, Director of the Early English Text 
Society. 

VIII. Under date of Nov. 6, 1922, the Secretary called 
the attention of the Council to the proposed edition of 
Guido’s Historia Trojana on which Dr. Nathaniel E. Griffin 
has been engaged for a number of years, and submitted 
letters from leading scholars urging that the Council should 
recommend this undertaking to the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. The Council voted unanimously to recom- 
mend the project to the Carnegie Institution as an important 
piece of scholarly research worthy of receiving substantial 
assistance. 

CARLETON Brown, Secretary. 
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Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 


Vol. XXXIV, ++. $3.00 


Albert H.: Why Did Shakespeare 
Create Falstaff? 
Cooper, | William A.: Goethe’s Revision and 
Completion of His Tasso. 
Albert: Le Roman 
France de 1870 a 1914. 
Beaty. Joseph M., Jr.: Charles Churchill’s 
reatment of the Couple’ t. 
Van Horne, John: of Conser- 
vatism on the Art 


D’Evelyn, Charlotte: The Revelations of 
Methodius: Corrections. 
A New Version of the Pere- 


O’Connor, Horace W.: The Narcissa Epi- 
sode in Young’s Night Thoughts 

Kurrelmeyer, W.: to Gorman 
Lexi cography from Translations 
Heinrich von Eppendorff. 

Dondo, Mathurin M.: Vers Libre. 

Mead, Marian: Wordsworth’s Eye. 


Gilbert, Allan H.: Spenser’s Imitations from 
Ariosto. 


allad. 
tmore, Charles E.: The Nature of Trag- 


Pound, «=~ The Balladand the Dance. 
Fairley, Barker: Notes on the Form of The 


masts. 
able an ty in 1 
Campbell, Ki The Poe-Griswold Con- 
Gillet Jos. E.: The German Dramatist of 
the Sixteenth Century and His Bible. 
_ m, Oliver Farrar: Middle English 
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Boum, Paull Franklin: Young Maa 
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Shiphend. H. Robinson: Publishing in 
Elizabethan 
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Restoration. 
Acts of the Executive Council. 
List of Members of the Modern Language 
Association. 


Vol. XXXV, 1920, — 


, S. F.: From Necessity to Trans- 
cendentalism in Coleridge. 
Baum, Paull Franklin: The Young Man 
Betrothed to a Statue—Additional Note. 
Kartaune, K artauwe. 
erbert L.: Falling 
Rhythms i in English V 
E. Nei 


Glicksmas, Harry: The Editions of Milton’s 
History of Britain. 
win: The Elizabethan Dramatic 


Curry, Walter ‘Clyde: Chaucer’s Reeve and 


Baldwin, Edward Chauncey: Milton and 
Haller: William: Order and Progress in P 

illiam: n Par- 
adise Lost. 


Beatty, Joseph M., Jr.: An Lad y Critica 
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Patch Howard R.: The Ludus Coventria and 
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Frank.’ Grace: The Palatine Passion and the 
Development of the Passion Play. 
Proceedings of the Thirty-Sixth Meeting of 
the Modern Language Association. 


Vol. XXXVI, 1921, $4.00 


Moore, ©. A.: The Conclusion of Paradise 
st. 
Taylor, Archer: The Devil and the Advo- 


cate. 
Graham, Walter: The Politics of the Greater 
Romantic Poets. 
Moore, Samuel: Grammatical and Natural 
Gender in Middle English. 
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Deseer,, John W.: Aristotelian ‘Mimesis’ in 
Eighteenth Century England. 
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Goethe. 
Altrocchi, Rudolph: The Calumny of Apelles 
in the Literature of the Quattrocento. 
Lansing, Ruth: The Thirteenth Century 
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Spa 
Atkinson, Geoffroy: A French Desert Island 
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Norman, Hilda Laura: The Personality of 
Hippolyte Taine. 
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Baskervill, Charles Read: English Songs on 
the Night Visit. 

Williams, Stanley T.: The Story of Gebir. 

Bach, we W.: Bowdlerized Versions of 


Clara Were the “Gothic Nov- 
othic’ 
Proceedings of the Thirty-seventh Meeting 
of the Modern Language Association. 
Minutes of the Twenty-fifth Meeting of the 
Central Division. 


R.: Influence in i 
the Dream Rood. 
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REDUCED RATES TO THE PHILADELPHIA MEETING 


The railroads have granted a special rate of fare and one-half for the 
round trip to members of the Association and their wives attending the 
Philadelphia meeting. This rate will apply from all points in the United 
States east of and including Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis, Cairo, Memphis, 
and New Orleans; also from all points in Canada east of and including 
Armstrong, Port Arthur and Sault Ste. Marie. Members from territory 


- further west may, however, take advantage of these rates by purchasing 


tickets to these points and re-purchasing from thence to Philadelphia. 

These reduced fares will be allowed on the Certificate Plan provided that 
the following regulations are carefully observed: 

1. Full fare must be paid on the journey to Philadelphia. 

2. A “Convention Certificate” must be obtained from the ticket agent at 
the starting point. A mere receipt for fare paid will not be accepted. Ask 


for a Certificate. In case such certificate cannot be supplied at starting point, 


pay local fare to the nearest station at which it can be obtained. 

3. At Philadelphia, the Certificate must be countersigned by the Secre- 
tary of the Association and validated by the joint agent of the railroads, 
who will be in attendance for the purpose on December 29 from 8:30 A.M. 
to 5:30 P.M. 

4. On presentation of a duly validated certificate to the ticket agent in 
Philadelphia, a ticket for the return journey by the same route will be sold at 
half fare. 

5. Tickets for the journey to Philadelphia will be sold Dec. 25-29 (from 
points in the Central Passenger Association, Dec. 25-28) tickets for the 
return journey will be sold from Dec. 29 to Jan. 3. 


These reduced rates are granted on condition that the number of Certi- 
ficates presented for validation is not less than two hundred and fifty. The 
number who will attend the Philadelphia meeting is certain to be consider- 
ably larger than this, but it is important that all persons attending the 
meeting secure Certificates even if they do not use them for the return 
journey, inasmuch as each Certificate presented counts toward making up 
the required number; and though the reduction in rates may be trifling for 
those living in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, the saving will be con- 
siderable for those who travel several hundred miles. 


Premiére Année de Francais 
By Arthur Gibbon Bovée 


HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOL 


NE thousand pages of reading in the 

second year of French—a possible attain- 
ment if the method of “Premiére Année de 
Francais” is followed for the first year. 


In this new textbook the sentence or thought- 
unit is made the unit of teaching; the class is 
conducted in French; the vocabulary of the 
classroom is identical with that of the home 
work; grammar is taught inductively; transla- 


tion, as opposed to reading, is reduced to a 
minimum. 


The author has developed this method for first- 
year work in The University of Chicago High 
School and has secured most gratifying results 
with it. 

GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
LONDON ATLANTA DALLAS 
COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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OLD ENGLISH POETRY 


By Joun Duncan Spaetu, Professor of English in 
Princeton University 


TuIs volume contains translations into modern English 
alliterative verse,—the metre conforming to that of the 
originals,—of the best known and most representative 
of the Old English poems. The anthology includes 
the more notable portions of Beowulf and Widsith, 
also The Fall of Man, the Drowning of the Egyptians, 
the Legend of the Cross, the Life of St. Guthlac, the 
Battle of Brunnanburg, and others, as well as many 
examples of lyric poetry, both sacred and secular. 
There are ample notes for those who wish them, col- 
lected at the end of the book. 

“The language is dignified, simple, and frequently vivid.” 
The Literary Review (N. Y. Evening Post) 

“The notes are excellent, and the book should be of great value 
to teachers and students of Old English.” The Times 
(London) 

“The translator has been more than commonly successful in 
transfusing the life blood of the vigorous old poems in 
translations.” The Dial 

“The translations are excellent and portray, as nearly as a 
translation can, the elements that made the old poems of 
particular worth.” The Bookman 

“T have said that this book is admirably representative of the 
quality, the spirit, the form of Anglo-Saxon poetry. It would 
seem to heighten the impression by its selectiveness, its 
omissions, quite as much as by what it includes—” Felix 
Schelling in Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

The Princeton University Press will be glad to extend the 
privilege of a ten day free examination of Old English Poetry 
to Professors who wish to examine it with a view to its use in 
their classes. 

“It (Old English Poetry) offers the most comprehensive 


selection from Anglo-Saxon poetry which exists in translation 
—and a well annotated selection.” The Outlook (London) 


Price $2.00 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


JOURNAL OF A 
LADY OF QUALITY 


Being the Narrative of a Journey from Scotland to the West 
Indies, North Carolina, and Portugal, in the years 1774 to 1776. 


Edited by 
EVANGELINE WALKER ANDREWS 


In Collaboration with 
CHARLES McLEAN ANDREWS 
Farnam Professor of American History in Yale University 


This is one of the most remarkable “finds” of recent years. 
The original manuscript of the book is, and has been for over a 
century, in the British Museum. Its authenticity has been 
unquestionably established by the editors who, in pursuit of 
material connected with the Journal, have made extensive local 
- ops in Great Britain, the West Indies, and the Caro- 
inas, 

These investigations have developed several most interesting 
facts: among others that there are in existence two other copies 
of the manuscript, one of which is dedicated to Alexander 
Schaw, “the Brother, Friend, and fellow traveler of the Author, 
ae affect. Jen. Schaw, St. Andrews Square, Mar. 10th, 


“Jen. Schaw” thus stands revealed as the author of this most 
delightful Journal. From other sources the editors have found 
that her full name was Janet and that she was of a family of 
wealth and social standing in Edinburgh. Her accuracy and 
truthfulness in describing places, events, and individuals has 
been thoroughly checked up by Professor Andrews, and, where 
the results have been of historical or personal interest, they are 
given in footnotes and appendices. 

Scholarly research has been applied to the work of our “Lady 
of Quality,” but she holds her ground firmly and ably, as with 
ease and fluency she discusses manners and customs, climate and 
yscenery, sugar-culture and farming, friends—their houses, amuse- 
ments, recreations, and sorrows,—and, fortunately for posterity, 
happenings and human beings as she saw both in the West 
Indies and North Carolina just before the American War for 
Independence. 

The volume is beautifully printed on extra fine paper, with 
uncut pages. It is of large 8vo. size, handsomely bound in 
heavy marbled board covers, the lining paper being a map 
showing the voyage. 340 pages. Price $4.00 net. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
143 Elm St., 522 Fifth Ave., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. NEW YORK CITY 
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The Principles of English 


Versification 
by 


PAULL FRANKLIN BAUM 
of Harvard University 


Right understanding of the metrical element in 
poetry depends upon a knowledge of the simple facts 
of metrical forms, a careful scrutiny of the existent 
phenomena of ordinary language rhythms, and a 
study of the ways in which the best poets have fitted 
the one to the other with the most gratifying and 
moving results. All three factors are considered in 
Dr. Baum’s new book. The author has carefully 
avoided that formalism and dogmatism which have 
marred the older discussions of the subject and 
though the book is as elementary as is consistent 
with a measure of thoroughness, it nevertheless 
gives full weight to the intangible, unanalyzable 
factors in poetry. It is therefore adapted to the 
needs not merely of technical students and poets but 
of general readers who seek to deepen their appre- 
ciation of English verse. The illustrative extracts, 
chosen in large measure from less familiar sources, 
will open to most readers many delightful new 
avenues of literature. The work is a 12mo volume 
of ix+215 pages which may be procured at any 
bookshop or from the publishers at $2.00 a copy. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
17 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
522 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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The Clarendon English Series 
General Editors D. N. Smith and A. M. D. Hughes 
This entirely new series aims to present within the 

compass of single medium sized volumes both a represen- 
tative selection from the greatest authors and the best 
criticism of their work. Wordsworth for example contains 
in addition to selections from both his poetry and prose, 
critical essays by Hazlitt, Coleridge and De Quincey. 
Volumes on Milton, Lamb, Wordsworth, Keats and 
Cowper (each $1.20), have been issued and a dozen other 
authors are in preparation. 


The Oxford French Series 
General Editor: Raymond Weeks 
By American Scholars 
New volumes to be issued shortly include A Travers la 
France by Felix Bertaux and Héléne Harvitt and Rous- 
seau’s Discours sur l’Origine et les Fondements de I’Inega- 
i. —_ les Hommes edited by H. F. Muller and R. E. 
. Vaillant. 


The Oxford Spanish Series 
General Editor: James Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
New volumes are Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s Primer of Spanish 
Literature ($1.20), Cano’s Spanish Reader ($1.20), Trozas 
Escogidos de la Florida del Inca ($1.00) and Quintana’s El 
Cid both as a plain text (50c.) or annotated ($1.20). 


The Oxford Italian Series 
General Editor: Cesare Foligno 
New volumes include Parini’s Il Giorno as a plain text 
(70c.) and annotated ($1.00), Serra’s Esame di Coscienza 
di un Letterato a plain text (50c) and annotated (85c.), 
Ferrari’s Goldoni as a plain text (70c.) and annotated 
($1.20) and de Sanctis’ Due Saggi Critici as a plain text 
(85c.) and annotated ($1.00). 
Copies for examination with a view 
to class use may be had on request. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street New York City 
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New French and Spanish Books 


Nitze and Dargan’s History of French Literature 
By William A. Nitze and Edwin P. Dargan, University of Chicago. 
Intended for students and general readers. The book is thoroughly 
eusorny in scholarship, sympathetic in treatment and attractively 
written. It emphasizes the chief literary movements and writers, 
leaving minor tendencies and figures out of consideration, or mentioning 
them only incidentally. 


Lanson and Desseignet’s La France et Sa Civilisation de la 

Revolution 4 Nos Jours. 

Par René Lanson, Professeur d'Histoire et de Géographie au Lycée 
Voltaire, Paris, et Jules Desseignet, Professor of French, University 
College, Reading, England. 286 pp. 16 mo. of text. 

An interesting account, for rather mature students, of the moeurs 
et institutions of present-day France, preceded by a brief sketch of 
French history from the French Revolution down to the present, includ- 
ing the war of 1914-18. 


Daudet: Le Petit Chose. 


In‘roduction, exercises and vocabulary by Léopold Cardon, late 
Supervisor of Romance Languages in the High Schools of Dayton, 


io. 

Attractively edited on the direct method. Evxplications in French 
take the place of the customary notes, The conversation exercises try 
to avoid the mechanical element so common in such exercises, and 
stimulate initiative on the part of the student. 


Labiche et Martin: Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon. 
Introduction, notes, exercises and vocabulary by John R. Effinger, 
University of Michigan. 
This new edition is provided with direct method exercises. 


de Sauzé’s Exercises on French Irregular Verbs. 
By E. B. de Sauzé, Director of Foreign Languages, Public Schools 
of Cleveland. 
Practical exercises, reinforced by a verb blank. 


Castillo and Watson’s Trozos de Castellano. 
By Carlos Castillo, University of Chicago, and Jane C. Watson, 
University of Illinois. 
A second-year reader and conversation book on the direct method, 
with particular attention to grammar review and the study of idioms. 


Pardo Bazan: El Tesoro de Gastén. 


Introduction, notes, exercises and vocabulary by Elizabeth McGuire, 
formerly of the University of California. 

Considered by good judges one of the author’s best stories. Not too 
difficult for second-year reading, 


Alarcén (Pedro de): El Final de Norma. 


Introduction, notes, exercises and vocabulary by Santiago Gutiérrez, 
Ohio Sta‘e University, and E. S. Ingraham, late of the same institution. 

The text has been considerably abridged by the omission of some of 
the more melodramtic passages, but the interest in the story is well 
preserved, 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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SHAKESPEARE’S 
PRINCIPAL PLAYS 


Edited By 


Tucker Brooke, Yale University; J. W. Cunliffe, Columbia 
University; Henry M. MacCracken, Vassar College 


Twenty Plays Are 
Included 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Romeo and Juliet 
Merchant of Venice 
Richard II 
Henry IV, Part One 
Henry IV, Part Two 
Henry V 
Much Ado About Nothing 
As You Like It 
Twelfth Night 
Julius Caesar 
Hamlet 
Othello 
King Lear 
Macbeth 
Anthony and Cleopatra 
Coriolanus 
Cymbeline 
The Winter’s Tale 
The Tempest 


8vo 957 pages 


All the plays generally read in 
the introductory study of 
Shakespeare are included. A 
brief introduction to each 
play, the stage history, his- 
torical and critical comment, 
give the student a nucleus for 
his work. The new edition 
can be handled with ease; it 
is printed on bible paper, in 
large type. The Globe line- 
numbering is used. In every 
detail the volume has been 
worked out to meet the needs 
of college and _ university 
classes. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PRIN- 
CIPAL PLAYS has been 
adopted by more than one 
hundred and twenty institu- 
tions as their text. 


$3.00 


THE CENTURY CO. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


Of Unusual Merit 


LA FRANCE ETERNELLE (Recently published) 


By Apert A. Meras, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of French, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Major, Infantry, 
U. S. A, 1917-19. 


HESE interesting and varied selections present a composite 

picture of the soul of France during the Great War. Her 

undying spirit is revealed in these letters written by the children, 

~ in the stories of the courage of the women, in the endurance of the 
soldiers and in the loyalty of her leaders. 

These selections are stories, poems, newspaper articles, editorials, 
letters, communiques and orders of the day arranged in the following 
groups: Le Cri de Bataille; Le Tocsin; Le Miracle de la Marne; 
L’Epopée de Verdun; Les Yeux de L’Armée; Le Front de Mer; 
L’Ame Francaise de L’Alsace-Lorraine; Lafayette, Nous Voila!; 
Les Tout Petits; Le Coeur des Femmes; Soldats de France; Les 
Grands Chefs; La Bataille des Nations; L’Armistice et la Paix; Le 
Triomphe; Pour la France! The text is accompanied by a map of 
the Western battle front, vocabularies, and illustrations. For ad- 
vanced students. 


PETITS CONTES DE FRANCE 


By Apert A. Méras and Suzanne Rotn, M.A., Morris High 
School, New York. 210 pages. 


HESE are real French stories in which French thought, 

character, and ideals have been clearly and simply portrayed. 

Many of the stories have been taken from the writings of 
French masters, but in every case the language is adapted for be- 
ginners. Enough “atmosphere” words are retained, however, to 
make the reading genuine French French. The stories give the 
student a practical vocabulary of wide range, and afferd an excellent 
foundation for word study, conversation, and other drill work. For 
first year work. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Racine’s Mithridate 


Edited by 
LEO RICH LEWIS 
Tufts College 


The edition of Racine’s Mithridate by Professor 
Leo Rich Lewis is something more than another edition 
of a classic drama or than an edition of another classic 
drama. It is the latter, to be sure, for it is the first 
edition of Mithridate in English. But the book has 
other and weightier claims to the consideration of 
teachers of French. 


Mithridate will make a more direct appeal to 
American students than any other play of Racine’s. 
It serves admirably as an introduction to Racine, and 
in Professor Lewis’ addition it serves admirably also 
as an introduction to comparative literature and com- 
parative criticism. 


The introduction is unusually rich and suggestive: 
Person’s Vie de Racine; an Englisk summary of Ra- 
cine’s life; sources of information, with Brunetiére’s 
brief. bibliography; an admirable brief treatment of 
form and verse; selections from French and English 
critics and historians, closing with the conférence by 
“ Bernardin, a model of popular critical exposition. The 
notes and the vocabulary and fifteen documentary 
illustrations complete the apparatus. There are few 
textbooks so thoroughly satisfactory in every detail. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN @ CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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PUTTING TROY IN A SACK 


By Congressman FRITZ G. LANHAM of Texas 


DeLuxe Edition in Boards, $2.50 
DeLuxe Edition in Leather, $5.00 


The book published by the Ex-Students’ Association of 
the University of Texas may be secured from John A. Lomax, 
Secretary, Austin. 


Of this delightful book Professor John A. Scott of 
Northwestern University says in the Classical Journal for 
March, 1922: 


“Nothing pleases me more than the constant discovery of the spell the 
classics exert on people who are not scholars by profession. have recently 
read a poem written by a student of the University of Texas, the theme of 
which is the outline of the Trojan Cycle. This poem begins with the 
wedding of Peleus and Thetis and ends with the story of the wooden horse 
and the sack of Troy. The meter differs for the different scenes and the 
melody fits the subject in a way to delight the reader. Two quotations, 
taken almost at random, will give some idca of the style and the cleverness 
of the young poet.” 


‘King Priam just then was a very old head 
Who always thought twice,—often three times instead; 
For his nood!e was gray and was known far and wide 
For a whole lot of gray that it harbored inside. 
(it was one you would readily choose in a group 
As a noodle that seldom would get in the soup.) 
And the more he reflected the less he could see 
That Helen was what she purported to be, 
And the more he suspected his son was no saint 
But a lad with heart trouble or kindred complaint. 
For everywhere Helen would chance to appear 
It was fifty to one that young Paris was near, 
And he seemed to regard it a thing to 4 eee 
That she as a cousin was not far removed. 
Now Priam observed her both morning and night 
(In a manner, of course, that was proper and right) 
And he came to conclude that the maiden so meek 
By talent and training was totally Greek. 
So the notion of Priam was nipped in the bud 
That she was a daughter of one of his blood, 
For he thought from the things that he heard and he saw 
She was very much more like a daughter-in-law.’ 

* * * * 


‘When Achiles was told of his follower’s fate, 

It is needless to say that his sorrows were great; 

And he wept like a willow 

All over his pillow 

And buried his head like a wild armadillo 

Beneath all the sheets that he had on his bed 

And the blankets and quilts that were over them spread. 
He could not have mourned more if his debtors were dead. 
But his couch lacked the solace he sought for relief, 
Which was, namely, a comfort to cover his grief. 

All alone with his woes, 

He could find no repose, 

While a pain in his heart held him fast in its throes 
And a counterpane surged from his head to his toes.’ 
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“Superior text books that have well planned recording 
give the maximum of efficiency” 


Phonographic Records 
to accompany 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY’S 


Fraser and Squair’s 


NEW ELEMENTARY FRENCH 
GRAMMAR 
BY PROFESSOR MAXIME BERGERON 


College of the City of New York 
Fraser and Squair’s 


SHORTER FRENCH COURSE 
BY PROFESSOR ERNEST DESSARNAUX 


Officier de I’Instruction de Paris 
Hills and Ford’s 
FIRST SPANISH COURSE 


Hills and Ford’s 


SPANISH GRAMMAR 


BY SR. EMILIO AGRAMONTE 
Columbia University 


A record for every lesson, giving pronunciation of 
paradigms, idiomatic expression, vocabularies and reading 
sections, exactly following the text material. Twenty-five 
dollars for any set. 


“Oral” and “Aural” assistants that instill greater class 
interest, serve as tutors for backward pupils, and aid in- 

© structors in supervised study,—approved and used in every 
state of the Union. Can be used on any standard phono- 


graph. 
MODERN LANGUAGE DEPARTMENT 
STUDENT EDUCATIONAL RECORDS, Inc. 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Records may be heard at any office of D. C. Heath & Co. 
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| Heath’ 5 Modern Language Series | 


New Modern Language Texts 


Daudet’s Lettres de mon Moulin 
Edited by Professor O. T. Ronert, Smith College. 
7 HIS EDITION of eight of Daudet’s incomparable Jettres is 
notable because of its unique exercises which consist in basing 
upon the text all the ew. composition, and oral work of the 
Intermediate year. eachers favoring such a comprehensive 
assimilation of the French text can now apply the new principle 
b Amare of this pioneer model book. Second edition soon avail- 
e 


Jack’s Manual of French Pronunciation and Diction 


A SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL handbook of pronunciation 

which avoids all theoretical discussion and comprises service- 
able exercises in every one of its forty brief chapters. Special 
treatment is devoted to words in Combination, and such topics as 
the tonic accent in the word and the emphatic stress in the 
sentence. Suited not only for schoolrocm use but also for 
inclusion in libraries and for the teacher’s personal reference shelf. 


Dante’s Vita Nuova 
— by Professor KennetH McKenzie, University of 


i 2 HE FIRST American edition of the Vita Nuova with careful 

annotations has a twofold aim: (1) To be read for its own 
sake as the earliest monument of literary Italian prose; (2) to 
serve as an introductory study to the Divina Commedia to which 
it bears a striking similarity in lasting elements of greatness. 


Greenfield’s Technical and Scientific German 
By Professor E. V. Greenrietp, Purdue University. 
THIS REVISED edition of the well-known Reader contains 
fifty-three selections gathered from various modern scientific 
publications. Besides interesting topics on the subject of Physics, 
Chemistry and other technological matters, there are nine chap- 
ters on Electricity and seven on Mechanics. The Reader, suited 
for second or third year reading in College is abundantly illus- 
trated with diagrams and with half-tone plates of well-known 
scientists and engineering projects. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
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1, Members wishing to present papers at the meeting are expected to prepare 
age Extremely technical treatises may be read 
"by tide, Subjects too large to be treated in an ordinary paper, anc! topics too 
special to be of general interest, may be brought before the meeting in the form 
of abstracts lasting from five to ten minutes. The papers read in full should 
-» be so constructed as not te occupy more than twenty (or, at most, thirty) minutes. 
+. ./ 2, Every member offering a paper, whether it is to be read in full or not, 
shall submit to the Secretary, by November 1, with its title, a typewritten synop- 
eis of its contents, consisting of some fifty or sixty words. He shall state, at — 
- the same. time, whether he thinks his paper should be presented by title only, _ 
‘eummatized in an abstract, or read in full The synopees of accepted papers 

ase to be printed on the programme. a 
3. ‘The Secretary. shall select the programase from the papers’ thus offered, 

trying to distribute the matter in such a way as to nmke all the sessions attractive. - 


~» Tim geperal not more than an hour and « half sball be devoted to the presentation _ 
@f ppapets at any one session. 


and for social intercourse. 


“A The question of publication is to be decided for each paper on its merits 
1s & contribution to sclence, without regard to the form in which it has been pre ’ 


S. Charges exceeding an average of forty-five cents per galley of the first 
_ proof for authors’ additions and corrections in the proof of articles printed in the 
‘ Publications shall be paid by the authors incurring them. 
5 6. Fifty reprints (with covers) are supplied to contributors gratis. A larger 
sumber will be furnished, if desired, at the rate charged by the printers for the 
_ additional copies. Contributors wishing more than fifty reprints should specify 
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